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INTRODUCTION. 

ASSAM ifl in many wayg a country of exceptional interest. 
Hemmed in^ as India is^ by the sea on the south- 
east and south-west^ and by the lofty chain of the Himalayas 
on the norths the only routes between it and the rest of 
Asia which are practicable for migration on a hu^ soale^ 
lie on its north-west and north-east confines. The so-called 
Aryansy and many later invadersj such as the Gbeeks^ the 
Huns^ the Pathftns, and the Mughals^ entered India from 
the north-westj while from the north-east^ through Assam^ 
have come successive hordes of immigrants from the great hive 
of the Mongolian race in Western China. Many of these 
immigrants passed on into Bengal^ but in that province they 
havci as a mle^ become merged in the earlier population. 
Their influence is seen in the modified jdijrsical type of 
the present mhabitants^ who are classed by Mr. Bisley as 
Mongolo-Diavidians^ but there are very few who possess the 
distinctive Mimgolian physiognomy or who speak Mongolian 
dialects. In Assam> on the other hand^ although in the 
plains large sections of the population^ like that of Bengal^ 
are of mixed origin^ there are also numerous tribes who 
are almost pure Mongolians^ and the examination of their 
affinities^ in respect of physique^ language^ religion and 
social customs^ with other branches of the same family 
forms one of the most interesting lines of enquiry open 
to Ethnoli^ists. 

Their religion indeed has more than a local importancCi 
^ in it is probablv to be found the clt^e to the stran^ 
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Tautrik developments, both of Hinduism and of Baddhism. 
He temple of K&mftkhya at Gauh&ti is one of the most 
sacred shrines of the Sftkta Hindus, and the whole country 
is famed in Hindu traditions as a land of magic and witch- 
craft. The old tribal beliefe are gradually being abandoned ; 
and the way in which Hindu priests established their 
influence oyer non-Aryan chiefs and gradually drew them 
within their fold is repeatedly exemplified in the pages of 
Assam History. The various methods of conversion 
enumerated by Sir Alfred Lyall and Mr. Risley have all been 
adopted there at (me time or another. 

Prior to the advent of the Muhammadans the inhabit- 
ants of other parts of India had no idea of history ; and our 
knowledge of them is limited to what can be laboriously 
pieced together from old inscriptionsi the accounts of foreign 
invaders or travellers, and incidental references in religious 
writings. On the other hand, the Ahom conquerors of Assam 
had a keen historical sense ; and they have given us a full 
and detailed account of .their rule, which dates from the early 
part of the thirteenth century. 

Another daim to notice is supplied by the circumstance 
that Assam was one of the few countries in India whose 
inhabitants beat back the tide of Mughal conquest and 
maintained their independence in the face of repeated 
attempts to subvert it. Full accounts of these invasions have 
come down, both from Ahom and from Muhanunadan sources, 
and are interesting not only in themselves, but also from 
the light which they throw on the old methods of warfare, 
and from the evidence which they B&atd of how little 
superior arms, numbers and discipline can avail against 
difiSeuIties of communication, inadequate supplies and m 
^nhealth^ elimatei 
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In 0pito ol this there isi probably, no part of India r^aid- 
ing whose past less is generally known. In the histories of 
India as a whole, Assam is barely m^itioned, and only ten 
lines are devoted to its annals in the historical portion of 
Hunter's Indiam Bmpire. The only attempt at a connected 
history in English is the brief acooont given by Robinson— 
some 43 pages in all — in his Deieripfive Jeeount of Mam, 
published in 1841. Two histories have been published in the 
yemaoulaTj one by K&sinath T&muli Phukan in 1844, and the 
other by the late Bai Gun&bhirftm Bama Bahadur in 1884. 
The former deals only with the Ahoms. The latter givesalso 
a brief account of other dynasties who formerly ruled in the 
Brahmaputra valley* But both are far from complete, and 
a mass of new material is now available. 

The researches of Blochmann have thrown much light 
on the Muhammadan invasions of Assam, and the late 
Sir James Johnstone compiled from records in the Foreign 
Department of the Government of India a detailed narrative 
of the expedition of Captain Welsh to Assam in 179S A.D., 
and of the causes which led up to it. When I was Sub- 
Divisional 0£9icer of Mangaldai, in the Darrang district, 
I caused a translation to be prepared of the BamSiali, or 
&mily history, of the Darrang Rajas, which contains a great 
deal of information regarding the Koch dynasty, and gave 
an analysis of it in a paper contributed to the Journal of the 
Asiatic Sociefy of Bengal 

In 1894, Sir Charles LyaU, K.C.S.L, who was then 
officiating as Chief Commissioner of Assam, pointed out that 
the time had come for a sustained and eystematic endeavour 
to arrest the process of destruction of such historical manu* 
S(nripts as still survived, and, at his rec^uest, I drew up 
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a Boheme for the proeecution of historical research in the 
Province. My proposals were accepted by the Chief 
Commissioner and a smaU grant was made to cover the neces* 
sary expenditure. In the course of the enquiries that ensued 
a rock inscription at Tezpur and five ancieni copper-plates 
containing records of land grants by bygone kings, were 
discovered ; and these, with two simibur copper-plates already 
known, give a good deal of information concerning the kings 
who reigned in the Brahmaputra valley between the years 
800 and 1150 A.D. In Jaintia five copper-plates were found, 
as well as a number of coins and a historical manuscript 
Manuscripts relating to the rule of the Biro Bhuiya, the 
Chutiyas and the Rajas of Dimarua were also discovered and 
translated. With the assistance of Indian friends, a careful 
search was made for all references to Assam in ancient Hindu 
writings, such as the Jogini Tantraj the Kaiika Purdn and 
the MaJkdbhdrat, as well as in more recent works, such as the 
Dipiha Chani and the religious writings of the followers of 
Sankar Deb. 

But the most important results of the enquiries were in 
connection with the records of Ahom rule. The Ahoms 
were a tribe of Shftns who migrated to Assam early in the 
thirteenth century. They were endowed with the historical 
faculty in a very high degree ; and their priests and lead- 
ing &milies possessed Bufanjis, or histories, which were 
periodically brought up to date. They were written on 
obltmg strips of bark, and were very carefully preserved and 
handed down from father to son.^ The number still in 

* For farther partioalsrt see meaning it ** a atore that teaohea 

Appendix D. It ma3r be mentioned the ignorant" (Bu, "ignorant 

here that BuranJiiBODB of the persona/' ran, "teaoh," and >», 

Tory few Aaiameee words which are " store " or •* granary "jti 
depredfirom the Ahom. Thel^teial 
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existence is considerable, and would have been much greater 
but for the foct that, about a century and a half ago, one of 
the chief ministers of State discovered that in one of them 
donbts had been cast upon the purity of his descent, and 
used his in€uence with the king to cause it to be destroyed 
together with all others which, on examination, were found 
to contaiQ statements reflecting on those in power or their 
near ancestors. 

The more recent of these Buratyii are written in 
Assamese^ which was gradually adopted by the Ahoms after 
their conversion to Hinduism, but the earlier ones are in the 
old tribal language, which is similar to that of other Shftn 
tribes, and is written in a character derived from the F&li 
The knowledge of it is now confined to a few old men of the 
Deodhdi ot priestly caste. When the mass of the Ahoms 
accepted Hinduism, the tribal priests gradually fell into 
disrepute j and, although they themselves long resisted the 
proselytizing efforts of the Brahmans, they have at last given 
way and have now all taken Goe&ins. The result is that the 
rising generation has been taught Assamese and not Ahom, 
and in a few years the knowledge of the latter language will 
have disappeared altogether. To rescue from oblivion the 
records written in it I selected an educated young Assamese 
Babu Golap Chandra Barua, now a clerk in the office of the 
Deputy Commissioner, Lakhimpur, and gave him a com* 
mittee of five Deodidis to teach him Ahom and to assist 
him in translating their manuscripts. The work was by 
no means easy; the DeodkaU themselves proved &r from 
proficient, and it was nearly three years before all the manu- 
scripts that could be traced were translated. Having no 
knowledge of the Ahom language myself I have had to rely 
^ntirel^ on the translations made b^ this Assamese mntleman. 
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but I b&ve every confidence in the accuracy of his work. 
I tegted his knowledge of Ahom in Tarious ways and fonnd 
it satisfactory^ and the comparison of one Buranji with another 
has shown that they agree in a way that wonld be impossible 
if there were serions errors in the translation. I am indebted 
to him not only for the translationsj but also for assistance 
in the elucidation of various questions of Ahom nomenclature 
and customs. 

Some of the Bnraiyis go back to the year 568 A.D. when 
the ancestors of the Ahom kings are said to have descended 
from heaven. The earlier portions are of course unreliable, 
and they contain little beyond lists of names ; and it is not 
until Suk&ph& became king in 1228 A.D. that they can be 
treated as historical records. From that date, however, they 
are generally very trostworthy. The following is a list of 
the chief Buraiyis .*— • 

Akom. 

(1) From the earliest times to the end of Ahom rule. 

This is a very complete and valuable record. 

(2) From the earliest times to Mir Jumlah^s invasion 

in 166S A.D. 
(S) From the earliest times to 1695 A.D. 

(4) From the earliest times to 1764 A.D. 

(5) From the earliest times to 1681 A.D. 

(6) From the earliest times to 1810 A.D. 

Assameie. 

(1) From the earliest times to the end of Ahom rule. 

(2) From 1228 to 1660 A-D. 
(8) From 1228 to 1714 A.D. 

(4) From 1497 to 1714 A.D. 

(5) From 1598 to 1766 A.D. Deals very fully with 

^e ^en^ of Budra Singh's rei^« 
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(6) From 1681'to 1790 A.D. 

(7) From 1790 to 1806 A,D. 

(8) An aooount of the tribute paid to Mir Jomlah. 

(9) An aocoont of tlie rdationB with the Mnhammadans 

in the years immediately following Mir Jomlah's 
inyasion. 

(10) An aooount of the Mo&mariAs. 

(11) An aooount of the political geography of Assam in 

the seventeenth century. 

The historicity of these Buranjis is proved not only by 
the way in which they support each otiier^ but also by the 
confirmation which is afforded by the narratives of Muham- 
madan writers^ wherever these are available for comparison. 
Their chronology is further supported by the dates on various 
records which have been collected and collated forthe purpose 
of checking it, including those on about 70 Ahom coins^ 48 
oopper*plates^ nine rock^ and 28 temple inscriptions and six 
inscriptions on cannon. 

Most of the materials for the present work were collected 
while I was serving in Assam^ but I had no Insure at 
that time to devote to their critical examination or to the 
compilation of a continuous narrative. This was done during 
two periods of leave in England. The book has been printed 
since my return to India, at a time when heavy official duties 
have left me but little leisure to devote to the revision of 
the proof sheets, or to the further consideration of the con- 
clusions arrived at. In these circumstances it is inevitable 
that there should be defects in respect both of form and matter. 
Por these I can only crave the indulgence of my readers. 

E. A. GAIT. 
PABjnuoro; 
aih BapltBiber, 1905. 
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HISTORY OF ASSAM. 



CHAPTER I. 

PREHISTORIC AND TRADITIONAL RULERS. 
Some general conelderatioDe. 

Thb Boienoe of history waB xmknown to the early inhabit- DeirUi of 
ants of Assam^ and it is not till the Ahom invasion in 1228 A.D. !^Lu 
that we obtain anything at all approaching a connected aoooont 
of the people and tiieir rulers. For seyeral hundred years 
previonsly some scattered foots may be gleaned from a few 
ancient inscriptions and from the observations of a Chinese 
traveller. Before that date nothing definite is known^ and oar 
only information consists of some dubious and fragmentary 
references in the MahSbharat and in the FwranB and Tantroi. 

The stories culled from the latter sources cannot of course be Indiea- 
dignified with the name of history. They are at the best ^f^f^ 
ancient traditions, but even this cannot be asserted with cer^ from 
taintjr^ and some of them may have been interpolated byl^^l^^'^^^ 
interested copyists in comparativdy recent times. They may^ eihno- 
however, conlain a substratum of fact, and, in any cas^ they giaphj. 
are fondly remembered by the people. A short account wiU, 
therefore, be given of some of tiie better known legends. 

But before dealing with these legends, we may refer briefly 
to some general indications regarding the ancient movemente 
of the people which are suggested by philological and ethno- 
graphical considerations. So far as philol<^ is concerned, 
it is of course admitted that language is no real test of race. 

B 
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The Alioms have abandoned their tribal dialect in fayour of 

AsesmeBe, and the R&bh&s^ Kachiris and otiier tribes are 

following their example. The reason in these cases is partly 

that Assamese is the language cf the priestsj who are gradually 

bringing these rude tribes within the fold of Hinduism^ 

and partly that it is the language i»f a h]|^ eMlisation. 

Bat there is another way in whioh cme f <»rm of speech 

may supplant anotherj wfM., by conquest. When one nation 

brings another under subjectionj it usually imposes its own 

language on the conquered people. Thus within the last 

hundred years the Shan tribe of Turungs^ while held in cap- 

tivity amongst the Sing^hos^ abandoned their natiye tongue 

and adopted that of their captois, It may rn&Hj be assumed 

that one or other, or both, of these processes has always been in 

operatioui and that. Just as Assamese is now supplanting 

Cachiri and otb^ tribal kngoages, so tiiese in tiidr turn 

displaced those of an easier gmeration* Thei^ uh hcm^nr, 

this diSertme, that whereas nowj the caste syttemj to a gieai 

extent, preserres a distinct physical typ^ the earlier i^iilolor 

gioal changes wwi aooompanied by laoial fusion* We know 

that this ooeurred after the Abom invasion of Awm, when 

many Chiitiya» Moitn and Borihi familiei were Inoorporatsd 

in the Ahom tribal system and, by lapse of time and int«r» 

marriage, gxadnalty came to be reoognixed u gmnine 

Ahoms. The Ahoom themselves aie 8hin^ who^ aooovding 

to an eminent authority,* are the outcome of en intermingling 

of Mens, Negritos and Chinese* The Koclies ^pear to have 

been originally a Bodo tribe, <dosely allied to the Heches and 

KaehiriSf but many of them now vmmi the pbyrioal obeiae* 

teristies of the Dnvridian fsmily. 

The fi^t th«Nf ore tba^ eiel gdin g immignmts dnring 
historic times^ a fewo(mimunities, like the Kelitaii, of reputed 
Aryan descent^ and a few others, suoh as the Domgi of 
obvious Dravidiaii origiOf tiie bulk of the population of the 

•M.TenMi deSaCoapsHs*!! TUCrai$^H$SUmSQ^ Vj 
his InirodoctioB to Co^uheim's the ssms author. 
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Bnluiiapatrft rtSky is oempittad cf tiflbet whoso peonlkr 
dialeets belong to the Bodo hmSj by no means indiotttee 
raeial nniformity. AH that it can fairly be held to show is 
tiiftt the most recent oonqnerois^ prunr to the Ahoms^ were 
Bodi>-speakaniy and that they imposed their huigiiage on the 
dider inhabitants^ whose identity giadnaDy beoamo merged 
in that ol their eonqnerocs. 

With these pidiminary remarits th# general ecmohisions to 
be diftwn from » stody cf tba languages snd j^ysloal type of 
the people m»y be briefly set forth. 

The eadiest Ungdstic f ormatioa vooogniiable in Indk b Dnridisa 
the Dravidian. At the present day^ languages of this family £r^^^ 
9M spoken by the peo|^ wh<»n etimdogists call Dra/ridians, g^^t^kmn. 
and whose phfsioal traits indndeft long headj large dark eyeS| 
» Curly strabg beaid^ n blaok or nearly black odooTi tiiin 
legSi and ft wy broad nose^ sometimes depressed at tiie root 
but not so as to make th« face lookllftL Whether or not this 
iBoe was the <me whioh originally introduced the Dravidian 
languages is nnoertaln. It js^ moreofer^ impossible to say 
whether the Dr»vidians by race are genuine ftntoohth<Hies^ or 
whether th^ immigrated st some remote period of the past» 
If they are imm^rants, tiieir Bspftawi conneotiim with the 
African negro suggests thai they oiuoae from Afrioa^ either 
entering the nortik-west ol India by way of Arabia^ where 
tiie sabseqaent intrasion of n famitio race has since obliter- 
ated all trace of them» or else coming from the aonth^ in the 
prehistoric time wlien it is thought that India was connected 
with Madagasear by a knd aiea» known to natoralhrts as 
Lsmnria) which snbaeqnentfy broke up and sank beneath 
the sea» learing as its onfy trace several hoge shoals and a 
chain cf islands. The one thing that is certain in the midst 
^ this nncertaSnij is that their path did not lie tiiroogh 



Diavidian languages aif now spoken only in the fonth of 
India and in the uplands of the peninsular system^ but the 
Pravidian physical iype estends over all but the extreme 
ni>rtbi>wast of India^ and is fouod even in the phins of 
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4 . PREHISTORIC AND TRADmONAL RULERS. 

Aflsanii thoagh (ezdddmg reoent settilerB) the gtrain k here 
maoh weaker than it ia elaewhere. 

The next family of languages is the Mnnda., which was 
thought by Logan to be ft oompoond of Drayidian and 
Mon*Khmer dialeots, but is said by the most reoent enquirers 
to be ft separate formation^ with an nnidentified sabatratom^ 
common to it and to the last mentioned lingoistio family. 
Howerer that may he, there is no distinct race of men corre- 
sponding to tiie Monda dialectsi and the people who speak 
them cannot be diflerentiated in respect of their physical type 
bom those whose langoftges are of the Dravidian family. 
There has been complete racial fusion. 

The Drayidian and Mondft linguistic formations were 
! Indo- followed by the Indo-Chinese. This is associated with the 
knraigM. Mongolian variety of mankind, whose most noticeable pecoli- 
arities are a flat face, high cheek bones, a broad bridgeless 
nose, small eyes with oblique lids, ft dark yellow com- 
plexion, lank hair, scanty beards and mnscular limbs. The 
people of this type came probably from the great home of the 
Mongolian race in Western China ; they entered India from 
tiie north-east and, descmding the Brahmaputra, spread far 
into Beugal, where they modifled the physical characteristics 
of the inhabitants and produced what Mr. Risley calls the 
Mongolo-Drayidian type; in Assam, except perhaps in the 
Surma Valley, the prevalent type approaches much more nearly 
to the Mongolian than to the Dravidian. 

The Indo-Chinese linguistic family is divided into three 
sub-families of which the most important in Assam are the 
Mon-£hmer and the Tibeto-Burman ; the third or Siamese- 
Chinese, however, includes Sh&n, of which the language of the 
Ahoms is a dialect. The Mon-Khmer speakers came firsts and 
they were followed by successive incursions of tribes speaking 
dialects of the Tibeto-Burman sub-&mily, who either absorbed, 
and imposed their own forms of speech on, such of the earlier 
inhabitants as survived, or pushed them back into the hiUs. The 
dialects of this sub-family which are current in Assam belong 
in the main to three ^nps,9»f.; N&ga, spokoi in, and east of. 
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PRBHlSrORIC AND TRADmONAL RUU3RS. 5 

the Naga hills^ Eoki-Chin^ spoken in Manipnri Cachar and 
the Lnshai hilLij and Bodo, which claims piacticallj all the 
snmying non-Aijan language of the Biahmapatra vaUej 
and ike Oftro hills and the principal ones of North Caoharand 
Hin Tippetai it indodes^ amongst others^ Eaoh&ri or Meoh^ 
Giro^ Dimasa, Tippera, Llluig^ R&bha and Chutiya. lb m<»e 
recent times there haye been sevend intrusions of tribes speak- 
ing Tki or Sh&n langoages^ the most notable being that of 
the Ahoms. 

The wide extent and long dniation of Bodo domination is Probable 
shown by the freqneiit oceorrence of the prefix di or ti, the ^f^^^^ 
Bodo word for water^ in the riyer names of the Brahmapatra dximina- 
valley and the adjoining country to tiie west, e.ff., Dibra^ ^*^* 
Dikho, Dihingj I^ongi Dibong^ Disang^ Diphangj Dimla^ 
etc In some cases the old name is disappearing— the Dichu 
river^ for instance^ is now betti^r known as the Jaldh&kar— while 
in others it has already gone^ as in the case of the Brahma- 
putra, which in the eady days of Ahom role was known as 
theTi*lao. The latter word wto doobtless the origin of another 
old name for this river, vff • .* Lohit or Laa-hi4ya (red). This 
name has another deriyatiim in Siuwkrit literatarCj where the 
water is fliaid to be 00 called becaosd Parasor&m waHhed 
off his bloody stains in it,*^ but there are nomerons similar 
wMd^ttftftg of the invention of j9iich stories to explain names 
taken from tiie aboriginal languages. The Eosi derives its name 
from Khuiiiy the New&r word for river, but it is connected 
in Hindu legends with Kusik Raja ; and the'Tistfty though 
its first sjrllaUe is clearly the Bodo di or ti, is regarded by 
the Hindus as a corruption of triiAna, 'Hhirst,'^ or trterota, 
''thr^ springs/^ The Ahcmis ruled in Assam for seven 
hundred years, but tiieir word for river (ndm) occurs only 
in a few mstances in the extreme east^ e.ff., Nftmrup, N&mtsik 
and N&tosftng, They called the Dikh^ tiie N&mchau, but the 
earlier Kachftri name has survived in. spite of them. The 

•KSlikd Purdn, 84th Adhydwa JSamhrU T^atU, Yd. I, pp. 458, 
f!iih9Jdmmdagn9mlTptikhpSna.B9e 469). 
also BhagoMiU Pwran (J. Muk't 
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AhMitfi of doatu^ w«re Mktfvdy few &i MmbM, bni (hey 
w^iethedomiimnt iftce j ftnd ili«&ot tiiaty oompiMd witli tl^ 
Bodo ixQM, Hhej hftveleft 8o few nudai on tlie topogmpby 
of the oountrjr may perhftpB be tdcen to ehow thst the period 
for whkh the latter were sapreme WM hat longer than thai 
f<nr whieh the Ahome are known to have ruled. 

Whether the flnt Mongolian ietOeis found Diatidiane 
already ettel>l]8hed in AsiBun <nr not ii a qoei^ 
be nnraYelled. Logan thought that there was a Draridian 
bairii to Vftrione Bodo and Niga dialeete> and, if this were so, 
theanewer might be girto in the afirmatiTe. BiitDr* Qrier* 
soni the highest modem aothcnityi does not sapport hisview^ 
8Mtken Meenwhile the people generally known as Aryans had 
^>j^ appCMoed in the north-weet, and gradnaDy oanied the Hindvl 
^'^^^'^^^^ religion and Sandcritio langdages right across India. These 
people had a relatiYely l<mg headi a straight^ flnely^'eat 
nose> a long, rather than a broad, fiu^e, a good forehead, 
regidar featores and a tall, well-proportioned figure^ In the 
oonrse of time Aryan and Bodo languages oompletdy 
obliterated those of the eerlier Mon-Khmer formati<m> save 
only in the Khisi and Jaintia Hills, whM Khftsi still 
sorHhres as a gteuine member of it The Bodo disleets, 
though still spoken in Assam by mcM than half a million 
perscms, are in their torn grring way to Aryan langoages 
(Assamese and Bengali), and theur complete disappearance is 
only a matter of time* 

Although Aryan languages are how predominant in both 
the great river valleys tiiis is due mainly to the influence! of 
Hindu priests and to the more advanced character of these 
languages, as e<nnpared with the ruddr and less eflBdent tribal 
dialects) andthestrainof^ Aryan ^' blood is very thin* Itis^ 
however, apparent in soma of the higher castes» The Kalitas of 
the Brahmaputra valley, who number nearly a quarter of a 
million, have often a distinctly Aryan appearance, and^ 
although they certainly contain other dementsi they are possi- 
bly to some extent the desoendants of the Bnt Aryan 
immigrants by women of tiie countiy. 
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Th» mA ii Hm BnhmaptKM valky k fertile, but ite ProUble 
^tiffintie is itaAf $iA tdftd^i bo that» while the pec^le enjoy ^^^^ 
great mAterial proeperify^ there It a strong tendency towiyxU inradons. 
^j^dl ind ittotal deteriotitioti* Any race that had been 
ki^ reddent thirei ihoagh ining in the ecale of driUzation 
and giiaktg protfeiaicjr in the arts of peeee^ iroold gradually 
become tott atid Inzturlotti and 80> after a timoi would no 
hmger be able to defend iteelf against the inounrioiud of the 
htedier trflbes briiind them, fthe latter wonld th^ coicroach 
in all directions, and would hany the plaint with ocmstant 
raids, UQing the men and carrying off the women, and rednc 
ing tiie cotttdzy to t condition bordering on anarchy. Thai 
woold ccRBae the opportunity for some enterprising hill chief 
to swoop down with hk ttibesmeni or a confederacy of kindred 
tribcBi and, after sweeping away the efiete rematns of a worn^ 
ont nitioiialify, to establish his foUowers in its placci For a time 
tile material rssooroe^ of the plains would add to his strength, 
and he WDidd be able without much dittcolfy to consolidate his 
mk and beet back external aggresston. But time would bring 
its rerenge; and, in the end, the new dynasty would sink just 
like the one which it had suby^ted. The history of the Ahoms 
shows how abraire and vigorous race may decay in ihe sleepy 
hollow of the Brshnii^tm valley i and it was only the inta> 
TSnlion of the Ibitish that jnev^ted them from bdng blotted 
oat by fresh hordes of invadevs, first the Burmese^ and then 
the flingphoe And Khimtis, and abo, possiMyi the DaflaSi 
Abors and Bhutias. 

The same was doubtiess the case in the Surma vaUey> 
which must once have been dominated by Bodo tribes, allied 
to the Tippeias on the south and the Gftroe and Koches on the 
north. At the present day, there are very few traces of a recent 
aboriginal eksnent^ but this is due largely to the absorb- 
ent power (A Hinduism } as lately as 188ft Pemberton found 
that members of the Jaintia royal fiunily were able in course 
of time to gain admission to the K&yasth and Baidya castes, 
and if these castes opened tiieb portals to aborigines of h%h 
social position, other less exalted communities doubtkas did 
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the same to tibo^e of a hambler origiiL The Slaibarttfts and 
ChancUIsj or NamaBudrafi^ probably inolade in their lanks 
hirge ntunbers of Bodo proeetyteB. 

In the hills of the Assam range the changes may have 
been fewer and less violenti bat here also there have quite 
recently been movements^ snch as those of the Kukk^ who in 
thelastoentory were poshed northwards by the Loshaisj and of 
tilie Mikirsj who once inhabited the Jaintia hills ; amongst the 
Nftgas also there are well-established oases of slow racial drift* 
Some of the tribes^ again^ that are now fooqd in the hills were 
at one time in occnpation of the plains^ like the Kachftris^. who 
were pushed back into the North Cachar Hills by the Ahoms. 
Apart altogether from external aggression tibere was a 
Otiier strong internal tendency towards disintegration. There was 
^^^ ef no strong national spirit or other cohesive element am^mgst 
graUon. ^ Mongolian tribes of Assam, and their natural condition 
was probably that of a number of small communities^ each 
under its own chief or headman^ and indq)end6nt of its neigh- 
bours ; a state of things, in fact, very similar to that which 
existed at the time of the British conquest amongst the G&ros, 
Ehftsis and N&gas, whose organization in many cases was of 
a distinctly republican type. From time to time a local chief 
of unusual enterprise and ambition, or possibly some Kshatriya 
adventurer, would reduce these petty states and make him- 
self master of the whole country. So long as the central 
administration was young and vigorous, the tribal headmen 
would be held in check, but as soon as it became weak and 
effeminate, as usually happened after a few generations, the 
latter would recover their lost independence, and enjoy it 
untQ it was again subverted in the manner aheady described. 
The comparatively short existence of the old Assam 
glo^pro- dynasties explains the slow and intermittent character of the 
S«ssof progress of Hinduism in past generations. Hindu priests 
}ii^0 and warriors undoubtedly found their way to Assam at a 
psst very early date. The Indian king Samuda who, according 
to Forlong, was ruling in Upper Burma in 105 A^D., must 
have proceeded thither through Assam, and so must the 
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Hindus who led the Tohftmp&B or Shftns in their conqaest of 
the months of the Mekcmg in 280 A.D.* According to 
Hinen Tsiang^ the chief mler in Assam in 640 A.D. was a 
Hindn who ebdmed to be a Eshatriya. And yet, in the 
Brahmaputra valley^ a large proportion of the population 
are still outside the pale of Hinduism or in the lower stages 
of conyersion^ where their adopted religion still sits lightly on 
them and they have not yet learnt to resist th^ temptation 
to indulge in pork, fowls and other ariddee regarded by the 
orthodox as impure. The reason seems to be that in early days 
the number of Hindu settlers and adyenturers was small^ and 
they confined their attention to the king and his chief 
nobles^ from whom alone they had anything to gain. They 
would conyert them^ admit the nobles to Kshatriya rank and 
inyent for the king a noble descenti using^ as will be seen^ 
the same materials oyer and oyer again^ and then enjoy as 
their reward lucratiye posts at court and lands granted to 
them by their proselytes. They would not interfere with 
the tribal religious rites^ as to do so would call forth the 
actiye animosity of the natiye priests^ nor would they trouble 
about the beliefe of the common people^ who would continue 
to hold to their old religious notions. If the dynasty lasted 
long enough^ the influence of Hindu ideas would ^:adually 
filter down to them and they would follow the example of 
their betters^ as has now actually happenedin the case of the 
Aiioms. But before this could come to pass^ the dynasty 
would ordinarily be oyerthrown; the down-fallen suryiyors 
of the old aristocracy would become merged in some Hindu 
castCit such as the Ealita^ and Hinduism would sink into 
insignificance untQj in course of time^ its priests should suc- 
ceed in inducing the new rulers to accept their ministrations. 

* Phi^e, History of Bumuh The Khens, who ruled in the 

psge« 8, 4 and 16. noxth-waet of Assam before the 

tThe diss^peannoe of foniMr Koohes, haye also for the most part 

mlmg races is one of the most been absorbed in other castes. In 

eorions j^Mnomena in Indian Upper India there is now no yisible 

history. There is no yestige now traoeottheGreeks^HunsyBharsand 

of the old Bodo rulers of Sylhet other once dominant noes or tribes. 
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The Mythological Piriod. 

In the Hindu epios and in Panrftnik and Tftnirik liteia- 
MMiini tnre there are numerous references to ancient Assam. Con* 



Kima* gtant menti(Hi is made of a great^kingd<Mn caUed K&mampa* 
'"'^ which lay in the north-east of India. Its extent varied from 
time to time. When the stories rekting to it were inserted 
in the M^kablarat, it stretched Southwards as far as the 
Bay of Bengal and its eastern boundary was the Karatoya. 
This was then a river of the first order^ and united in its bed 
the streams which now go to form the Tist&j the Kosi and 
the Mah&nanda. It was held sacred, ranking almost as high 
as the Oangee^ and its tutelary deity, a mermaid goddess 
named Kaqwika^ was worshipped afl over the Matsya Desh, 
or the tract between it and the old bed of the Brahmapufa^i 
which formerly flowed past the town of Mymensingh. In 
the Kalika Pmran it is said that the temple of Kimftkhyft 
near Oaohfiti was in the centre of K&marupa, and in tiie 
Viihnn P%ri% it is added that the country extended around 
this temple in all directions for 100 yqfanoi, or about 460 
miles. Allowing for exaggeration, tiiis may be held to 
embrace the whole of the new province of Bastem Bengal 
and Assam and also Bhut&n. In the /ogini Tantra, which is 
probably a later work, K&marupa is said to include the tract 
lying between the Earatoya river on the west and the 
Diki4ng on the east, the mountains of K&nchan* and 
Girikanyaka on the north, and the confluence of the 
Brahmaputra and TiakshTni rivers on the south; that is to 
say, it included roughly, the Brahmaputra valley, Bhuttn, 
Bangpur and Koch Bih&r. 

According to the same work the country was divided 
into four portions, rt #., Eftmpith from the Karatoya to the 
Sankoeh, Batnapith from the Bankosh to the Rupahii 

* I hsvs rfUined ilie Sanekrit ci tiit tame nsBie whuk oo ouyj t s 
mlliiig to diitingaith thtf mami oaly a imsll part sf ii 
UngdRB froni the BiodMni dMtficit 
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Surailiapitli from tiie Btipalu toihe Bhumli^ tod Satunbpith 
framihtnittiUtotheDilDAng. Ektwhere Baifanpith ii odd 
to inidiide the tract between the KantojA ftod the MoDi0> 
Kimpith thst between the Mcniie end Silgh&t <ni tiie north 
benk of the Brehmapnins end Bhedmpith, the oOTiegpond^ 
h^ portioa of the foatfa benk^ while SaxonirpUhj ad before^ 
la the knoet eaeterly traet 

The origin of the name Kftmampa is mythologieaDy Oiigin ol 
ekpUned as Mows i^* When Sati died of vezatioki at the thenmit. 
diaooarteey shown to her husband Siva b j her ftither Daksh% 
Bvm, overoome by grirfj wandered abont the world oarrying 
her dead body on his head. In order to put a stop to his 
penanoe^ Yidma followed him and l<q[»ped away the body 
pieoemeal with his disons^ It fell to earth in fiftyone 
difierant pieoes^ and wherever eaohpieoe ftQj the groond 
was held to be saored. Her organs of generation fell mi 
Kimagiri, ia., the Miliohal hill near Gaoh&ti, and the place 
was then6ef(nrth held saored to Kftmikhyi, the Qoddsss of 
setoal desire»t As Siva still oontinned to do penanoe^ the 
other QoAm beeame afraid that he would thereby acquire 
nniterssl power, and aooordingly despatched Kimdeb^ the 
Indian Onpidi to make him fill in love again, and thereby 
break his penance; he succeeded in his mission, but so 
enmged was Siva at the resallv that he burnt him to ashes by 
a fiery gjanoe from the eye in the centre of his forehead* 
Kimdd> eventually recovered his original form and tiie 
oouhtiy where this took plaoe became known as ELiniampa» 

The earliest mentioned king of Kimardpa was named Legen- 
Mafairatig Diilab who was succeeded in turn, in the direct ^|^ ^ 
liae, by Hatak Asor, Siuoiibar Asur and Batna Asur* No Kims- 
details are given r^arding these TuleVB but the appeUations '^P^ 
Dftnab and Asur suggest that they were not Hindus. 

After them there was a chief named Ohatak^ the ruler of 
the Cirftt0, who are said to have been a powerful race, much 

^Ilie gonnof the gtoiy is to be tAiiothareieoe, the left thigh, ii 

fmmdhi&epMboetotheOc^ita ssid to hsrtB fsHflii st FUjiir ia the 

Brakmama tnhBihed iH Noi.915« Jsiatie PargsaM. 
26S of the KbL Ind. n»- 80-85. 
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addicted to meat and strong drinks.* In the chronioles of 
the ISppeia kings it is said that the andent name of their 
oonntrywasKirftta^and the word still surTiyes as the designa- 
tion of a tract in the Sab^Uimalayaj between the Dad Kod 
and Aran rivers, and of the Khambu, Limbn and Tftkhft 
tribes who inhabit it. In Sanskrit literature the term seems 
to have been used indiscriminately to designate any border 
tribe of the northern and eastern frontier* 
Narak Ghatak, it is said, was defeated and slain by Narak 

^'^* Asur, who is the hero of various stories told in the Purimi 
and Tantroi.f According to these legends he was born of 
the eartii by Vishnu, and was brought up by Janak, the 
king of Videha or North Bihftr. He made Pr&gjyotishpur 
(the modem Gtauh&ti) his capital, and settled numerous 
Br&hmans at K&m&khyft. There is a hill near Gbiuh&ti which 
is still known as the hill of Narak Asur. His rule extended 
from the Karatoya on the west, to the Dikrftng on the east. 
He married Mftyft, the daughter of the king of Vidarbha, 
and was g^reatly favoured by Vishnu, who taught him to 
worship the goddess EamlJd]y&. At first he was pious and 
prospered, but afterwards he came under the influence of B&n 
Asur, king of Sonitpur, and grew irreligious and presump- 
tuous. He asked Sl&mftkhya to take him as her husband, and 
she assented, on ccmdition that he erected atemple to her on 
Nil&ohal and also constructed a tank and a road to the temple 
in a single night. He had almost accomplished this task, when 
the Ooddess caused a cock to crow before dawn and, claiming 
this as a proof that day had come, evaded her promise and 
refused to marry him. Overcome with rage, Narak slew the 
code, and the place where he did thisis still known as Eukur&« 
kftt&. By this act he lost for ever the favour of the Ooddess. 

* Msnu olsMes the Kiiffts with have the niokname ^riti. The 
Mleohdihas. Arjim ii said to have name of the drag Chiretta ii said 



adoj^ted the name and appearance of to be a corrupUon of thii word, 
a Kirit to learn arohery from Siva, 
who was considered the special 
deity of that race. The HimjUaya* 
bom fi:oddeisei Umi and GangA 



a Kirit to learn archery from Siva, f e.a., Chapters 36 to 40 of the 
who was considered the special Kdlika Pwrdn, and the B^daa^ 
deity of that race. The Himalaya- va^, Bo(^ X, Chapter 59. 
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But his dawning miafortiine was his refiiBat to pennit 
Vmimhtha Mnni to go to worship at Kim&khTiy in oon- 
sequenoe of which the Mnni onned Nank and K&m&khyi, 
saying that thenceforward no one who worshipped at the 
shrine of this Goddess shoold see the fulfilment of his desire. 
By the aid of Siya, the duration of the curse was limited 
to three hundred years^ but Narak had now completely 
alienated both Kftmftkhyft and Vishnu; and he was eventaaQy 
dain by tbelatterin the incamati(Hi of Krishna* His capttsl 
was defended by pinfu or caltrops^ sharp stakes stuck in 
the ground^ and by numerous outworks erected by the Asura 
Mum, but Krishna cut his way through with bis discus 
and slew Mum and his sons ; he then entered the city and, 
after slaying thousands of daityas, engaged in a terrible 
combat with Narak^ whom he dove in twain by a single 
blow of his deadly weapon. He recovered the gdden earrings 
of Aditi, which Narak had stoleui and sent the 16,000 girls 
imprisoned in lus harem, together with his 14,000 elephants 
and his horses, to his own bome in Dy&raka, or Oujarftt. 
He installed on the throne Bhagdatta, the eldest of NaraVs 
four sons, who is s<»netimes called Bhagirath by Muham* 
madan writers. 

Opposite Gaoh&ti, cm the north bank, now stends the 
temple of Asvakrftnta, which means '' ascended by horses.^' 
Krishna is said to haye stojqped here when he came to invade 
Prftgjyotisha, and a number of small holes in the rock near 
the river are pointed out as the f ootprinte of his horses. 

Bhagdatta is frequently mentioned in the Malabkarat BhMg" 
as a powerful potentate rding in the east. In the Sabia ^'^^ 
Parwm, it is related that Arjun attacked his kingdom of 
Pr&gjyotisha. Bhagdatta had a host of Kirftts and Chins and 
numerous other warriors that dwelt on the sea coast, but after 
eight days' fierce fighting he was defeated and compeQed to 
pay faribute. Later on, when the forces of the Kauravas and 
Pftndav^ were being musteredfor their final straggle, he went 
with a powerfol army to the assistance of Duiyodhan, and 
no less than four sections of the Drona Parvn are devoted 
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to a ntfiatiM of liis heroio deedi on the field of KimikBlkoin, 

from the time when he readied Doryodhui from theonBkaght 

of Bhim to his fight with Arjuii in which he wae debited 

and elain. The iMue of this kst oombat is asoribed to the 

intwrention !of Krishna^ who rendered hamless the invin* 

oible weapon whidi he had giren to Bhagdatta's Mkat 

Karak. 

SnbM- This kingj it is said> was saoeeedad hj his brotJier Vajra* 

^^^ dattaandthe latter by his own son Yajrap&ni Narak's 

Nank's desoendants oontmned to rule for nineteen generations^ the 

^^ hurt kings of his line being SnbAhu and Snpama. Bqbfthu 

beoame an asoetic and went to the HimalajMy and was soo* 

oeeded by his son Suparaa^ who was afterwards killed by his 

ministers. 

<3eBflnl It is impossible to say to what laoe this dynasty belonged^ 

[^^^JljV but the use of the appellation Asor shows that they were 

Nank's ncm-Hindos. Nor is there any dne as to when they reigned, 

^T^^' Bhagdatta is desoribed as a oontempomry of the heroes of the 

MsmUrMt, bnt that great epioj as is \rell known^ is fur from 

being tiie product of a single age, and no one has jret nnder^ 

tdcen a oritioal examination c^ it in order to distingfnish the 

original text from subsequent interpolations. We may, how* 

ererj oonclude from the numerous referenoes to them in 

aneient literature, as well as hem. the remarkable way in 

which tiieir memory has been preseryed l^ the people of 

Assam down to tlM present day, that Narak aod BhagdaiUa 

were reel and exoeptionally powerful kings, and probably 

included in theb domhiions the greater part of modem Asssm 

and of Bengal east of the Karatoya. 

The story of KiishDa's invasion may perhaps be taka to 
indicate aa expedition by some aneient Aryan chief. We 
haiva already seen tiiat as far back as 105 A.D., an Indian 
king named Samufla was reigning in Upper Burma, while in 
S22 A J)., a prince of Gambod in nortii-weet India set up a 
kingdom in 8iam ; it is, therefor^ by no means improbable 
that other adTenturers found their way,aib i^ itOl earlier period^ 
to niulhem Bengal and Assam* 
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Tha capital of Narak and lua dMoeadaats was Piig- Nolet <m 
jydjshpari the modern Gaoli&ti. Brag means fonner ^^F'^lf*, 
eastern^ and Jyotisia, a star, astrology, shining, ftfig* ^^*'^^' 
jftitiakpar nagr, thorefove, be taken to mean the City of 
jBastam Astndogy. The name is interesting in ocmneotitfi 
witiii the repotMaon whioh the oonntry has always held as a 
bud of magio and incantaticii and with the view that it was 
in Assam ihsit the Itoitnfc form of Hinduism originated* 
Vfom Hb eommanding position on the Brahmaputra and its 
ptozunify to the saoied temple of KAmAkhy&, it is probable 
thai many other kings also made this town their capital. 
However that may be, it was always a famous place and, as 
wis shall see, several kter dynasties claimed the title ^'Lord of 
Prlg]]rotiBh%'' although in their tiioe the actual caj^tal was 
ebewheva. 

KiJsbna frequently appears m Assam If ytiidogy. In the na rapt 
Biagamtik is narrated that there was a king named Bhishmal^ ^^^* 
who ruled in Yidarbha, which, according to popular tndition 
in Aiiainj is the designation of the country round Sadiya. 
AcQOfdittg to ordinary Paur&nik accounts Vidarbha corre- 
vpcsidn to the modem Bemr, but this is not the oalj case in 
whidi the eariy Hindu settlers in Assam a ssi g ned local sites 
(or the oocQivenossmenticmed in Hindu Mythology. Numss* 
001 similar tnetanoes oooor in further Indks and even in 
Jwm, where many of the evento narrated hi the MMXhatrnt 
hate been given a local hal»tatien. The Brabmaputm valley 
is known to the Buddhists of Further India as WeisaU. 
Bhidonak's cqpitsl was celled Kundina, a name which still 
forvmslntbe Kundil river at Sadiyai and tfie ruins of an 
sxteosive fmr^ about M mfles north <^ thiattown, between the 
gorges of the Dikrftng and Dibong rivers, ave said to be the 
remains of his capitaL* The walls are of no great height^ 
bat they are veiy wdl preserved ; they ocnsist of from six to 
nine ooumes of hewn stone (ddefly granite) surmounted by a 
breaetwoik of brickb lo^oM» but wtthoot any binding of 

^ ThciSfehMihaNhKailswtmiyHsaasyhiihsJ.A.g.aeflBtf. 
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cement. In the same looalily are four large tanks and the 
brick f oondations of what must haye been extensiye bnild* 
ings. 

"Bh^aliwnaV had fivc sons and a daoghter named Bnkmini 
Krishna, having heard of her beantyj was anxious to many 
her^ but her father had arranged to give her to another prince 
named Sisu P&l^ whose fort may still be seen a few miles to 
the east of the one attributed to Bhishmak. Bnkmini secretly 
sent the news to Krishna and, on the day fixed for her 
marriage, the latter suddenly appeared and carried her 
ofE in his chariot He was pursued by the crowd of princes 
who had come to assist at the wedding, but he defeated 
th^n and married Bukmini at Kundina amid the rejoic- 
ings of the people. Many of the marriage songs current in 
Assam contain allusions to this l^end, which has been trans- 
lated into Assamese and pubUshed under the title Rutmini 

Bia Bala There is another story told in the Bidffavat, and also in 
^^^^ the Fiiinu Putm, to which a local site has been assigned. 
Bali, kingof Sonitpur, ''the city of blood '^ now known by 
the Assamese equivalent, Tezpur, had numerous sons, of whom 
Bftn, the eldest^ succeeded him. B&n, who was the oontemp<Mr- 
«ry of Narak, had many sons and one daughter, Ushft by 
name. Ush& was very beautiful and attracted the attention 
of Aniruddha, Krishna's grandson, who entered the castle 
wbere she was guarded and married her according to the Ghm- 
dharva ceremony. He was seen and captured^ after a valiant 
resistance, but was rescued by Krishna, who defeated Bftn in 
a great battle;, which is said to have been fought on the 
site of what is now known as the Tezpur bil. This story has 
been given an Assamese garb in a little h6(Ai called Kumif 
JSTaran.t 

B&n Baja's f (urt is said to have been on the site now 
occupied by the Tezpur court-house. Numerous carved stones 
and frescoes are still to be seen in the locality, but they seem 

* YecU Pnm, CUcutta» 1890. f VmUi PreM, Oskatts, 1891. 
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to haye belonged to temples rather than to a palace. About 
a mile to the west is an old silted up tank which is ascribed 
to his time^ and another tank in the same neighbourhood still 
bears the name of Eumbhanda his prime minister. His 
grandson Bhaluka made his capital at Bh&lukpung, not far 
from Bilipara at the foot of the Aka hills, where the remains 
of old fortifications are still visible. The Akas are said to 
daim this prince as their progenitor ; and it is^ perhaps^ not 
impottnble that thejr are the remains of a people who once 
ruled in the plains and were driven into the hills by some 
more powerful tribe. 

In Canto IV of the Raghn Vama it is narrated thatSifhii't 
Baghu crossed the Lohit, %.€., the Brahmaputra^ and defeated "^^^^^ 
the king of Pr&gjyotisha^ who gave him a number of elephants of Pitg- 
as tribute. jyotidia. 

According to the Jogini Tantra a Sudra named Debesvar Othor 
was mling in Eftmarupa at the commencement of the 8ak ^^^ ^ 
enk. Mention is also made of Nara Sankar or Nftg&khya^ 
who flourished towards the end of the fourth century at 
Prat&pgarh in Bishn&th, where the ruins of a fort attributed 
to him are still in exiBtence, and of four kings^ Mimang^ 
Ghkjang, Sribang and Mrigang, who ruled for two hundred 
years at Lohityapur. 

A Eshatriya named Dharma PsI, it is said^ came from the 
west and founded a kingdom. He made his capital west of 
Oauh&ti and attracted thither a number of Brfthmans and 
other high-caste Hindus from Upper India. The sage Eendu 
Eulai is said to have lived in his reign. He was succeeded in 
turn by Padma Nar&yan, Chandra Nar&yan and others, ending 
with B&m Chandra, whose capital was at Batnapur in the 
M&]uli. This place is mentioned in the old legends as the 
capital of various kings, amongst others of Eus&ranya, son 
of Harabinda, who is said in the Difiia Chand to have 
ruled over Gaur, E&marupa and Jaintia ; it is reputed to have 
been washed away owing to a change in the course of the 
Brahmaputra river. 

Bam Chandra had a beautiful wife who was raped by the Arimatta. 
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Brahmapatra liYor and gave birth to a son named ArimaMa.* 
This prince founded a kingdom foriiher west and defeated 
many other ohiefis. At laet he came into conflict with R&m 
Chandra and killed him^ not knowing till afterwards of his 
relationship with him. According to other aocoants he acci- 
dentally shot his father with an arrow which he had disdiarged 
at a deer. In any case, the sin of patricide is generaUy 
attributed to him^ and many stories are told of his vain 
efforts to atone for the sin which he had unwittingly 
committed. 

It is not certain where Arimatta ruled^ but most accounts 
place his kingdom in Lower Assam. His capital is said to 
have been at the Baidargarh^ near Betna in K&mrup^ where a 
high embankment fuming a square^ each side of which is 
about four miles long^ is still in existence. He was attacked 
by a king named Phengua, of the house of E&matapuTj who 
advanced with an army of Meches and Kochesj armed with 
bows and arrows^ and threw up an embankment ten miles west 
of the Baidargarh; this embankment is in the Dhumdhuma 
Mauza and is still known as Phenguagarh. Phengua was at 
first defeated. He then ^igaged in an intrigue with 
Arimatta's wife Batnamftte, and with her aid spoilt the bow« 
strings of his soldiers and slew him^ and took possession of his 
capitaL He put Ratnam2l& to death, saying that, as she had 
been unfaithful to her late husband, she would probab^ be 
false also to him, if he were to fulfil his promise and marry 
her. Arimatta's son Batna Singh continued the war, and 
eventually overcame Ph^igua Raja and killed him. He 
nfterwards lost his kingdom, owing, it is said, to the curse 

• The tgacii t iop e vsiy at to the ruled in sacoeuioQ at Batnapor; 
same and lineage oi the king the wife of the kit mentioned was 
whoie wife gave birth to Arimatta» HirmXti, the daughter of Hiza- 



lAd it iiaeeleii trying to reconcile binda* who was descended from 

them. One version is siven in the Irftbatta, king of SamnAr. Others* 

text. Another is that he was of again, identi^ him with Mrigang, 

the Nftgikhja line, and another the fourth kmg of a dynasty HuA 

that he was tne descendant of three is said to have ruled for two hun- 

kings named Miyurdhvaj, Tttin* dred years at Lohityapur in 

ladhvaj and Fxatappuriya who E&mrup. 
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eC a Brfthman^ wiih whoee wife he had oarriad <m an 
intrigue. 

In ihd Safaari Manssa in Nowgong are the remains of an 
old fort with high embankments known as the JTongilgarh* 
^Diis is alleged to have been the capital of Jongil Balahuj 
another son of Arimatta, who was defeated by tiie Eachftris 
and drowned himself in the Kaflang river. 

Many l^ends cluster round Arimatta, but it would serre 
no useful purpose to discuss them further, as it is quite im- 
possible to unravel the truth from the various conflicting 
stories that are current amongst the people. The Bajas of 
Bini and Dimarua botib claim to be descended from him, as 
well as from Narak and Bhagdatta. 

We may conclude our notice of the l^endary period by a ShsnkaL 
story culled from Muhammadan sources. In the introduction 
to Firishta^s history* it is related that Slidar Br&hman, a 
powerful king of N<nrthem India, was overthrown by Shankal 
or Shangaldib, who came from Koch, that is to say, from the 
tract east of the Karatoya, or Kftmarupa. He first conquered, 
it is sidd. Bang, or the country east of ihe Bh&girathi, and 
Bihar, and then collected an enormous army and vanquished 
Kidar in several hard-fought bathes* He founded the city 
of Ghrar or Lakhnauti, which, it is said, remained the capital 
of the kings of Bengal for two thousand years.t He was 
very proud and magnificent and had a force comprising 4,000 
elephants, 100,000 horse and 400,000 foot. 

H» downfall is ascribed to Afrfisiyflb, the king of Turftn 
or Scythia. The original Afrftsiyflb is believed to have con« 
quered Persia about seven centuries before the Christian era, 
but the name, which means '^conqueror of Persia,'^ was assumed 
by oilers of ihe &mily, and the monarch here referred to may 
have been a subsequent ruler of the same dynasty* However 
that may be, he appears to have claimed tribute, which Shankal 

* DoiVfeoo'i £IU«i'i Biitofy of n^, it wonld tagmt the query 

Jniiat Yel. YI, page 683. whetiier the nsne ot Ganr k not 

t If thii story of ttie f oimding of in smne way oonneoted with Qaxo. 

Gamr hy sa thoriginal tribe of &ooh fHiere Is another Gaiur nnder the 

or Giro affinities could he relied Giro hMls in Syihet. 

o2 
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refci9ed to pay. He eent an anay of 60,000 M<mgol8 agaiuBt 
him, and a fierce battie took place in the monntains of Koch 
near Ghorftgh&t. The Mongols were defeated by oyerwhelm- 
ing nombers and retreated into the monntains. They 
entrenched themselyeB, bnt were on the point of being anni- 
hilated, when Afrasiy&b harried up with reinf oroements from 
his capital Gangdoih, beyond the Himalayas, and utterly 
defeated ShankaL The latter retreated, first to Lakhnauti 
and then to the monntaiDS of Tirhut, where he eyentoaUy 
made his submission and was carried oS by Afrisiyftb.* 
Oonda- Xhe above account of the traditional ra}ers of Assam does 

not profess to be at all exhaustive. Beligious books and other 
old writings contain lists of many other kings, but it is im- 
possible to say if they are genuine, and if so, who the kings 
were and where they reigned ; and to refer to them at length 
would be a waste of time and space. The dynasties mentioned 
above are those that are best known, and although a great 
part of the stories told of them may be fictitious, it is prob- 
able that there is nevertheless a basis of actual fact. 

There are numerous references to Fftl kings, but the 

names vary greatiy in difEerent lists. The reason is that the 

titie Pftl was assumed by many difEerent Bajas : Nar N&rftyan 

added Bhu P&l after his name, and one of the dynasties 

brought to light in two recently discovered copper-pLvfces also 

used the title, though they were in no way related to the 

well-known Fftl kings of Bengal ; at the present day in that 

Province the titie is a favourite one with low-caste zamindars 

who wish to hide their humble origin. 

BesMm Some of the l^ends which have been mentioned suggest 

nwib^ that in the distant past the inhabitants of the country which 

of menu- we now call Assam attained considerable jMwer and a fair 

j^l^/*^ degree of civilization; and this view is confirmed by the 

tixoetin narrative of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang and by the 

*Aooordinff to MaalaTi Abdos tion with the ftdventures of 

8alain (transUtioD of the BiySt' Bahrain Ganr, s Pendaii monaroh 

ui'Saldtin, p. 66), Firdsari in hia of the Saaaanian dynaatj tdio 

immortal epio mentiona an Indian reigned in the midioUe of the 

Prince luoned 8han|;al in ooQiieo* foi^h century. 
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copper-plate iiiBcriptions whicli will be referred to in the next 
chapter. This being so^ the qneetion will doubtless be asked 
why so few memorials of their time have come down to us. 
The reason is that nature has vied with man in destroying 
them. The Brahmaputra valley is an alluvial country, and 
the impetuous, snow-fed rivers which debouch from the 
Himalayas find so little resistance in its friable soil that they 
are constantly carving out new channels and cutting away 
their banks; consequently no buildings erected in their 
neighbourhood can be expected to remain for more than a 
limited time, except at a few points like Ghiuh&ti, where rock 
pierces through the alluvium. 

Though occurriug at distant intervals, violent earthquakes 
are, in Assam, quite as great a cause of destruction as fluvial 
action ; and there are few masonry structures which could resist 
a shock like that of 1897, which not only laid in ruins the towns 
of Shillong, Gauh&ti and Sylhet, but also overthrew many of 
the monoliths, which are so marked a feature of the Khftsi and 
Jaintia hills, and broke down most of the piers of the Sil 
Sako, an ancient stone bridge, not far from H&jo, which marks 
the bed of a river that has long since left it and taken another 
course. A less sudden, but almost equally potent, cause of da- 
mage is found in the luxuriant vegetation of the country ; the 
pipal (ficus religiosa) in particular is a gpreat enemy of masonry 
buildings ; and once a seed of this tree has germinated in the 
interstices of such a building, its downfaU is only a question 
of time. Owing to this cause, many even of the more recent 
Ahom palaces and temples are ahready in a state of decay. 

Of the damage done by man, it is necessary only to men- 
tion the way in which religious zeal led the early Musalman 
invaders to break down Hiudu temples, and the widespread 
havoc wrought by the Burmese in a spirit of wanton mischief. 

The ruins which still survive represent only an inconsi- 
derable fragment of the buildings that were once in existence, 
but more will doubtless come to light when the jungle whicb 
now covers so vast an area in Assam comes to be removed 
to make way for the extension of cultivation. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE PERIOD FROM THE SEVENTH TO THE TWELFTH 
CENTURIES. 

Hiuea Thb first auth^tic information regarding the anoient 

^rM*Pi(» Eamampa is contained in the aoconnt of his travels given by 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang^ who tonred in India in 
the first half of the seventh oentory. He was studying " the 
profound law of Buddha '' at the Nalanda monastery in 
Magadha, or south Bihar^ when Kumar Bhaskara Varman^ 
the king of K&marupa, sent messengers to invite him to his 
capital. He at first declined to go, but was induced to change 
his mind by Silabhadra, " master of Shdstroi" who pointed 
out that it was his duty to propagate the true law^ and that 
he ought not to neglect the opportunity offered by this invi« 
tation from a king who listened to '^the teaching of here- 
tics/^ From Paundra Vardhana 'Agoing east 900 li or so 
(about 160 miles)^ crossing the great river^ we come to the 
couniary of Kamarupa/' which Hiuen Tsiang describes as 
follows :— 

The country of Kamarupa is about 10,000 li (nearly 
1,700 miles) in circuit. The capital town is about 
80 li. The land lies low, but is rich and regularly 
cultivated. They cultivate the jack fruit and the 
coco-nut. These trees, though numerous, are never- 
theless much valued and esteemed. Water led from 
the river or from banked-up lakes flows round the 
to¥ms. The climate is soft and temperate. The 
manners of the people are simple and honest. The 
men are of small stature and their complexion a dark 
yellow. Their language differs a little from that of 
mid-India. Their nature is very impetuous and 
wild; their memories are retentive and they are 
earnest in study. 
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They adore and saerifioe to the Derae and have no 
faith in Baddha; hence from the time Bnddha 
appeared in tiie worlds even down to the present daj^ 
thffle nerer as yet has been bnilt one Sangidr&ma 
as a plaoe for the priests to assemble. Saoh dis* 
ciples as there are, are of a pore faith^ saj their 
prajers secretly and that is aU. There are abundant 
Deva temples^ and different sectaries to the number 
of several myriads. The present king belongs to 
theold lineof N&r&yan Deb. He is of the Br&hman 
caste. His name is Bhiskam Yarman^ his title 
Kumftr. From tiie time that this family seized the 
land and assumed the Goyemment^ there have 
elapsed a thousand generations. The king is fond 
of learning and the people are so likewise in imita* 
tion of him. Men of high talent from distant 
regions^ seeking after office^ visit his dominions. 
Though he has no feuth in Buddha^ yet he much 
respects Sramanas of learning. 

On the east this couniay is bounded by a line of hills^ 
so that there is no great city to the kingdom. 
The frontiers are contiguous to the barbarians of 
the soutii-west of China. These tribes are in fact 
akin to those of the M&n people {ue., ^'the south- 
west barbarians '^) in their customs. After a two 
monfhs' journey we reach the south-western frontier 
of the province of Szeohuen. But the mountains 
and rivers present obstacles^ and the pestilential air, 
the poisonous vapours, the fatal snakes, the destruc- 
tive v^^tion, all these causes of death prevail. 

On the south-east of this country herds of wild elephants 
roam about in numbers, therefore in this district 
they use them principally for war. Ooing 1,200 or 
1,800 U to the south (about 200 mites) we come to 
Samatata (East Bengal).* 

• BmI's Bnddkut Buordt qf the Wegtem World, YoL IT, p. m. 
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Hiaen Tsumg left E&marapa in the company of the Baja, 
who had accepted an invitation from Siladitya to attend his 
distribation of alms at Kajoghira near Bhagalpor^ a ceremony 
at which the Sramanas and Bi&hmans from all parts of India 
were invited to attend. 

The great river which our traveller oroesed before entering 
Eamarapa was dearlj the Karatoya, while^ as the eastern 
boundary was a line of hills adjacent to the tribes on the 
Chinese frontier, the conniary evidently extended as far to the 
east as does the modem province of Assam. As its drcom- 
ference was nearly 1,700 miles, it mnst have included the 
whole of Assam (except perhaps the Naga hills, Lushai hills 
and Manipur) and also Bhutftn, North Bengal as far west as 
the Earatoya, and the part of Mymensingh which lies to the 
east of the old course of the Brahmaputra. It was in any 
case far larger than the adjoining kingdoms of Paundra Vard- 
hana and Samatata, the circumference of which is placed at 
only 700 and 600 miles respectively. The king was evidently 
a monarch of considerable power, and he seems to have taken 
rank above all the twenty Bajas who accepted Siladitya's 
invitation to Bajughira; in the great procession there, Sila- 
ditya, himself led the way on the left, dressed as Shakra, 
while Bh&skara Yarman personated Brahma Baja and 
occupied the corresponding position on the right. Both he 
and Siladitya had an escort of 600 elephants clad in armour. 
There were at this period no large towns, and the capital 
of the couniary does not appear to have been a place of much 
importance. The only indication which is given as to its 
locality is that it lay 160 miles east of Paundra Yardhana. 
Cunningham, after identifying the latter place with Pabna, 
concluded that it was at Eftmat&pur. This place, however, is 
north rather than east of Pabna, and the identification of 
Pabna with Paundra Yardhana is open to doubt. The 
site of this town is more likely to have been at Mahas- 
th&n on the right bank of the Karatoya, or at Pandua near 
Malda. In either case the distance to Gauh&ti would exceed 
150 miles, and it would thus seem that at that time the 
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capital was Bomeirhere farther west^ either in the Goalpftia 
district or the Koch Bih&r State, or in the north-east of 
Ban^nr. 

The short stature and jellow complexion of the inhabit- 
ants^ and their alleged affinities with the tribes on the south- 
west of Chinai may be taken as proving their Mongolian 
origin. To what extent the common people had come under 
the influence of Hinduism is uncertain^ but it was the religion 
of the Court, and the king claimed to belong to the line of 
N&r&jran Deb. He is described as a Br&hman, but most 
probably this is a mistake for Yarman {Farmma, armour 
or defence), which was a common Kshatriya title and, as 
such^ was frequently appropriated by aboriginal converts to 
Hinduism of high rank; it was used^ amongst others, by 
Harjjara^ who was ruling in 880 A.D.j and^ in more recent 
times^ by members of the Eachftri aristocracy. Hiuen Tsiang 
speaks very positively regarding the absence of Buddhists, both 
in his own time and at an earlier period. It was formerly 
thought that Buddhism had at one time great v<^e in Assam^ 
but this view seems to have been erroneous. There is no 
trace of this religion in the old records and inscriptions. The 
tradition amongst the Tibetans that Buddha died in Assam 
has been proved to be incorrect. The old rock-carved figure 
at Oauh&ti^ which is now worshipped as Jan&rdan Buddh^ 
is said by Dr. Bloch to be an image of Vishnu ; and the same 
authority asserts that the image in the temple at H&jo^ 
which was once thought to have been a Buddha, is really a 
statue of the Man-Idon incarnation of Vishnu of the ordinary 
mediseval type. On the other hand^ Bhfiskara Varman was 
well disposed towards Buddhist monks, and this religion was 
firmly established both in Samatata to the south and in 
Paundra Vardhana to the east, both of which kingdoms 
boasted of monasteries and of Stupas erected by Asoka. 

After Hiuen Tsiang^s visit darkness again &lls on the ^« 
ancient history of Assam^ but the discovery of several in- pjat^'' 
scribed copper-plates to some extent relieves the gloom. psnod. 

It was the practice amongst native rulers of India^ when 
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naking gnnti of land to Brfthmant and oQierB, to record 
the fact on copper-pIateB^ which serred as the donees^ title 
deeds. The inBcriptions were drawn np bj Pandits attached 
to the coartj and the language was usually Sanskrit verse. 
They oommenced with a brief description of tiiie king's 
anoestrji and nsoally gave some acoonnt of his person*] 
<j!uJitieS| of the extent of country ruled by him^ and of his 
capitaL After this preambloi which to us forms the most 
important part, followed the name of the grantee and tha 
specification of the lands granted to him. An attempt will 
now be made to piece together the facts gleaned from the 
plates above referred to and to give a connected^ though 
necessarily very fragmentary^ account of the kings who ruled 
over the country from the date of Biuen Tsiang's visit to 
the middle of the twelfth century. 

Altogedier six sets of coj^r- plates have been discovered 
the inscriptions on which refer to grants of land by the 
kings of ancient EUUnampa. They are as follow :— 

(i) The Tezpur copper-plate of Yana Mfila. This was 
described in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1840| page 766. The record is unsatis&ctory both with 
regard to the original text and the English translation. 

(ii) The Nowgong copper-plate of Bala Yarman. This 
was brought to light by me in 1896 and was described by 
Dr. Hosmle in tiiie Journal of the same Society for 1897^ Part 
1^ page 286. On pal»ographical grounds Dr. Hoomle thinks 
that this inscription was probably prepared about 990 A.D, 

(iii) and (iv) The Suilkuchi and Bargaon copper-plates of 
Batna P&L These were procured by me in 1896 and 1897 
and deciphered in the same Journal for 1898^ Part 1^ page 99^ 
by Dr. Hoemle^ who attributes them to the first half of 
the eleventh century. 

(v) The Oauhftti copper-plate of Indra Pfil^ obtained by 
me in 1898 and deciphered by Dr. Hoemle in the Journal for 
1897| Part 1, page 29. 

(vi) The Benares copper-plates of Yaidya Deb. This 
was found at Benares in 1892 and deciphered in 1898^ by 
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ProleBBtt YesoB, who cslonlaieB that it was ptepared in 
1U2 AJ). 

In addition an inBCtiption has been f onnd on a rock near Tetpar 
Tespnr. It was shown to me in 1898 hj a native gentle- f^^ 
man who tiiooght that it was the work of tiie Barmese, tion. 
but it was dearlj mach more ancient. A photograph was 
taken of it, bat, owing to erosion and the rough sorEace of 
fhe stone, mistakes were made in chalking the letters^ and 
theresnltwas not satisfactory. Quite lately Dr. T. Bloch 
has prepared a mechanical estampage, and from this the 
name of Ihe ruling king, Harjjara Varman, has been read, 
and also the date, which is in the Gupta year 610, ccnrre- 
spending to 829-80 A.D. Harjjara was the second king of 
the dynasty referred to in the Tespnr and Nowgong copper* 
plates ; and the ascertamment of his date seems to show that 
these two plates must haye been executed at an earliar period 
than had been estimated by Dr. Hcemle on the somewhat 
uncertain basis of paleography. 

All the copper-plate inscriptions commence with a refer- ByDstiy 
enoe to Narak '* ci the Asur race '' who conquered K&ma« ^^Ji 
rupa and took up his abode in Prftgjyotisha, '^the best of 
towns.^' He was foUowed by his son Bhagdatta, and the 
latter by others of his line for several generations. Then, 
*'by an adverse turn of fate,^' the kingdom was taken 
possession of by S&la Stambha, ''a great chief of the Mlech- 
chhas,^' who was followed by Vigraha Stambha^ Pftlaka 
Stamblus Yijaya Stambha and others of the same race end- 
ing with Sri Harish. From the names of these Mlech- 
chha kings it may be concluded that they, like so many of 
their successors, were converted to Hinduism as soon as they 
became worthy of the notice of the local Brfthman priests. 

The only due as to the period when they ruled is fur- 
nished by the statement in the copper-plate inscriptions of 
Ratna P&l that twenty kings intervened between SAla 
Stambha and Brahma P&l. The inscriptions in question 
appear, from the form of the letters, to have been prepared 
between 1010 and 1060 A.D., and as the grants recorded in 
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them were executed in the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth 
years of Batna P&l's reign^ we may perhaps take 1000 A.D. 
as the date when his father, the f omider of the dynasty, 
ascended the throne. Allowing an average of sixteen years 
for each of the previous twenty-one kings, we get 664 A.D., 
as the approximate date of S&la Stambha's accession to 
power. It would thus appear that he subverted the dynasty 
of Bh&skara Yarman not many years after Hiuen Tsiang^s 
visit to the country. It must, however, be remembered that 
the date assumed for Ratua P&l's plates depends solely on 
palflBographical considerations, and that there may be an 
error of fifty years, or even more, in the figure thus obtained. 
The The next line mentioned in the copper-plates is that of 

^^^*^ Pralamblus the father of Harj jara, who may be assumed to 
lambba. have risen to power about 800 A.D., i.e., thirty years be« 
fore the time of Harjjara's inscripticm on the rock near 
Texpur. The same date may perhaps be taken as that of 
the extinction of S&la Stambha's dynasty, but this is not 
quite certain. It might be inferred from the Tezpur plate 
that Pralambha came immediately after Sri Harish, but 
the reading of this plate is not very trustworthy, and it 
is possible that the latter is identical with Harsha Deb, the 
father of Jay Deb, king of Nepal, who is referred to in a 
copper-plate of that monarch prepared in 769 A.D.* The 
said Harsha Deb is described as the descendant of Bhagdatta, 
and, although he is said to have ruled over Oaur, Orissa and 
other countries this may be merely an instance of the poetic 
exaggeration which was so frequently indulged in by the 
scribes and pan^yrists of early Hindu kings. 

The dynasty of Pralambha has left three relics in the 
shape of the Tezpur rock inscription and the Tezpur and 
Nowgong copper-plates. The first-mentioned record gives 
us, for the present, merely the name Harjjara and a date 

* This plate has been translated case be the Harsha Tardhsna of 

in ihB Nahya Biarat, Tt^rtXlll, Eananj, as the latter reigned a 

1808 B Jl. Tbe Harsha Deb of hondred years earlier, 
this inaorlptioa cannot in any 
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corresponding to 829*80 A.D. The Tezpur plate supplies 
the names of three kings^ Pralambha^ Harjjara and Vana 
'bitiA, in the last of whose reigns it was inscribed^ while the 
Nowgong plate omits Pralambha^ bat adds Jay M&la, Yira 
B&ha and Bala Yarman^ the last-mentioned bong the donor 
of the land referred to in that plate. We have no means 
of knowing how much longer the dynasty lasted, but if the 
assumption that the first of the Vil kmgs rose to power about 
1000 A.D. be correct, it cannot have been more than a hundred 
years. The ruler immediately preceding the first P&l king 
was named Ty&g Singh, who died without heirs and who 
is described in the Batna 1^ plates as an ^' illustrious chief 
From the absence of any indication to the contrary we may 
perhaps assume that he bdonged to the &mily of Pralamblus 
which would thus have ruled the country for a period of about 
two hundred years in alL 

It is daimed by the scribes of this dynasty that they were 
descended from Narak and BhagdatfaEk, but in tiiie copper* 
plates of the Pid kings, who in their turn put forward the 
same claim, they are referred to as Mlechchhas or non-Hindus. 
The explanation doubtless is that both dynasties were of 
aboriginal origin and that when they rose to power, they were 
conyorted to Hinduism and fitted out with a noble ancesiay 
by the Br&hmans, who have always been adepts in procuring 
for themselves protection, &your and power by inducing the 
aboriginal chi^ to enter ihe fold of Hinduism on the fiction 
that they are descended from some god of the Hindu pantheon 
or some potentate in Hindu Mythology. In more recent 
times the Bajas of Bftni and Dimarua have in this way been 
connected with the dynasty of Bhagdatta, and the Eoch, 
Elach&ri and Manipuri Bajas haye also been provided by 
their priestly parasites with a divine or a heroic lineage. 

It may be mentioned here that the people in whose &vour 
these land grants were executed were all of them Yajurvedi 
Br&hmans. Both Pralambha^s dynasty and that of Brahma 
Pal used on their seals the same emblem, pig., the full face 
figure of an elephant. 
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Fralambha killed or banishad all tiie memben o( the 
fonner ruling family. His wife was named Jiyftdft* He was 
suoceeded by his son Harj jara, who, by his wife Tixh, had a 
son Yana Mala. The latter, who became king in his torn, 
is described as haying a broad chest, a thick-set neck and 
dab-Uke arms, a noble disposition and a dignified and serions 
d^neanonr. He was an ardent worshipper of Siva. He 
nijoyed an unusually long reign. His kingdom is said to 
have extended as far as the sea-shore. This may haye been 
an inyention of the panegyrist, but it should be noted that a 
passage in a copper-plate of the Bengal king Deb Pal, who 
reigned soon afterwards, has been interpreted as meuiing that 
that monarch assisted the king of Kamarupa in an expedition 
against the king of Orissa.* 

Although he and his successors, and indeed the next 
dynasty also, still daimed the title '^ Lord of Pr&gjyotishai'^ 
it would seem that at this time the seat of goyemment was 
elsewhere, and tiiat the word Prftgjyotisha had oome to indi- 
cate the country of which Pragjyotishpur had so long been 
the capital, just as Lakhnanti was once used to designate the 
part of Bengal ruled by the Muhammadans, and the tract 
now known as Assam includes large areas far remoyed from 
the locality which first bore that name. 

Bala Yarman, the sixth king of Pralambha's line, dated 
the grant recorded in the Nowgong oopper-plate from Harup- 
pesyar on tiiie Brahmaputra, and, as he calls this place his 
" ancestral camp,'' it may be assumed to haye been also that 
of Yana Mala, by whom " a row of palaces was erected which, 
though haying no equal in the world stood equal {i.e., leyel) 
on the ground, though not limited in room possessed many 
rooms, and though gay with general ornamentation was also 
furnished with true pictures.'' There is now no trace of any 
place called Haruppesyar, but from the rock inscripticm at 
TezpuT, and from the locality where the two copper-plates of 
this dynasty were found, we may perhaps hazard the 

* Ind. Ant. Vol. XY, page 308. 
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•nggeftion tlukt it irtiB Met cl Oaahiti andj yesj ^omkHj, 
not &r from Tospor. 

VaiiA Mdk WAB followed by his Bon Jay Mala who jwe- 
fenred rdigioos exercises to his kingly daties^ and^ as soon as 
his s<m Vila Bahu was old enough to role^ he ^'made oyer to 
him the (royal) amhrella» o£ moon-like whiteness^ together 
with the two (royal) ekawru (or fly flaps) and then^ bravely 
enduring the rite of rdigions suicide through starvationi 
beoame absorbed into the light of the Divine Being/' Yira 
B&hn manied a jHrinoeiBS named Amba^ of rank equal to his 
own and of great beauty. He won many victories over his 
enemies and then^ being attacked by an incurable diBsase, 
made over his throne and crown to his son Bala Yarman 
who wds ''tall of body, in appeattmoe like a lion cub/' victor- 
ious in battle^ harsh to his enemies^ gtotle towards religious 
preceptOTB^ truthful and generous. 

Of his successors^ we as yet know nothing. 

About the year 1000 A.D.^ the ruling prince Tyig The Pil 
Singh died diildless and^ it is said^ the peopk^ thinking i^ l>7nMiy. 
weQ that one of Narak'srace should be appointed as their 
ruleri chose Brahma Fftl from among his descendants to be 
their Idngi as he appeared best fitted to undertake the 
government of the country. Brahma Pftl married a lady 
who was named Kula Debii by reason of her devotion to 
herpeoide. This king was of a mild and peaceable disposi- 
tion and^ when his son Batna Pftl grew up^ he abdicated 
in his favour^ and having done so, ''went to Heaven; for 
noble minded men who know the good and evil of the world, 
know to do that which is suitable to the occasion.^' His 
son^ of whom we have two copper*plate inscriptions (those of 
Bargaon and Su&lkuchi)^ was a man of a very different stamp, 
being asti^ong and warlike ruler. In the copper-plate of 
his grandson Indra Pftl he is described as "the mighty 
crusher of his enemies who studded the earth with white- 
washed temples, the skies with tiie smoke of his burnt offer- 
ings, and all the quarters of the earth with the pillar monn* 
ments of his victmes.'^ It is said that he came into 
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hostile coixtaot with the kings of Gnrjara^ Oaur, EenJa and 
the DeUcani bat this is probably mere bombast. He bidlt 
his capital on the bank of the Brahmapntra and sorronnded 
it with a rampart and strong palisade, whence he named 
it Daijaja^ or ^'Impregnable.^' Many wealthy merchants 
lived there in safety^ and it boasted of many plastered tur- 
rets. Learned men^ religioas preceptors and poets^ enconraged 
by the king^ made it a place of resort. He is said to have 
derived mnch wealtii from his copper mines, but no indication 
is given as to the purt of the country in which these mines 
were situated ; possibly they lay in Bhut&n which, as stated 
ehiewhere, was probably at one time subject to the kings of 
E&marupa. 

Batna Pti must have enjoyed a long rdgn, as he had 
ahready ruled twenty-six years when the second of his copper- 
plate inscriptions was drawn up. His son Purandar Pftl 
was ''a ruler of wide renown, liberal, jovial, pious and 
aocompUshed in all arts, a hero as well as a poet,'' and 
passionately fond of the chase. He obtained as wife a 
princess of Eshatriya stock named Durlabhft by whom he 
had a son named Indra P&L Owing to a small portion of the 
inscription being illegible, the question is not free from doubt, 
but it would seem that Purandar Psl died before his father, 
and that the latter was succeeded by his grandson Indra P&l. 
This prince was addicted more to study than to war; and 
during his reign the country enjoyed peace and prosperity. 
So says his copper-plate iuscription, which was prepared in 
the eightii year of his reign, but if the chronology be correct 
it was apparently this prince who according to an inscription 
found at Bajshahi, was subjugated by Bijay Sen,* the king 
of Bengal 
Vftidja When the next and last copper-plate (that found at 
Deb. Benares) was inscribed, between fifty and a hundred years 
later, we find tiiie kings of Pr&gjyotisha feudatory to, 
the Bengal line of Pftl kings, who had by this time drivmi 
back the Sen dynasty and regained their former position 

* J. A. 8, B., 1878, page 401, 
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as the pammotint power in North Bengal About 1188 
A.D.^ Tisliya Deb, who was then king of Pr&gjyotishai 
rd)elled against his Suzerain, Kumftr Ffili and the latter 
sent an army against him under his minister, a Brfthman 
named Yaidya TM>. Vaidya Deb defeated and killed 
Tishya Deb and succeeded him as king of Prigjyo* 
tisha. The land-grant which bears his name was issued 
about 1142 A.D.| in tiiie ninth year of his reign, from his 
'^victorious camp ^' at Hamsa Konchi, a place which has 
not yet been identified. He appears to have remamed 
feudatory to the P&l kings, but, from his assumption of 
the title Mahftr&j&dhir&j, his vassalage seems to have sat 
very lightly on him. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

EVENTS OF THIRTEENTH TO FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 
(EXCLUDING AHOM HISTORY) 

Mnham* Vov, sixty years after the copper-plate inscription of Vaidya 
^^ Deb^ we are left without any knowledge of the condition of 

^^l Kftmampa. Aboatll98 A.D., Mohammad Bakhty&r Khilji 
inTBdon. overthrew Lakhmaniya, the last Sen king of Bengal^ and a 
few years later he set out on a filibustering expedition to the 
north.^ At this time the ruler of E&mampa bore the title 
Kamesyar^ and his western boundary was the Karatoya river. 
Onided by a Mech Chiefs Mohammad Bakhty&r marched 
northwards along the right bank of this river for ten days^ 
through a country inhabited by the Kochj Mech and Tharu 
tribes. He crossed the river by a bridge of twenty-nine 
ai'ches of hewn stone^ and soon afterwards entered the hills. 
He wended his way through defiles and passes among lofty 
mountains until^ on the sixteenth day^ he again emerged in 
an open country^ studded with large villages. He plundered 
the inhabitants^ but was at last checked by an army of 
Mongol horsemen and compelled to retrace his steps. The 
return journey was disastrous. Thp people had removed 
firom the line of march and had burnt everything^ and for fif- 
teen days the troops endured great privations. On reaching 
the plains of E&marupa he found that the Raja had destroyed 
the bridge and was preparing to attack l^im with an over- 
whelming force. 

He took shelter in a temple, but the £aja besieged him 
and threw up a bamboo palisade all round his encampment. 
He broke through this, but most of his followers were drowned 
in trying to cross the river, and only Muhammad Bakhtiy&r 

*The vtarj of Mahammad 500. See abo RiyaK-ui-Saimn 

Bakhtyir's inyasion of Tibet is (Abdus Salam's tranBlation), paffet 

told in the Tabaqdt-i-N(i9iri, pide 66 to 68. 
HaTwrtT's truiulatioiif V^. I, jpa^ 
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himself with a fow hundred horsemen sneoeeded in reaching; 
the other bank. He was there assisted by the Meoh inhabit- 
ants, and with their aid managed to find his way to Deokot 
in the south of Dinajpur. 

Obiyfts-ud-din, a Ooyemor of Bengal in the early part of Oth6r 
the thirteenth century, is said to have ascended the^J^jJ*" 
Brahmaputra as far as Sadiya, but in the end he was iD?Mioat« 
defeated and driv^ back to Oaur. This invasion is men- 
tioned in the Taba^t'i^NtUiri* where it is assigned to the year 
1227 A.D., but the seizure of his own capital by Nasiruddin, 
eldest son of the Emperor Altamsh, is there g^ven as the 
cause of his hasty return from Assam. 

The next invasion was that of Tughril Kbftn, about 1278 
A.D. For a time he was successful, and he celebrated his 
conquest by erecting a mosque, but, when the rains set in and 
the country was flooded, his men were reduced to great straits 
and lai^ numbers died. The king of E&marupa returned 
from the hUls, niiere he had taken refuge, and gave battle. 
The Sultan was killed and his army defeated, and only a few 
succeeded in making good their escape to BengaLf 

In 1837 Muhammad Shah ^'sent 100,000 horsemen well* 
equipped to Assam, but the whole army perished in that land 
of witchcraft and not a trace of it was left He sent a second 
army to aveage the former disaster, but when they came to 
Bengal they would go no &rthm*, and the plan had to be 
given up/^t 

The scanty accounts of these expeditions throw very little Internal 
light on the internal condition of the country east of the ^^ ^ 
Earatoya. They prove that that river was still the western potra 
boundary of a kingdom of consid«»ble power and extent, but |^J^ hi 
there is nothing to show how far it stretched to the east. tory. 
For enlightenment on this point we must turn to the Bura%fi$ 
of the Ahoms, who entered the eastern comer of the Brahma- 
putra valley early in the thirteenth century, and whose 

•Baverlj't translation, YoL I, t^^» Pfge 263. 

page 694. % J^ctrngimd^mak, page 781. 

PS 
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appearance on the scene not only changed the whole conne of 
Assam history, bat has provided ns, from that time f orward^ 
with a connected and reliable accoont of the progress of 
events there. It appears from these records that a line of 
Chntiya kings roled the conntiy east of the Sabansiri and the 
Pisang, with the exception of a strip to the soath and sonth* 
east, where several small Bodo tribes enjoyed a precarious 
independence. Farther west, there was a Eachftri kingdom, 
on the soath bank of the Brahmapatra, which probably 
extended at least half -way across the Nowgong district. There 
are no records referring to the time when the Eacharis were 
the dominant tribe in this part of the coontry, beyond a few 
scanty references to collisions between them and the Ahoms 
in the Buranju of the latter. They survived, however, as a 
separate nation antil the early part of the last oentary. Of 
the latter part of their history, a few scraps of information 
are forthcoming; and these have been collected in Chapter X* 
West of the Each&ris on the soath bank, and of the Chutiyas 
on the north, were a namber of petty chiefs called Bhaiyis. 
Each was independent of the others within his own domain, 
bat they seem to have been in the habit of joining their 
forces whenever they were threatened by a conmion enemy. 
The boandary between the tract ruled by these Bhaiyis 
and the kingdom of Eftmarapa doubtless varied from 
time to time; a powerfal prince would bring many of them 
under his control, but they would again become independent 
when the sceptre passed into the hands of a weaker ruler. 
The Bbro These chiefs are well remembered in Assam l^ends as the 
"'y*' €t Bi^ (twelve) Bhuiyft,^' a title which was formerly supposed 
to indicate a connection with the aboriginal tribe ot the same 
designation in Chota Nagpur. This, of course, is not the 
case ; and the late Dr. Wise has dearly shown,« in connection 
with Eastern Bengal, where there was also informer times a 
group of chiefe bearing the same title, that, in this connec- 
tion, the word ''Bhuy&'^ or "Bhuiyft^^ has nothing to do 
with caste, but is merely the Sanskrit equivalent of the 
•J. A. S. E, 1874, Ft. I, page 197; 4iid 1875, Pt. I, pge 181, 
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Pefsian word ^^ Zamindar/' It is not clear why the number 
^twelve'' Bhoold always be associated with them^ both in 
Bengal and Assam. Whenever they are enumerated^ twelve 
persons are always mentioned^ bat the actual names vary, just 
as in the case of the Muhammadan ^' Panch Pir/' different 
saints are counted by diffo^nt people. It seems to have 
been the practice in this part of India for kings to appoint 
twelve advisers or governors. Nar N&rftyan had twelve 
ministers of State ; twelve chiefs or dolaii administered the 
hilly portion of the Raja of Jaintia^s Dominions, and there 
were twelve State Councillors in Nepal The number may 
thus have become connected in the minds of the people witii 
all dignitaries ranking next to a Raja, and so have come to 
be used in a purely conventional sense. 

There are various stories regarding the B&ro BhuiyA, but Vacjing 
it would be useless to try and reconcile them ; they often Jf^JbSo! 
refer to entirely different groups of chieb, and they are, to 
a great extent, mere legends. The Bhuiyas who were 
ruling north of the Brahmaputra and east of the Chutiya 
kingdom at the time when the Ahoms entered Assam 
claimed to be the descendants of Samudra, the minister of 
Arimatta, who, it is said, seized the throne on the expulsion 
of Arimatta^s son Batna Singh. Samudra was succeeded by 
his son Manohar, and the latter's daughter Lakshmi gained 
the love of the Sun Ood, by whom she had two sons Santanu 
and Sftmanta. The former became a Vaishnava by sect and 
the latter a Sftkta ; they accordingly separated, Santanu and 
his sons going to B&mpur in Nowgong, while Samanta 
remained at Lakshmipur, the place from which the modem dis« 
trict of Lakhimpur tdkes its name. His sons succeeded him 
there, and maintained their independence against the 
Each&ri king who then ruled in Central Assam and the 
Chutiya king of Sadiya. They were eventually defeated by 
the Ahoms, as will be narrated further on. One of Santanu^s 
descendants named R&jdhar settled at Bardowa in Nowgong ; 
and his son Kusambar was the father of the great religious 
reformer Sankar Deb. 
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In the Ouru CharHra^ and also in the Saniara Cisriifa, 
another version is given of the origin of the B&ro Bhuiyft of 
Nowgong. A Baja of Eimat&por^ named Dorlabh N&r&yan, 
went to war with another Baja^ named Dharma N&r&yan^ who 
sidled himself Oauresvar, or Lord of Gaor. This title was 
often claimed by quite petty chiefs ; and in the eighth and 
ninth centuries there were at times as many as six princelings 
in North Bengal all calling themselves Qauresvar simulta- 
neouslj ;^ Oaur was also the ancient name of part of the 
modem district of Sylhet. It is thus impossible to say 
where Dharma Nftr&yan ruled^ but it is said that when peace 
was concluded he sent seven fiunilies of Brfthmans and seven 
families of Kayasths to Durlabh, who settled them on the 
frontier, as wardens of the marches, and gave them lands and 
slaves. The ablest of them was a K&yasth named Chandibari 
who became their leader. Their head*quarters were at Paima- 
guri, where they earned the gratitude of the people by 
erecting a bund. Subsequently the Bhutias raided and carried 
ofE a number of people, including the son of Chandibar, 
but the latter, with the other Bhuiy&s, followed the raiders and 
rescued the captives. He subsequently settled at Bardowa in 
Nowgong, where his great-grandson Sankar Deb was bom. 

When the Koch kings rose to pow^ they subdued a 

number of local chiefs who ruled the country between the 

Sankosh and the Bar Nadi, but these, though also called 

Bhuiyfts, were not in any way connected with those whose 

traditional origin has been narrated above. 

7]i^ The Chutiyas now number about a twelfth of a million, 

^uihras and are found chiefly in Lakhimpur and the adjacent part 

^* of Sibsagar. Their language which is still known to the 

Deoris, or priestly section of the tribe, is unmistakably 

Bodo, but their appearance suggests that they have in their 

frames a considerable infusion of Shan blood. They occupied 

a tract not far removed from the home of the Shftns, 

Mid the probability is that they absorbed considerable 

* Arckaoloffieal Smrv^y <f India, Vol. XYf page 111. 
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nnmbers of the earlier immigiantB of that race, just as in 
more reoent times they have intermarried with the Ahoms^ to 
snoh an extent that^ at the census of 1891, one>third of 
tiiose who recorded their subtribe described themselves as 
Ahom-Chutiyas. 

The Chatiyas have nmnerons traditions, all of which point 
to their having followed a Hindu dynasty in Sadijra^ or 
y idarbha. The said dynasty appears to have collapsed by a 
process of internal decay^ leaving the people of Upper Assam 
qplit up into a number of small independent communities. 
The Chutiya I^ends are full of all sorts of impossible 
absurdities which it would be useless to repeat, and it is 
questionable how far even the main incidents^ which are sum- 
marized beloW; represent real facts.* 

The founder of tiie Chutiya kingdom is said to have been 
a chief named Bir Pal^ who claimed descent from the mythical 
Bhishmak; and ruled ovm* sixty &milies on a hill called 
Sonagiri. His son^ who is called in the legend Sonagiri P&l, 
alias Gburi Nftr&yan^ brought under his yoke the Chutiyas on 
the neighbouring hills (Rangalgiri^ NUgiri^ Chandragiri^ etc.). 
He then turned his arms against a Raja named Bhadra Sen^ 
who ruled in the plains^ and defeated faim^ taking a large 
quantity of booty and many prisoners of various Hindu 
castes. He built a capital at Batnapur and assumed the 
name Batnadhvaj Pftl. Subsequently he subdued anoth^ 
chief named Nyftya Pal and, it is alleged, marched to 
Kamatftpur and compelled the Baja of that country to give 
him a daughter in marriage. He was followed by nine kings 
of his line, the eighth of whom, Dhir N&r&yan, had a daughter 
but no son. The girl married a Chutiya lad of low origin, 
who had beaten all his rivals in the contest prescribed for her 
hand. Dhir N&r&yan afterwards had a son named Sadhak^ 
and, while the boy was still a minor, he made his son-in-law 

* A faller aoocimt of one legend and two others are given in Mr. W. 
win be fooad in my Report <m B. Brown's Ddori'dkuH^ Qram^ 
Siitorical Bueateh in Assam, mar. 
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regent and abdicated. The regent^ who proved a very incom- 
petent roler^ was attacked and killed by tiie Ahoms ; bat they 
spared the life of the yoong Baja and gave him an estate in 
Lower Assam^ boonded on the north by the Kobirftr Ali^ on 
the south by the Brahmaputra^ on the east by the Bota and 
the west by the northern Dhansiri of Darrang. Thus far the 
legends. All that we really know is that Chutiya kings were 
reigning at Sadiya at the beginning of the thirteenth centoryi 
that there were frequent wars between them and the Ahoms^ 
who finally overthrew them and subverted tbeir kingdom in 
the early part of the sixteenth century. These events will be 
dealt with in the narrative of Ahom rule. 
Human The religion of the Chutiyas was a curious one. They 

worshipped various forms of Kali with the aid^ not of Brih- 
manSy but of their tribal priests or Deoris. The favourite 
form in which they worshipped this deity was that of Kes&i 
Kh&ti, " the eater of raw flesh/' to whom human sacrifices 
were offered. After their subjugation by the Ahoms^ the 
Deoris were permitted to continue their ghastly rites ; but 
they were usually given for the purpose criminals who had 
been sentenced to capital punishment. Failing them^ victims 
were taken from a particular clan^ which in return was 
accorded certain privileges. The person selected was fed 
sumptuously^ until he was in sufficiently plump condition to 
suit the supposed taste of the goddess^ and he was then 
decapitated at the Copper Temple at Sadiya^ or at some 
other shrine of the tribe. Human sacrifices were also f orm^ly 
offered by the Tipperas, Kaoh&ris^ Koches, Jaintias and other 
Assam tribes^* and it is thus easy to see how they came to be 
regarded favourably by the T&ntrik sect of Hinduism which 
is believed to have had its origin in this comer of India. 
Thekmg* It remains to deal with the western part of the Brahma* 
Kamata. P^^ vaUey^ which in former times^ as we have seen^ was 
included in the ancient kingdom of Kamarupa, whose western 

* Further deiaOf will be foond in in Ancient Aisam, J. A. S. B., 
iny paper on Human Saerijieee 189t9 page 56. 
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boundary was the Karatoya. At the period with which we are 
now deiding^ the whole tract up to the Karatoya Bcems stilly as 
a rnle^ to have formed a single kingdom, but the name had 
been changed from K&mampa to E&matiU^ The Mnham- 
madan historians sometimes speak as if the terms E&marapa 
and K&mat& were synonymous and applicable to one and the 
same oountry, but on other occasions they appear to regard 
them as distinct, and it is possible that at times the tracts 
east and west of the Sankosh owed all^ianoe to different 
rulers, jnst as they did in the latter days of Koch nile. 

One of the l^ends of the Baro Bhaiy& mentions Durlabh 
N&r&yan as a Baja of K&mata and, if it can be relied on, he 
would seem to have ruled at the end of the thirteenth century 
over the country between the Bar Nadi and the Karatoya. 
About the same time, mention is made in the Ahom BuranJU 
of a war between the Ahoms and the K&mat& Raja, in which 
the latter was worsted and forced to give a daughter in mar- 
riage to the Ahom monarch. In the reign of the latter's suc- 
cessor, a Baja of Kftmat& intervened in a quarrel between him 
andlus rebellious half-brother, who was a son of the K&matft 
princess, invaded his country and compelled him to agree 
to a reconciliation. 

The only K&mat& dynasty of which we have any connected The Khoo 
account is that of the Khy&n, or Elhen, kings, whose last ^i^^S** 
representative, Nil&mbar, was overthrown by Husain Sh&h 
in 1498 A.D. 

To what race the Khens belonged it is impossible to say. 
The great majority of them have now been absorbed in the 
ranks of other communities. The few who still retain the 
tribal name daim to be K&yasths, and are said to betray in 
their physiognomy a considerable infusion of Aryan blood, 
but this was probably received after their rise to power, and 
affords no due to their origin. The defeat of their last king 
by Husain Shfth is a historic fact. In other respects the 

* Shown M ComoUr in the Map imm Orhu T^rranm (Amiier- 
<rf India grren in Blaer't TAm- dam, 1660). 
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traditionB regarding them lack corroboratioiiy but they are 

not in their main featured improbable. It is said that the 

founder of the dynasty was a cowherd whose master^ a Brfth- 

man^ is said to have foretold that he would become king^ and 

helped him to overthrow the last degenerate descendant of the 

P&l fiunily. On ascending the throne he embraced the Hindu 

religion^ assumed the name Niladhwaj and made his old 

master his chief mantri or minister. He is reputed to have 

imported many Br&hmans from Mithila. His capital was at 

E&mat&pur, on the left bank of the Dharla^ which flows south* 

west of the town of Koch Bihar, but he did not apparently 

exercise control over more tiian a very small purt of the old 

kingdom of Kamarupa. Buchanan Hamilton who visited the 

ruins of Eamat&pur^ estimated its circumference at nineteen 

miles. The palaccj as in the case of Burmese and Chinese 

towns, stood in the centre. 

His SOU; Chakradhvaj> succeeded him^ and the latter was 

in turn followed by his son Nilambar, who attained to great 

power and extended his rule eastwards to the Bar Nadi and 

westwards as &r as the Karatoya; he also included within 

his dominions the north-eastern part of the tract which had 

previously belonged to the Muhammadan rulers of Bengal. 

He did much to improve communicaticnis and, amongst otiier 

works, constructed a magnificent road from Kftmatapur to 

Ohoragh&t^ a portion of which still forms purt of the main 

road between Koch Bihar, Bangpur and Bogra. 

Hnsain According to tradition^ the &11 of NiUmbar was in this 

Shih'i ^-jgg. 

oonqaeflt ^*^^ * 

of sima- The son of his Brahman Councillor had an intrigue with 

t&pv- the queen, and the king, hearing of it, caused him to 

be killed. He then invited the &ther to a banquet, andj 

after making him partake of his son's flesh, told him the whole 

story .^ The Councillor at once left the kingdom^ under the 

pretence of making a pilgrimage to the Ganges in order to 

^ for other instanoes of this ghasUy barbsrity, #m pages 74and 160. 
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wash away the sin committed by his son. Bat his real object 
was revenge. To obtain it, he went to Husain Sh&h, the 
Mnhammadan ruler at Oanr> and^ telling him of the weakness 
of Nilambar's kingdom, persuaded him to send a large army 
to invade it. Hnsain Shah laid siege to K&matapor, bnt all 
his efEoits to take it were f rostrated. At last, it is said that 
he annoonoed to the king his intention to retoro to his ovm 
cormtry, but begged that before doing so his wife might be 
permitted to pay a visit to Nil&mbar's queen. By means 
of this subterfuge some armed men were introduced into the 
city in litters, and with their aid it was captured. Nil&mbar 
was taken prisoner, and it was intended to carry him to Oaur, 
but on the way he made his escape and was never heard of 
again. The capture of Kftmatftpur is generally assigned to 
the year U98. 

The Mnhammadan accounts of Husain Shfth^s invasion The 
are very brief, but it appears that after sacking E&mat&pur ^[^|^* 
he reduced the country as far east as the Bar Nadi and left are defeat- 
his son at Hajo as governor of the conquered territory. He ^* ^ *^* 
celebrated his success by the erection of a Madrasah at Malda, 
the inscription of which bears a date corresponding to 1601-02 
A.D. Some years later, an attempt was made to annex the 
Ahom country, and this led to the destruction of the 
entire Mnhammadan army and the loss of the whole of the 
newly, conquered territory.* 

After the departure of the Muhammadans there was, for 
a time> no king of the whole country, which was ruled by a 
number of petty independent chiefs. Amongst others, two 
brothers named Madan and Chandan are said to have ruled 
at Mar&l&vfts. This state of i^airs continued for a few years 
and then the Koches under Biswa Singh made themselyes 
masters of the country west of the Bar Nadi. 

* The war with the Ahoms is victory over the king of Kftmati- 

dealt with ■epazatelr farther on. par aboat 1460 A. D. (J. A. S. K, 

I have not referred to the tradi- 1874, page 216) as it is whoUj on* 

lion of Ismail Ghftsi's alleged corroborated. 
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CHAPTBR IV. 

THB KOCH KINGS. 
^^ At ihe present day the word Eooh is a term of some 

of the ambiguity. In Assam Proper it has beoome the name of 
Eodiei. a Hindu caste^ into which are received the converts to 
Hinduism from the ranks of the Kach&ri, Lfilung^ Mikir 
and other tribes^ and^ as the process of conversion is still 
continuing^ the number of persons described as Koch is in* 
creasing rapidly. In North Bengal and Goftlpaia, on the 
other hand^ it is a term which is fiJling into disrepute ; 
and it has^ to a great extent, been abandoned in favour of the 
appellation B&jbansi. It is here generally regarded as 
indicative of race, that is to say, as the name of a tribe 
and not a caste, but the ethnic character of the people so 
called has been a matter of some controversy. The Eoches 
are frequently referred to as Euvacha in the Purdm and 
TantrM, and the historian of Muhammad Bakhtiy&r Ehilji's 
invasion at the end of the twelfth century says that the 
features of ^^ the Eoch, Mech and Th&ru tribes *^ resembled 
those of a tribe of Southern Siberia. That acute observer 
Bryan Hodgson classed the Eoch with the Bodo and Dhimal, 
and the same view is taken by Buchanan and in the Dacca 
Blue Book. On the other hand. Colonel Dalton considered 
them to be Dravidian, and Mr. Bisley, while admitting an 
intermixture with Mongoloid stock, holds that Dravidian 
characteristics predominate. This divergence of views seems 
to have arisen fr<Hn the confusion caused by the use of the 
term B&jbansi, which originally referred to an entirely 
distinct community of Dravidian affinities, but was afterwards 
adopted by the Eoches west of the Monfts river, who, when 
they attorned to Hinduism, appropriated the caste name of tha 
most numerous Hinduized community in their neighbourhood. 
So long as the Eoch kings ruled, there was a considerable 
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intermingling of the two noes in the country Bnbjeet to their 
domination. There ieems^ however^ to be no doubt that the 
tme KocheB were a Mongoloid raoe^ very dosdy allied to the 
Mechee and Oftros ; and we find that in Jalpaigori^ Koch 
Bihir and Oo&lp&ra, the persons now known as Bftjbansi are 
either pore Koches who^ though dark, have a distinctly 
Mongoloid j^ysiognomy, or else a mixed breeds in which the 
Mongoloid element usually preponderates. The Koch 
language is now practically extinct, but the traces of it which 
remain show that it was almost identical with O&ro. 
Balph Fitchy who visited the Koch kingdom in the 
sixteenth century^ says : ^^ The people have ears which be 
marvelous great, of a span long, which they draw out by 
devices vrhen they be young.'^ This practice, though since 
abandoned by the Koches, is still common amongst the G&ros« 
In former times the Koches and Meehes freely intermarried, 
but the conversion of the former to Hinduism has now caused 
the practice to be discontinued. East of the MonAs, where 
there were no B&jbansis properly so-called, the Koches, 
as the dominant tribe, were admitted to Hinduism without 
any change of their tribal name, but members of other 
Mongoloid tribes who afterwards followed their example were 
allowed to do so only by sinking their old designation and 
joining the ranks of the already-Hinduiaed Koches.'^ 

There are numerous old manuscripts which contain some 
account of the Koch kings, but by far the most detailed 
narrative yet brought to light is that contained in the 
BanMobaU of the Darrang Rajas. This manuscript which 
ends abruptly with the death of Parikshit, belonged to the 
late Baja Lakshmi N&riyan Kuar, who was the leading 
representative of the Darrang branch of the Koch royal 

•I havs diioaued thit gneilaon mohsn Boy in the J. A. 8. B. for 

more folly in the Aisam Censof 1903. Cokmel WftddolFt hosd 

Beport for 1891, Mge 21S, and in messorements foUy establish the 

the BcmgalGaisaijB^port for 1901, pedominaDoe of the Mongoloid 

page 382. There it an exoeHent type in the Kool^es (if Aitm, 
pa^ on the iobjeot \fj BabaMoft* 
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family.* It is written in Sanskrit on oblong strips of barkj and 
is bdiieyed to haye been compiled hy a well-known Assamese 
writer in the year 1806. We have no means of tracing his 
soaroes of information ; and, although at that time the memory 
of the events narrated most have been mach fresher than it 
is now, there is clear internal evidence of a certain disr^^ard 
of facts and of ¥rild exaggeration, so that it is impossible to 
rely on the narrative as folly as on the Buranju of the 
Ahoms. In the following account an endeavour has been 
made to eliminate the less probable portions of the story, 
but it must be clearly borne in mind that absolute credence 
cannot be given to any statement which is not confirmed by 
the testimony of Ahom or Muhammadan writers. 
Hf Ft ''^^ progenitor of the Koch kings was a Mech or Koch-* 

SiDgh. it is not certain which— named Haria Mandal, a resident of 
Chikangr&m, a village in the Khuntagh&t pargana of the Ooil- 
p&ra district. He was the recognised head of twelve leading 
families of Meches (or Koches) living in the pargana.t He 
married, it is said, two sisters named Hirft and Jirfi, the 
daughters of one H&ju, by whom he had two sons, namely, 
Bisu the son of Hirft, and Sisu the son of Jira. They were 
bom some years before the conquest of K&mata by the 
Muhammadans under Husain Sh&h. The latter did not 
retain a permanent hold on the country, and the people, left to 
themselves, split up into numerous petty principalities, each 
und^ its own chief. Bisu was a man of unusual enterprise 
and courage, and he soon forced his way to the front. He 
defeated the chiefs, or Bhuiyis, of Uguri and Luki, but was 
repulsed by Ch&ru Bhuiyft. Nothing daunted, he renewed 
his attack, at a time when the Bhuiy&'s soldiers had dispersed 
for a festival, and killed him and the few followers that 
remained with him. Following up this success, he subdued 

*Aii Analytii of the oonteniB of Eathia, Gnibar, Megha, Baiilgii* 

thit Bansdbali mm giten by mb Jagai, Gnrikata, Jogbar loid 

in the J. A. 8. B., Vol. LXII. Dakham. These are, for the 

t Then nsmee are Pinbar, most part^ oommon Bodo lutm^ 
Fl|edala» Phedphedo, Barihamv 
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the chiefo of Pholgnri^ Bijm and other places^ and gradnaUy 
extended his rule a^ far as the Karatoya in the west and 
the Bar Nadi in the east. He rose to power about 1615 A.D. 

As usual in such cases^ the Brahmans soon sought him Hit oon- 
out They discovered that his tribesmen were Kshatrijras yfS!^J^ 
who had thrown away their sacred threads when fleeing 
before the wrath of Farosur&m, the son of the BrAhman 
ascetic Jamadagni^ while Bisu himself was declared to be the 
son, not of the humble Haria Mandate but of the Ood 
Siva who^ assuming Haria's form^ had had intercourse with 
his wife Hira^ herself an incarnation of Siva's wife P&rbati. 
Bisu assumed the name of Bisva Singh^ and his brother Sisu 
became Sib Singh, while many of his followers discarded their 
old tribal designation and called themselves Rftjbansis. 

Bisva Singh now became a great patron of Hinduism. 
He worshipped Siva and Durga, and gave gifts to the disciples 
of Vishnu and also to the priests and astrologers. He 
revived the worship of Eam&khjra, rebuilt her temple on 
the Nil&chal hill near Gauhati, and imported numerous 
Brfthmans from Eanauj^ Benares and other centres of learn- 
ing. 

He moved his capital from Chikangr&m to Koch Bih&r Qrganizt- 
where he built a fine city. He made his brother Sisu, or Sib ^L^Jq^ 
Singh, Jubrftj, and appointed twelve ministers of State from 
the twelve chief families of the Meches. He took a census 
of his subjects. He is said to have found that the number 
of ablebodied men capable of bearing arms was 5,226,000, 
but this is clearly an exa^^ration. He divided ofE the 
people under various officers, vif., Tkakuria* over 20 
men, Saiiiai over 100, Ha$drU over 1,000, Vmrat over 
8,000 and Nawdbs over 60,000. He is said to have 
possessed a large numb^ of elephants, horses, asses, buffaloes 
and camels. He married a number of wives by whom he 
had eighteen sons, including Malla Deb, SuUadhvaj, Nar 
Singhand Oosftin KamaL 

Bisva Singh came into contact with the Ahoms, but the Beklioiis 
fKSCopnts djff^ a|9 to w)iat happened. According to the T^^ 
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chronicleB of the Koch kingSi he undertook an inyadon of 
Ahom territory^ but had to retreat owing to the hardships 
experienoed daring the joomej and the great difficoliy ot 
obtaining supplies. The Ahom chroniclers merely relate that 
in 1587 he paid a friendly visit to the Ahom king Suhung* 
mung and exchanged presents with him. 
Oetth. Bisva Singh died about 1640. During his reign there 

ware hostilities more than onoe betweai the Ahoms and 
the Muhammadans^ who advanced up the Brahmaputra as 
far as Koli&bar^ and who^ when finally defeated in 1632j were 
pursued by the Ahoms as far as the Karatoya^ but there 
is no reference to the subject in the records of Koch rule. 
The explanation may be that Bisva Singh's capital in 
Koch Bih&r was far removed frcnn the route taken by the 
Muhammadans and that, although he had defeated the local 
chiefs on both sides of the Brahmaputra as &r east as the 
Bar Nadi; he had not at that time consolidated his rule 
and brought that part of the country under his direct 
administration. Or it may be that, not feeling strong enough 
to take his part in the war, he made no attempt to prevent the 
combatants from passing through his territory so long as they 
left him unmolested. 
NarKiii* At the time of Bisva Singh's death, his two eldest sons, 
^^'^ Malla Deb and SuUadhvaj, were away at Benares, whither 
they had been sent to study under a learned Brfthman, 
and their brother Nar Singh, taking advantage of their 
absence, proclaimed himself king. As soon as the news 
reached them, Malla Deb and Suldadhvaj hastened home 
and, raising an army, defeated Nar Sing. He fled to 
Morang, the submontane tract west of Koch Bih&r. On 
the Baja of that country refusing to give him up, his 
brothers marched against hin^ and defeated him, whereupon 
Nar Singh fled again, first to Nepal and then to Kashmir. 
There are still in Koch Bih&r some people called Mor&ngia 
who have a tradition that they were made over to Nar 
N&r&yan by the Baja of the Morang country. 

It is said tbfkt Niyr Singh pubse^ently became ruler 
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qC Bhatftiii Vii, aUhoogh there is no oottfinntttaon of this 
nkixmeat, the oooonenoe is not altogether impoesiUe. It 
has abeadj been mentioned that in ancient times Bhatan 
seems, oeoasionallj at leasti to have fonned part of the kingdom 
of K&manipa. The historian of Mir Jomlah's invasion 
in the middle of the seventeenth oentory says that the people 
of thfttooontry then spoke a dialect allied to that of.tiie 
Koches* And in his Beport on his mission to Bhntanj the 
late Sir Ashley Eden said i ** Apparently the Bhntias have not 
possessed Bhntan for more than two centuries ; it formerly 
belonged to a tribe called by the Bhntias Tephn; they are 
generally believed to have been people of Koch Bih&r. The 
Tephn were driven down into the plains by some Tibetan 
soldiers^ who had been sent from Lhassa to look at the 
country/** 

After expelling Nar Singhj Malla Deb ascended the 
throne and assumed the name NarNftrftyan^t He appointed his 
brother Sukkdhvaj to be his Commander-in-Chief. In this 
capacity SuUadhvaj displayed such dash and rapidity of 
movement that he was nicknamed Silarai, or the Kite king. 

Nar N&rftyan soon came into conflict with the Ahoms. War wiUi 
The cause of the quarrel is uncertain. Accordin^^ to one^''^''^ 
autiiority^ the Ahomking SuUenmung was tbe aggressor. A 
petty chiefs or Bhuiyft, conspired^ it is said, against Nar 
NArftyan and^ on detection^ fledtoSuklenmung, who gave him 
shelter and made an unsuccessful attack on the Koch king. 
However that may be, in 1546 an expedition under Sukladhvaj 
ascended the north bank of the Brahmaputra as &r as the 
Dikrai river, where a battle took place. The Koches, who 
were armed with bows and arrows, succeeded in killing some 

^PolUieal Missiom io Bkuiath In Blodmianii't paper on Eooh Bihir 

p. 106. Thefirtfc lyllsbleof Tephu and Assam he it called Bftl Goslin« 

may ^perhaps be the Bodo Tica Di hot the proper reading shodd be 

meaaing water, whibh oeenrt iJio Mil Gosiin, as in Dowson's EHiotTt 

in "Dimisit'* the tribal designa- History of India, YoLYI, p. 591. 

tion of the Bodos of North Caohar. MalkaSSin onp. 881 of Bkw&nann't 

f In some of the old religioas translation of the Ain (YoL I) ft 

writings he if called UaUaHirijan. dearlj meant for Mil Gosiin* 
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ol the Alioiii kadMRB^ wberebpon the eomitnoii feoUien 'fled aild 
were. pniBued with great dftoghter* A leis decisive aetioii 
WB8 fought soon afterwards at KoU&bar, on the opposite side 
of the BrahmapatoL The Ahoms subsequently took up « 
podtion at Sal&^ but were attacked by the Koches and 
defeated with great loss. 
Ooastme- In the course of these operati(»is^ the Koches oonstructed 
^^^ an embanked road the whole way from their ciq>ital in Koch 
Kamala Bihftr to Nftrftyanpur, in the south-twest of what is now the 
^^ North Lakhimpur subdiyision^ a distance of some 85Q miles. 
The work was carried out under the supenrision of Goe&in 
Kamal, the king's brother ; parts of it are still in esastence 
and are known to this day as '' Oosftin Kamal^i road.'' 
The This great undertakmg was completed in 1547 and the 

^^^ Koches then erected a fort at N&r&yanpur. Suklanmung 
defeated, struck in behind them and entrenched himself on the bank 
of the Pichala river. He thus cut ofE their supplies and 
forced them to assume the offensive. The resodt was a 
disastrous defeat for the Koches. Maby were daininthe 
assault and a large number of fugitives vrere subsequently 
surrounded and killed. 
But renew This decisive defeat led to a cessation of hostilities for some 
^^^ years^ but in 1562 a fresh attempt was made by Nar Niriyan 
gain the to overcome his powerful rival. According to <me of the 
victory, ^om BnranjU this war arose out of a dispute in oonneotiaii 
with Nar N&r&yan's invasion of the Kachiri country^ referred 
to below^ in the course of which he is said to have devast^ied 
some villages inside the Ahom frontier. A force was sent up 
the Brahmaputra in boats as far as the mouth of th^ Dikhu^ 
where an engagement took place in whidi the Aioms appear 
to have been worsted. In l^elf oUowing January the redoubt- 
able Silarai hinueielf took the field with a large force and^ iii a 
second engagement near the Dikhuj inflicted an over- 
whelming defeat on the Ahoms. Their king and his 
chief nobles fled to Charaikharang in N&mrup^ and the 
.Koches entered their capital^ Garghaon, in triumph. 
Some months later the Ahom Baja sued for terms «nd 
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peaice was^ oondad^ on the foQawing ecmditioiur, vin^^thd 
acknowledgment of the Kooh Bozttaintyv tiie delireiy of 
9k number of sons of the chief nobles as hostage^^ and the 
payment of an indemnity, consisting of sixty elephants^ sirty 
pieces of cloth and a quantity of gold and sflve^. 

The Ahoms were not the only nation defeated by Nar War with 
Kftrftyan. He sent an expedition against the KadiAris^ who ^Mhirii. 
were easily overcome. Their king^ it is said, made his 
submission and^ in addition to giving eighty-four elephants 
and other presents^ agreed to pay an annual laribnte of sevenly 
thousand nipees^ one thousand gold mohars and sixty 
elephants. 

Messengers were sent to the Baja of Manipur calling on Skibmit- 
him to submit and pay tribute, and the Baja, feeling himself £[^^ 
too weak to oppose so powerful a prince, at once complied Baja. 
with the requisition. His tribute was fixed at twenly 
thousand rupees, three hundred gold mohars and ten elephants. 

The kingdom of Jaintia was next attacked and, in the battle Yiotoiriet 
tiiat followed, the Baja was killed by Silaraiwith his own^||[?^ 
hand. His son was placed on the throne after promising to Tit 



pay regular tribute. It is said that one of the conditions im- w i^^ 
posed on him was that he should not in future strike coins in his 
own name. This story receives some confirmation from the 
fact that, until the year 1781,no king of Jaintia appears to have 
recorded his name on the coins minted by him ; on aH known 
coins of earlier date, as on most of the later ones also, the 
w(»rds '^ ruler of Jaintia ^^ are used instead of the Baja^s name. 

Silarai, it is said, then proceeded to wage war against the 
Baja of Tippera, who was vanquished and put to death. His 
son was set up in his place and undertook to pay tribute to 
the extent of ten thousand rupees, one hundred gdi mohars 
and thirty horses. There is no mention of this war in the 
Tippera chronicles, and the only corroboration of the Koch 
Bamdbali is found in an Assamese Buranji of uncertain date. 
This is not sufficient to establish it as an historical &ct 

The Sylhet king, it is alleged, was also defeated and slain, 
and his brother Asurai, who was nominated to succeed him^ 

b8 
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WB8 bin to promiBe a tnbaie of a hundred elephants^ two 
hundred horseB^ three lakhs of rupees and ten thousand gold 
mohars. This campaign^ like the preceding one^ lacks con- 
finnation^ and it is not quite dear what part of Sylhet is 
referred to. The open country in the centre of the district 
was conquered by the Muhammadaus at the end of the four- 
teenth century^ but it may have been temporarily independent 
at this period which was a troublous one in BengaL 
Sobmii- Yiryavanta, the chief of Khairam^ seeing the fate of the 

^^of surrounding Bajas^ is said to have voluntarily made his submis- 
EbAiram sion. His tribute was fixed at fifteen thousand rupees, nine 
^ hundred gold mohars, fifty horses and thirty elephants. It 

was also stipulated that he should in future put the name of 
Nar N&r&yan on his coins, the sign of a mace being added to 
distinguish them from those of the Koch king's own mint. 
No specimens of these coins are now forthcoming. As there 
are some grounds for believing that Nar N&r&yan defeated 
the Kach&ris and Jaintias, there seems no reason to doubt 
that he obtained the voluntary submission of the chief of 
Khairam, who was less powerful, and whose country was 
equally accessible. 

According to some accounts, Pantheevar^ the Raja of 
Dimarua, was another victim of Nar Nftr&yan's invincible 
general, but others say that he was formerly a tributary 
of the Kach&ris who sought and obtained Nar N&r&yan's 
protection from their oppression, and was established by 
him as warden of the marches in the direction of Jaintia. 
War witti So far Nar N&r&yan had been everywhere successfuL 
^•^•of But it was now his turn to succumb to a stronger enemy 
than any he had yet encountered. This was the Pasha of 
Oaur. There is very little authentic information about the 
war, but according to the chronicles of the Koch kings, 
Nar N&r&yan was the aggressor. His army under Silarai 
was defeated, and the latter himself was taken prisoner. 
The Muhammadaus ascended the Brahmaputra as far as 
Tezpur, but they made no attempt to take permanent 
possession of the country, and returned to Bengal after 
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demolifihing the temples at OmtiEhya^ H&jo uid other 
places. All local traditions point to the redoubtable Brfthman 
ren^fade and iconodasti Eftl& P&hftr^ as the leader of 
the Mnhammadan armj^ and his name is so widely known 
in Assam as the destroyer of Hindu images and temples 
that it seems barely possible that there can be any mistake. 
Kfi]& Pah&r was the general of Sulaim&n Kararftni, who 
ruled in Bengal from 1663 to 1672 A.D.^ and the invasion 
referred to in the local traditions is doubtless the same 
as that mentioned in the Bifde'Ui^Sal&fin.* According 
to this authority^ Sulaim&n KanuiLni set out for the conquest 
of the Koch kingdom in 1568 A.D. He had subjugated 
the outlying parts and was besi^ng the capital when he 
heard of an insurrection in Orissa, and so abandoned the . 
siege. It is said in the local SuranjU that Siland was 
taken prisoner to Gaur. He was kept in captivity for some 
time, but| having gained the favour of the Ftaha's wife, 
he eventually obtained his freedom and returned home. 
According to one account he married the Pasha^s daughter, 
and received as her dowry the parganas of Bahirband, 
Bhitarband, Gayab&ri, Sherpur and Daskaunia, i.e., the 
riparian portions of Bangpur and North Mymensingh. 

Nar N&rftyan now became anxious for a good under^ fidaase 
standing with the Ahoms. He accordingly determined o^ Ahom 
to release Sundar Oohfiin and the other hostages taken ^^*8^* 
from them in 1562. In order to conceal his real motive 
he resorted to the device of playing at dice with Sundar 
Gohftin. After losing heavily, he staked the release of 
the hostages on the result of the next throw, which he 
also lost, and thereupon sent them back with numerous 
presents and a friendly letter to the Ahom monarch. 

Some years afterwards it is narrated that Nar Nfirftyan p^^j^ 
assisted AUbar in his attack on the '' Pasha of Gaur.^^ Silarai hoiialiiiei 
invaded his kingdom from the east, while the Imperial army JJ^ *^ 
advanced upon him from the west The Pasha was easily Qmut. 

* Abdut Sakm't trandstioD, page 161. 
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deleaied and his kingdoin was divided between the Koch 
king and the Emperor of Delhi This is the story told in the 
local Bansdbalii, but no mention is made of any assistance 
from the Koches in the Mosalman accounts of the defeat of 
D&ud by Khftn Jahftn in 1676 A.D.^ to which the story 
BippeaoB to refer* 

In 1678^ according to the Ain^-Jkbari, Nur Nftrftyan 
" renewed his demonstration of obedience to the Imperial 
throne ^^ and sent 64 elephants and other valuable presents to 
Akbar. 
Silarsi't In the course of tiie second expedition against the 

death and MuhammadanS| Silarai was attacked by small-pox and died 
berment <^ ^^ banks of the Ganges. He left a son^ named Baghu 
^^och j)eb, whom he commended to his brother's care. From the 
^"'*^^*™* time of Silarai's death there were, it is said, no more wars, 
and the prosperity of the people grew apace. In the Ahom 
Burai^it, however, a rebellion is said to have occurred in 
1677| beaded by three men named Bar Dado, Gabha Naik 
and Bar Eatu. They were defeated and fled with 14,000 of 
their f oUowers to Ahom territory, and were given refuge 
and settled at Gajala. Acoc^rding to the Akbarnamai, Nar 
N&rftyan lived the Uf e of an ascetic and did not marry till 
late in life. He at last did so, on the urgent representations of 
his brother Silarai^ and in due. course be had a son. After 
Silarai's death, the latter's son Baghu Deb, who had pre- 
viously been r^arded as the heir to the throne, began to 
fear lest he should be ousted from the succession. His 
disafEection was fanned by some of his father's old followers ; 
and at last, under the pretence of making a journey, he 
collected his family and all his adherents and proceeded to 
Bamagar on the Monfts river, near which he erected a fort 
whidi he called Ghilajaypur. The site is now covered with 
forest growth^ but numerous fruit trees and tanks are still 
to be seen there.* Nar Nftr&yan sent men to recall him, but 

^^AfUr the overthrow of the Koch was killed bj the Burmese after, it is 
kings an Ahbm official called the said, throwing his treasure into a 
Bamagaria Bania lived there. He unall tank which is now silted np. 
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he leftuM^ to lekuB. At lasty lather than go to war with 
his own nephew^ the peaoe-loying monalreh agreed to divide the 
kingdom, keqdng the portion west.of the Sankoeh for himself 
and hiBsoooesBorSy and giving up to Bag^u Deb the tract east 
of that river; on his rideBagha agreed to pay tribute and to 
acknowledge his onde as his overlord. This was in 1681 A.D. 
Mnhammadgn writers refer to the two kingdoms as Koch 
Bih&r and Koch Hajo respectivelj ; the former name of course 
still survives, but the only trace of the latto is in the town 
called Hajo, a few miles north of Gauh&tL 

So^ afterwards a quarrd broke out| but the accounts vary, 
both as to the cause of it, and as to the manner, in which 
it was settled* According to some, Baghu made a raid on 
certain villages in his uncle's territory, while others allege 
that his failure to pay the tribute which he had agreed to 
give was the cause of the dispute. It is said by some 
that a battle was fought in which Baghu was defeated, 
and by others, that he submitted without hazarding an 
engagement^ oa seeing the strengUi of the army sent against 
him. 

Nar N&rftyan died in 1584 after a r^ign of nearly 60 Ktr 
years. In his time the power of the Koch kings reached its ^^^*'^'' 
zenith, but tlus was due to the energy and skill of his brother cSuoBoter. 
Silarai, rather than ta any efEorts of his own. He was 
a man of a mild and studious disposition, and seems to 
have been more addUcted to religious exercises ^md conver- 
sation with learned men than to the conduct of State 
afbdrs. In all questions of politics Silarai seems to have 
possessed an overwhelming ininenee; and he was the 
moving spirit in every adv^ture. As soon as he . died, 
the dm of warlike preparations ceased and peace reigned in 
the land* 

Nar N&riyan greatly encouraged religion. He rebuilt the Rebuild- 
temple of Kftmftkhya which the Muhammadans had destroyed, |^^^ 
and imported learned Br&hmans from Bengal to conduct the tempie. ^ 
religious cerenM>niee. The temple contains two 9tene figures^ 
nrhich are said to be representations of Nar Nftrayan (or 
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Malla Deb) and his brother Silarai or SnldftdliTa]* It abo 
oontoms the f oUowing inscription :-« 

Glory to the king Malla Deb^ who by virtoe of his 

meroy^ is kind to the people, who in archery is like 

Arjnn^ and in charity like Dadhichi and Kama; he 

is like an ocean of all goodness^ and he is yersed in 

many idstras ; his character is excellent, in beaoty 

he is as bright as Eandarpa, he is a worshipper of 

Kfimftkhya. His younger brother Sokladeb bnilt 

this temple of bright stones on the Nila hillock, for 

the worship of the goddess Dnrgft, in 1487 Saka 

(1666 A.D.). His beloved brother SnUadhvaj 

again, with universal fame, the crown of the great* 

est heroes, who, like the fabulous Elalpatani, gave 

all that was devoutly asked of him, the chief of all 

devotees of the goddess, constructed this beautiful 

temple with heaps of stones on the Nila hill in 

1487 Sak. 

TAntrik ^^ ^^ ^^® S&ktism was the predominant form of 

Hindiiism. Hinduism in this part of India. Its adherents base their 

observances on the TantraSf a series of religious works in 

which the various ceremonies, prayers and incantations are 

prescribed in a dialogue between Siva and his wife PftrbatL 

The fundamental idea is the worship of the female principle, 

the procreative power of nature as manifested by personified 

desire. It is a religion of bloody sacrifices from which even 

human beings were not exempt. In the KSliia Pmran it 

is stated that a man without blemish is the most acceptable 

sacrifice that can be offered, and the manner in which the 

victim is to be dealt with is laid down in great detaiL 

Vfhea the new temple of Kftmikhya was opened, the 

occasion was celebrated by the immolation of no less than 

a hundred and forty men, whose heads were offered to the 

Gk>ddess on salvers made of copper. According to the Hi^ft 

IqUm there was in K&marupa a class of persons called 

likog%9, who were voluntary victims ; from the time when 

tiiey announced that the Goddess had called themj they 
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were treated as privileged persons; they were allowed to 
do whatever they liked^ and every woman was at their com- 
mand ; but when the annual festival eame round they were 
killed. Magic also held an important place in the estimation 
of this seot> and in the Ain-i^Akbari the people were aocusedi 
among other praeticesj of divination by the examination of a 
child cut out of the body of '' a pregnant woman who has 
gone her full term of months/^ The religious ceremonies 
of the sect were equally abominable, and tkey were often 
associated with licentious orgies too disgusting to be even 
hinted at. 

It was impossible that such a horrible and grotesque The 
caricature of religion, which seems to have been evolved from ^*^i^*2 
the grafting of a degraded Hinduism on the tribal practices of ftAnWy 
the aborigines, would be allowed to continue indefinitely, and ^h* 
Nar Nftrftyan's reign is remarkable for the Vaishnava reform- 
ation inaugurated by Sankar Deb, a E&yasth of Batadroba 
in Nowgong. He is said to have been bom in 1449 and to 
have died in 1569. The latter date is probably correct, so 
the former must be about thirty or forty years too early. He 
preached a purified Yishnuism and inculcated the doctrine of 
salvation by faith and prayer rather than by sacrifices. He 
at first attempted to propagate his views in Ahom territoiy, 
but he was subjected to so much persecution, owing to the 
enmity of the Br&hmans who had the king^s ear, that he 
went to Barpeta, where, under the mild and just rule of Nar 
Nftrftyan, he proclaimed the new faith far and wide. The 
king himself is alleged to have had many interviews with 
him ; and some say that he even wished to become his disciple, 
but that the great reformer refused this honour. It is said 
by some that Nar Nar&yan marriedhis niece Kamala Priya, 
but others aver that it was Sikrai who did so. 

Sankar Deb had appointed as his successor another Origin of 
Kftyasth named M&dhab Deb, but, on his death, this nomina- ^???^ 
tion was not universally accepted, and several of his Br&hman Gotiias. 
disciples seceded and formed separate sects of their own. The 
chief of these ^'BftmuniaGosftins^^ were Deb D&modar, Hari 
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Deb and Oopil Deh, who founded namerons $attrai, or reli- 
gious oentreB. The most important are thoee at Aoni&tij 
Dakhinpftl^ Oaromur and Kama Bfthi on the Majuli^ The 
main difference between their tenets and those held by MlUlhab 
Deb and hk followers is that the former pay more attention 
to the distinctions of caste, and are not so oneompromising 
in their hostility to sacrifices and idols. , Amongst his own 
followers^ M&dhab attained eren a greater repute than the 
founder ci the sect; he was himself more of. an ascetic 
than the latter, but he permitted greater laxity to his followers, 
who are known as Mahipurushias and still regard Barpeta as 
their head-quarters. TheB&munia Oos&ins had one Sudra 
rival in Upper Assam in the person of Anirodh, a Ealita by 
caste. This man quarrelled with Sankar Deb and^ leaving 
him, founded the Mo&mari& sect, the adherents of which were 
destmed to play an important part in the overthrow of Ahom 
rule. They were mainly persons of low social rank, such as 
Doms, Morftns^ Eacharis, H&ris and Chutiyas, and, as they 
denied the supremacy of the Brfthmans, they were naturally 
the special aversion of the orthodox Hindu hierarchy. Their 
designation is said to be a nickname given to the original 
disciples of Anirodh, who lived near a lake, where they caught 
large numbers of the fish called '^ Moft.'^ It may also perhaps 
be connected with the circumstance that Anirodh is reputed to 
have owned a celebrated book on magic or M&yft. 
Prera- It must not be imagined from the toregoing accountof 

l^ba^ffbal ^^^^^^^'^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ become the universal rdigion in the 
Brahmaputra valley. This was by no means the case; and the 
great mass of the Each&ri, B&bh&, L&lung and other aboriginal 
tribes still held to their old tribal beliefe, just as do some of 
them even to the presoit day. No pressure was put upon them 
to change their creed ; and it is recorded that Nar Nirayan 
issued an edict setting aside the tract north of the . GK)s&in 
Kamala Ali for the practice of aboriginal forms of worship. 
Before starting on his expedition against the Ahoms ho 
made special arrangements for the performance by his Each&ri 
soldiers of their tribal rites on the banks of the Sankosh river. 
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Nar Niriyan w*8 a great patnm of leaimngi and some En- 
of the beBt-known AsBamese writings [date from his reign. ^'^'^"?^ 
Many Vaishnaya hymns and honuUes were written by Sankar learning. 
Ddti and M&dhab Deib ; Pomshottam Bidyabftgish compfled 
a grammar; and Ananta Eandali translated ike Sidfovat 
and other books into Assamese. 

Nar Nftrftyan executed many usefol public works. The Oongtanio- 
eonstroction <^ the Kamala Ali has akeady been mentioned, ^^^^i^ 
He made many other roads, and planted trees along them. 
He also ereeted several temples and caused numerous tanks to 
be dug. There is a tradition that he straightened the 
Brahmaputra near Findun&th, where it had previously run a 
Tery circuitous course. In 1636 the branch of that river which 
formerly flowed past H&jo is said by contemporary Muham- 
madan writers to have dried up, and we may perhaps conjec- 
ture that this was in consequence of the gradual enlai^ement 
of the channel cut by tiiis king more than half a century 
before. Kar KiU*iyan had a mint, and coins bearing his name, 
dated 1477 Sak (1656 A.D.) are still in exist^ce.* 

Balph Fitch visited the country during this reign and English 
gives the following account of it :— trayeller'i 

I went from Bengala into the country of Couch (Koch) ih« ooun^ 
or Quichen which lies 26 days' joum^ northwards ^* 
from Tanda. The king is a Oentile (Hindu) ; his 
name is Suckel Counse (SuUa Koch or Sukladhvaj) ; 
his country is great and lieth not fiur from Cauchin 
China ; for they say they have pepper from thence. 
The port is called Cacchegate (Chichakot). All the 
country is set with bamboos or canes made sharp at 
both ends and driven into the earth, and they can 
let in the water and drown the ground above knee* 
deep, so that men nor horses can pass. They poison 
all the wiaters if any wars be. Here they have much 
silk and musk, and doth made of cotton. The 
people have ears which be marvelous great, of a spaa 
long, which they draw out in length by devices 

Bee my Note on acme Coins Asiatio So<^e^ of Bengal for ld06, 
of ibeKoakKiBg^ JoanuJel^ Par(I. 
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while ihey be young. There they be all G^ntiles^ 
and they will kill nothing. They have hoBpitals for 
sheep, goats, dogs, cats, birds and for all living 
oreatores. When they be old and lame they keep 
them until they die. If a num catch or buy any 
quick thing in other places and bring it thither^ 
tiiey will give him money for it or other victuals 
and keep it in their hospitals or let it go. They will 
give meat to the ants. Their small money is 
almonds, which often times they use to eat. 
The statement that Sukladhvaj was the Baja probably 
shows merely the ^dient to which the real power vested in him. 
There is, however, a tradition that, owing to the alleged 
discovery by his astrologers that he was under the influence 
of Saturn, Nar N&rayan placed the conduct of aflhirs entirely 
in his brother^s hands for a whole year and wandered about 
in disguise, and it may be that Balph Fitch visited the 
country at this juncture. The story is not intrinsically im- 
probable and it has a counterpi^ in Ahom history in the 
case of Baja Sib Singh, who endeavoured to avert a similar 
omen by installing his Rapis in turn as the nominal rulers of 
his kingdom. 

It is di6Bcult to explain the statements made by thig 
traveller regarding the great tenderness shown by the people 
for animal life. It is &r from being one of their peculiarities 
at the present day, and it may be presumed that the state 
of things described was due solely to the personal action of 
Nar N&r&yan himself, who was, as we have already seen, 
open to all sorts of religious influences, and may well have 
been induced by some Buddhist or Vaishnava ascetic to open 
hospitals for animals and to inculcate the principles here 
referred to. 
EUffha We have seen that Baghu Deb was given the portion of 

^^ Kar Niriyan's kingdom that lay east of the Sankosh river. 
He thus ruled the country now, included in the Mangaldai 
subdivision and the districts of K&mrup and Gk&lp&ra; his 
dominicms stretched southwards from the Oo&lpftra boundary, 
and included the country between the old course of the 
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Brahmapain and the (Mro hills which now forms the eastern 
port of Mymensiiig^lL 

This latter tract may hare been acquired at the time of War with 
D&ud's defeat by Kh&n Jahto, but, in any case, Raghu was ^ ^^^^ 
not destined to hold it long. An A^han named Isft Kh&n, * 
the Bhuiy& of Khisrpur^ near Nftr&yanganj in Dacca^ was 
already a powerful chief in the time of D&ud. When the 
latter was overtlurown by Kh&n Jah&n, he became the leader of 
the Afghans throughout the eastern part of Bengal^ and at one 
time he ruled the whole country from Ohor&gh&t to the 
sea. He was defeated by Shahbftz Khftn in 1683 and fled 
by ship to Chittagong. He there coUected a body of troops^ 
and, witii their aid, he proceeded to carve out for himself a 
new kingdom. Encouraged, no doubt, by the dismemberment 
of the Koch dominions, he selected for his first operations the 
southern outlying portion of the tract assigned by Nar 
N&rftyan to his rebellious nephew. Raghu endeavoured to 
resist the invaders in person, and occupied a fort where the 
village of Jangalbftri in Mymensingh now stands. It was 
surrounded by a moat> but the defenders were not able to 
hold it against the vigorous onslaught of Is& Khftn and his 
men. Baghu himself escaped while the assault was in 
progress^ by a tunnel, which is still shown. Following up 
his victory Isft Khftn took from the Koches the whole country 
as far as Bangam&ti in the Ooftlpftra district. This invasion 
is not referred to in any of the local Bansabalif, but it is 
mentioned by several Muhammadan writers.^ 

Baghu Deb rebuilt the Manikut or Hayagrib temple Behoild- 
at Hftjo, which had been destroyed by KftlA Pfihftr, and i»« ^ 
endowed it with grants of land. When it was completed, Ha^ 
it was consecrated by the sacrifice of numerous human 

*€/. Wise, On iU Bdr^k Bkuiy- In MuhanwniMlan timef SarkOr 

d$ 9f JBattem Benaal (J. A. 8. Ghoris^ was thd northern fioin- 

B^ 1874 p* 818), and Blodunann's tier dvtriot skirting Kooh Bihir, 

translation of toe i^Nh p. 343. Isft and oomprisiog portions of the 

Khin was hrooght under sabjeo- modemdittriotsof Dinfijpor, Bang* 

tion to Akbar when BajaMftn Singh porandBogra. 
was Qovomor of Bengal 
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victims. The foUowing msoription is to be teen inside tiiis 
temple :— 

^^ There was a ruler ci the esrth named Bisra Singh; 
his illastrions scm^ the most wise king Malla Deb^ 
was the conqueror of all enemies. In grarity and 
liberality and for heroism he had a great repi]tation« 
and he was purified hj religioiis deeds. After him 
was bom his brother SuUadhyaj, who snbdned 
many countries. The son of this Sukladhyaj was 
king Baghu Deb^ who was like the greatest man of 
the Raghn race : his glories spread out in all direo- 
tions; the lord of Kftmarupai in obedience to the 
order of destiny^ is the slayer of the wicked^ who 
was like water to the flames of the fire of sorrow of 
the vast populace. Of the seed of Sukkdhyaj, % 
king was bom of the name of Baghu Deb^ who con- 
soles innumerable perscms and is a worshipper of the 
feet of Krishna; the king coming of age had « 
temple built on the hillock called Mani hillock in 
1605 Sak (1583 A.D.)- The most skilled and 
e£5icient artisan Sridhar himself built it.'^ 
Baghu's On Nar Nfir&yan^s death, his son Tiakshmi N&rftyan 

■on rebels. g^e^Q^^ ^^ throne of the westem Koch kingdom, which 
included Koch Bih&r and parts of Din&jpur, Jalpaiguri and 
Bangpur. Baghu Deb now declared himself independent. 
He strack coins in his own name,^ and refused to continue 
to pay tribute. TiakshTni Nar&yan was not in a position 
to force him to submit, and so resorted to underhand 
means. At his instigation Baghu^s son Parikshit rebelled 
against him, but the rising was unsuccessfuL Parikshit was 
thrown into prison and his confederates were hanged. 
After a time he escaped and fled to TAkshmi N&riyan 
who received him cordially. 
Baghi's Baghu Deb died, either from snake-bite or of poison 
^^ administered by the mother of his second son, India 
N&rftyan, about 1598. 

* The only extant coin of Bsgbn Deb is dsted 1510 Sak or 1588 A.D. 
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On hh deatii^ the mother of Indm Nirftyftn endeaydioed Parikdiit 
to place her son on the throne, but the chief ministen objected 
and sent word to ParOEBhiti who lost no time in hasten- 
ing to the capital and assmning the sovereignly. His 
first act was to cvder the execution of his brother Indra 
N&rftyan. M&n Singh^ the latter's uterine brother^ fled to 
Ahom territory^ where he was giy^ proteetiMi and an 
honourable position* 

Like his father^ Parikshit refused to acknowledge tiieQaanei 
supremacy of Lakshmi Nftrftyan. There is said to have been ^^ 
a short war between the two countries in which Tiakshmi Niztyan. 
N&r&yan was worsted. Both kings sought the frienddiip 
of the Ahoms. Tjakshmi N&r&yan had already, in 1686, 
given his daughter Sankala in marriage to the Ahom king 
8ukh&mph&, and in 1608, Parikshit gave his daughter 
Mangal Dfthi to Pratftp Singh. The Ahoms, however, were 
involved in wars with the Kach&ris and abstained from all 
interference in Koch affairs. 

TiakshTni N&rftyan therefore turned his attention to the 
Muhammadans, and, in 15^, he declared himself a vassal 
of the Mughal Empire. In the AihamAmak it is said 
of him that he ''has 4,000 horse and 200,000 foot^ 700 
elqphants and 1,000 ships. His country is 200 io$ long 
and horn 100 to 40 koi broad, extending in the east 
to the Brahmaputra, in the north to Tibet, in the south to 
Ohorftghit and in the west to Tirhut. *^ In 1697 he gave a 
daughter in marriage to Baja Mfin Singh, at that time 
the governor of Bengal, and soon aiCterwards, the btter 
sent a detachment into Koch Bihar to protect him, but 
the quarter from which an attack was threatened is not 
stated. 

The friction between the cousins ccmtinued to increase, and The 
at last, in 1612, TAkshmi N&r&yan went in peorson to Dacca ^Jf,^^*'''^* 
and begged tiie Naw&b to intervene. At the same time a btervoie. 
aamindar of Shushang, near Eandbari, complained of 
Parikshif 8 treatment of him. The Naw&b, Shekh Al&uddin 
Pathpuri Isl&m KhfiUj was glad of the importunity to humble 
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a Baja who had alwajs prided himself on his independeiioe, 
and despatched Mokariam Eh&n to invade Koch Hijo with 
6,000 hone, 10,000 to 12,000 foot and 600 ships.* The 
vangoaid was commanded by Eamal Ehin who mMY^Vi^ 
qoiddy bat caatiooslj to H&tsilah in the Karaibari pargan% 
fortifying his encampments with bamboo palisades, accord- 
ing to the costom in that part of the country. He then ad- 
vanced and laid siege to Dhabri, where Parikshit had erected 
a fort which he held with a garrison of 600 horse and 10,000 
foot The fort was taken after a month's bombardment and 
many of the defenders were killed. Parikshit thereupon 
sent an envoy to sue for peace, and at the same time gave 
an indemnity of 100 elephants, 100 ponies and 20 maunds 
of lignum aloes. The governor of Bengal was informed 
of this, but sent back word that Parikshit must make 
his submission in peorson and cede sthe whole of his 
country. 

Parikshit now asked the Ahoms to come to his assistance. 
They consented, on condition that he sent aH his available 
forces to join the Ahom army, but he was unwilling to 
do this, and elected to carry on the contest alone. The 
Muhammadans waited at Dhubri until the dose of the 
rains, when a sudden attack was made on them by Parikshit 
with 20 elephants, 400 horses and 10,000 men. This was 
repulsed, though with some difficulty, and Parikshit retreated 
in disorder. His fleet was soon afterwards engaged and 
defeated on the Sankosh river. 
Ckoiore At this juncture Tjakshmi Nftr&yan appeared on the scene 

dth A# ^^^ threatened his flank. Parikshit thereupon retreated to his 
Pariluhii capital at Bamagar on the Monis. The Muhammadans 
followed him, and at last compelled him to surrender with 
his elephants and other possessions. He was taken to Dacca, 
whence he was sent, under the Mughal Emperor's orders, to 
Delhi According to local accounts, Jah&ngir agreed to 
restore him to his kingdom, on his undertaking to pay a sum 

* The aoooQXit of this inTtiion if nSmdk (apiid Bloohmnm, J JL83iy 
taken mainlj from the FodUMk* 1872, pp. 63 ff.). 
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of four lakhs of rapees^ and he actaally started to return bat 
fell ill and died on tiie journey. 

His dominions, as far as the Bar Nadi, were annexed to Anneza-^ 
the Delhi empire and Mokarram Khftn's brother wa6 left in ^^^qq^' 
command of the Mughal garrison, which was at first stationed 
at Khelah. On his death in 1618, Mukarram Kh&n himself 
was appointed governor, and moved the head-quarters to 
H&jo. Several Muhammadan notables were given estates 
in the conquered country, and 10,000 to 12,000 p&iks, or 
soldiers armed with shields and swords, were sent up 
from Bengal and provided with land in return for military 
service. 

Parikshit's brother, Bali N&rftyan, fled to the Ahom king Bali 
Prat&p Singh who gave him shelter. This, with other grounds ^^^^* 
of ofEence, led to the invasion of the Ahom country by Ab& 
Bakr, which will be described further on. The invasion ended 
in the annihilation of the Mughal army. Bali Nftrftyan 
was installed by the Ahoms as tributary Baja of Darrang, and 
was renamed Dharma Nftr&yan. In 1617 tiie Ahoms, accom- 
panied by Bali Nftr&yan, advanced to Hftjo, but were even- 
tually driven back with heavy loss. The war was renewed in 
1610 when the Musalmans besieged Bali Nftr&yan in his fort 
on the south bank of the Brahmaputra. An Ahom army 
marched to his assistance, and the Musalmans were defeated 
and fled pell mell to H&jo. 

There were no further hostilities until 1636 when the Bali 
Mnhammadans, after being defeated in several ^<)06S8ive ^]^'']^* 
engagements, made their last stand at Hftjo, which fell after a end of 
gallant defence. The whole country west of the Bar Nadi then ^^^ 
fell into the hands of the Ahoms. A fresh expedition Aitaiiu 
was sent up from Bengal in 1687, and the Ahoms and their ally 
Bali Nftrftyan were gradually driven back. A decisive defeat 
was inflicted on them at Kftjali near the mouth of the Kallang. 
Bali Nftrftyan fled but was hotly pursued. He was reduced 
to great straits, and was eventually killed near Singiri Parbat. 
In 1688 peace was negotiated. The country west of the 
Bar Nadi was^given up to the Mnhammadans, and the Ahoms 
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weie lfi£fe in tmdiBiarbed poaseMion of the lett. of {he kin^ 
dom formerly ruled by Parikshit From tills time ike eafltom 
Koch kings ostn no longer be regarded as independent 
nders. They still administered a tract, which was mote or 
less conterminous with the Mangaldai snbdiyisiony but they 
did so as the subordinates of the Ahomsi and their position 
differed but little from that of the Sftring Raja, the 
Sadiyakhowa Oohiin and other local goyenors of the Ahom 
kings. The western Koch kings continued to rule as 
yassab of the Muhammadans ; and tiieir kingdom still 
survives, though within narrower limits, in the modem State 
of Koch Bihar. But their territory lay to the west of the 
Sankosb and did not include aiky part of the country which 
is now eomptised within the linuts of Assam. 
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CHAPTBR V. 

THE RISE OP THE AHOM KINGDOM. 

Ik tiie last two ohapto^ an aooonnt faaa been given ol the Origin of 
fortunes of various Bodo rulers^ whose anoestors had been ^V^ 
domiciled in Assam from time immemorial, wtiA who had 
abreadj lost much of their energy and martiid qualities by 
long residence in a fertile and steamy plain. We have now to 
disooss the doings of a race of alien conqaerors. Early in the 
tiiirteenth centitfy a band of hai^y hillmen wandered into the 
eastern extremity of the Brahmapatra Valley, led by 
ohan<3e nkthw than by any deep-seated design, and qnite 
aneonscioQs of tibe fact that their descendants were destined to 
bring the whole valley under their rule and to set a limit to 
the eaetwaid extension of theanpire of the Mughal conquerors 
of India. These were the progenitors of the Ahoms.* They 
Were an o&hoot of the great Tfti or Sh&n race, which spreads 
eastwards, from the border of Assam over nearly the ¥diole 
of Further India, and far into the interior of China. The 
special section to which they belong^, or the Shans proper, 
occupied the northern and eastern hill tracts of Upper Bupma 
and Western Yunnan, wh^re they formed a gro«p of states 
i(x which, acc(»ding to Ney Eljas, there is no coUertive native 
name. The paramount kingdom, the hcusie of the Mta 
branch oE the tiribe, was known to themselves as Mungman^and 
as Pong to the Manipuris ; and the latter term has been taken 
by some to denote the entire country or ooUection of states. 

As already statedi the Ahoms had tite historic sense very 
fully developed, and many of tlie ]^riests and nobles 
majntfldned Bwrw^, or chronicles, which were nAlitten up 
from time to time, and which contain a careful, reliable and 

* lliis if pranounoed ''Ah* qaentiy tliat I liaTe refn&ied from 
tone/' Tlie proper ip^Hng itf patUiig aooents on fiie Towelt. 
Ahdm, but the wora oeeart^so fre- 
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oontmaouB narratiye of theb role* The present histcnry of 
the AhomB has been compiled from the Buranju which still 
sorvive; but before dealing with it, it will be of interest to 
refer briefly to the Ahom legends regarding the creationj the 
flood and the origin of their royal family. 
His The story of the creation as told in Ahom traditions 

^^ ^ is cmde and fantastic^ but a brief ontUne of it may not be 
the altogether devoid of interest.* In the beginnings it is saidj 

^^'^'^'^'^ there were neither gods nor men^ animals nor any living thing. 
There was no earthj no airj no son, no moon^ no starSj but 
water only. There was a Supreme Being called Ph&i from 
whom a great light emanatedj but he had no corporeal exist- 
ence and remained suspended in the sky, ''like a swarm of 
bees in a hive.'^ He first assumed shape himself , and then 
created from his own body a being named Khun-thiw-kh&mj 
whose appearance was that of a huge crab, and who lay float- 
ing in the watofi with his face upwards. A tortoise was next 
created and a large serpent with eight hoodsj also a large 
white elephant with long tusks. A mountain was made in 
the north, and a pillar, to which a rope was aflixed, was placed 
on the top of it. Then two large gold-tinted spiders were 
brought into existence, and from their excrement the earth 
gradually formed above the waters. They made the heavens 
with their webs, passing quickly backwards and forwards like 
a woman working her loom. In due course Ph& created a 
female counterpart of himself who laid four ^gs, from 
which were hatched after many years four sons. Three of 
them vr&te appointed to rule the earth, the serpent and the 
thunder, respectively, while the fourth remained to assist his 
father in the subsequent acts of creation. The eldest son, the 
lord of the earth, contravened his father's orders, and although 
he did so inadvertently, he had to suffer death, and became a 
spirit. His son, who succeeded him as rulerof the earth, died 

• A trangkiioii of a iligbily for April 1904. Dr. Grienon 

different venion of this oofmogony points out that the opening poitioD 

it given bv Dr. Griereon in the recalls the oosmogony desorioed in 

Jonnial of tiie Boyai Asiatio Society the Babylonian tableU. 
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in histanijaiid became a hoasehold deily who looks after the 
welfare of families. Another spirit, whose origin is not 
explained^ took up his abode in a pipal tree. Seeing 
that the world was not going on properly^ Ood created a 
poet 

Like many other races the Ahoms have traditions of a And of ibe 
flood.'!' Itis said that once npon a time there was intense heat ^^^'^ 
from the son, which dried np all the water on the face of the 
earthy and many people and animak died of thirst. At length 
the intense heat caased the earth to cracky and an immense 
volume of boiling water burst out and killed all remaining 
living things^ save an old man named Thadlipling and a cow^ 
who took refuge in a boat made of stone. As the waters rose, 
this boat was carried to the summit of a high mountain 
called Ipft fax away to the north-east. The old man and the 
cow stayed on this mountain. The water gradually sub- 
sided leaving the bodies of the dead men and animals to 
decay. From them such an evil smell arose that it reached 
the abode of the Gods, who sent fire down from heaven to 
bum them. The heat caused by the conflagration was so 
intense, that the old man, unable to endure it, killed the cow 
and took refuge inside its body. There he found the seed of 
a pumpkin. After the fire had died away he planted this 
seed, and a tree grew up, which threw out four branches 
towards the four points of the compass. The northern branch 
was killed by the cold, the southern branch fell into the fire 
and was burnt, the western branch was destroyed by 
the remains of the flood, and only the eastern branch 
remained. 

This branch grew and flourished exceedingly, and produced 
a giant gourd, inside of which were men and every kind of 
animal, bird, and fish, and every kind of plant. The living 
creatures tried hard to get out, and at length their cries 



• ThiB Mooant of the Ahom of the Akom P^thii (J. A. S. B.» 
•toy of thefloodit tiJBeQffoiii my 1894^ Part III, page 108). 
Abstraot qf the Contenti cfime 
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mud rtraggleB reaohed tli6 ears of Lengdon or Indra,* who 
06iit a messenger named P&nthoi to ascertain the cause of the 
uproar. Pinthoi went and listened and heard the cries of 
meuj elephants, cattlej and other animals from inside the 
gonrd. He retomed and reported this to Indra, who sent 
his eldest son Aiphftlan to break open the gourd by means of 
a flash of lightning. Aiphal&n descended to earth to carry 
oat his father's instructions. He at 6rst directed his shaft 
towards the part of the gourd where the men were^ but tiiey 
entreated him not to destroy them and implored him to aim 
elsewhere, saying that, if they were allowed to live and to 
escape from the gourd, they would settle down and cultivate, 
idphftlin then aimed at the place where the cattle were, but 
they likewise begged him to spare them, saying that they 
would be required by the men for ploughing. 

Lengdon's son again and again changed the direction of 
his aim, but was always met by entreaties to discharge his 
fiery missile at Bome otiier part of the gourd. At 1^ the 
old man Th&olipling, who was sitting at the point where the 
flower had died off from the gourd, offered to sacrifice himself 
for the men if they would undertake to give him a feast and 
to worship him ever afterwards. The men promised to do so, 
and Aiphftlin thereupon discharged his lightning at the part 
of the gourd on which the old man was seated. Th&olipling 
was killed, but the gourd was split open, and ererything inside 
it escaped. Aiphftlan then taught the men different oocupa- 
tions } he also showed the birds how to build their nests, and 
tiie other animals bow to support themselves. Th&oliiding is 
still worshipped by the Ahom Deodh&is and Bftilongs, the 
tribal priests and astrologers, who al<me of all the Ahoins still 
retain any recollection of their ancient beliefiei. He receives 
from them periodic offerings of sweets, grain and other 

* The Peodhlisor Ahomprieflts of Aflsam. Aryaaprmoet^aswehaTa 

idratify all their jprinoipal deities already seen, foand their way to 

with ^ods of the Hindu pantheon. Farther India at a very early date 

It is impossible now to say when and took the Hindu n^ythology with 



they first did this, hut it may hive them. The word Lengdon 

been long before the Ahom oonquest <'one-powerful»"».tf., Hie Almighty. 
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edibleB. Lengdon is their main and sapreme god^ but this, 
thqr say, does not prerent them from doing homage to the 
man, but for whose aot of self-abnegation the gourd might 
have remained unbroken xmtil the present day. 

There aoe two Tersions of the origin of the Ahom kings, Tba 
one being the story told by the Deodh&is, which tallies very ^^^ 
closely with that still preserved amongst the Shins of Upper the Akom 
Burma, while the other is a modification of it, invented by the ^^'^S** 
Brfthmans witih a view to encouraging their oonversion to 
Hinduism. Both agree in attributing to them a divine 
ancestry. 

Aooording to tiie Deodh&is, Lengdon directed his son 
ThenkhAm to descend to earth and establish a kingdom there. 
Thenkh&m was unwilling to leave heaven, and so it was 
arranged that his sons Khunlnng and Khunlai* should go 
instpad. Lengdon presented than with an idol called 
S6mde6,t a magic sword, or Hengdin, two drums to be used 
for invoking divine aid, and four cocks for telling the omens. 
Xhunlung, being the elder, was to be the king, and Khunlai, 
the younger, his ehief councillor 

Khunlnng and Khunlai descended from heaven with their 
following by an iron (or golden) chain in the year 668 A.D., 
and alighted in the country of Mungrimungrftm,^ where the 
/nis or ShAns dwelt without a king. On arrival it was found 
that, in the hurry of departure, the cocks and other gifts had 
been left behind. One Lango went back to fetch them, and was 
given as his inward the kingdom of China and also the magic 
Hengdftn. Khunlnng and Khunlai built a town in Mungri- 
mungrftm. The latter by a stratagem ousted his elder brother, 
who thereupcm, taking tiie SomdeO with him, went further 

• jnmM4wn0 maant ''prince* anoMiort. TU Somdeo is said to 

dder" and Jtkun»lai, '* prince- haye been liill in the poMesiioa cf 

jrooager." Fnraadar Singh when ^he took 

t Aooofdi9« to the ShAa version refuge in Bengal in 1819. 

noofded bj Nej Elias, there were t MMng-H-mun^-rSm meant 

two idol% a male called Song and "eoantrr^deflerted-coantrv-nn^ 

a female caUed Smg ; they w«^ inhabited/' i.r., aa iB inhah it ed 

he taja, the images of Khnnlong's and desetted ooontiy. 
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weBt, and founded a new kingdom in Mungkhomongj&o.* 
He ruled for forty years, and then returned to heaven, leaving 
seven sons. The youngest, Khunchu, sueoeeded him, the 
others having been installed during his lifetime as tributary 
kings of other countries. The eldest son, whose kingdom was 
called Mungkang, inherited the Sdmdeo. Another son, it 
is said, was made king of Ava. In this connection, it is 
noteworthy that the Burmese rulers always called the Ahom 
princes their ''brother kings.'' Hung means ''country '' and 
Kanff "drum'' or "poison," so that Mungkang may be 
translated either as the " country of the drum " or the "land 
of poison." Apparently the former is the oorrect translation 
as Ney Elias quotes a tradition that Samlungph& found a 
sapphire drum in the bed of the river which waters it. 

The usurper Ehunlai ruled in Mungrimungram for seventy 
j^ears, and his son Ty&o&ijept7fttph& for forty years. The 
latter is said to have founded the Aijepi era, which is still 
current amongst the Narfts and Burmese. He died childless, 
whereupon Tyftokhunjan, of the line of Ehunlung and 
Khunchu, sent one of his sons to fill the vacant throne. This 
prince ruled for twenty-five years. On his death his kingdom 
was divided, one son taking Mungrimungrftm and the other 
Maulung on the Shueli river. The latter and his descendants 
ruled for three hundred and thirty-three yean, when the line 
became extinct and another of Elhunchu's descendants was 
elected king. One of his grandsons was Sukiphft, the founder 
of the Ahom kingdom in Assam,* he had a dispute with 
one of his brothers, in consequence of which he left the 
country and, after stealing the Sdmde6 from the Baja of 
Mungkang, fled towards Assam.t 

The Brahmanical account of the orig^ of the ruling 
family is very similar to that invented for other kings of 

* Mmng'kku'MMmg'fdo means kings who are said to have ruled in 

** ooontr^-great-oofuitrj-wide," i^^ Mongrimimgrim. Their names 

a land of great extent Ney Elias vary oonsiderably in the different 

gives the name as Maingkaing- BMranJu,9Jiid it is impossible to 

maingnyanng. say whioh, if any, is oorreot. 

1 1 have onutted the long listof 
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aboriginal etockj who from time to time were induced to enter 
the fdd of Hinduism. It is said that Vasishta Muni had a 
hermitage on a hill east of Sanm&rpith. Indra held high 
revels there^ and was one day seen by the Muni sporting with 
Sachi in his flower garden. In his wrath, the Muni cursed 
India> and condemned him to have intercourse with a low 
caste woman. This happened ; and the woman, who proved to 
be an incarnation of Bidyadhftri, b^at a son who was highly 
favoured by Indra. He had many children, of whom Khun- 
lung and Khunl&i were the eldest, and roled in Mungrimun- 
grim. The subsequent events are as already narrated. 

The traditions of the Ahoms regarding the origin of their Compftri- 
kings tally very closely in their main features with <^<>^Sai^ui 
preserved by the Sh&ns of Upper Burma, of which an account of other 
has been given by Ney Elias in his Eistory of the Skans.* ^^ 
There are, as may be well understood, many difEerences in 
matters of detail, and especially in the names of the various 
rulers and of the places where they reigned. A more note- 
worthy point of divergence is that the Shan chronicles, while 
they contain no reference to Sukaph&'s invasion of Assam^ 
clahn that Sftmlungphft, the brother of a king of Mungmau 
who ascended the throne in 1220 A.D., gained several notable 
victories in Upper Assam, where he defeated the Chutiyas, as 
well as in Arakan, Manipur and other countries. The two 
stories, however, are not necessarily incompatible, and it is 
quite possible that, while Suk&ph& was pushing his way across 
tiie Pfttkai, with a small body of colonists, rather than of 
military invaders, and establishing himself in the south-eastern 
comer of the Brahmaputra valley, the general of another 
Shin State may have entered the valley by a more easterly 
route and inflicted a iseries of defeats on the Chutiyas, whose 
kingdom was well to the north of the tract where the Ahoms 
made their first lodgment. 

That Sokftphft was the leader of the body of Shins who 
laid the foundation of the Ahom kingdom in Assam is a &ct 

* A less aooarate rommary of Pemberton in The EaeUm Fros- 
the sams traditions is given by tier qf India. 
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establislied, net oclj hj the nnaiiiinoiif testimonj of tlie 
BMnmjii, but also by nniyerfal and well-remembered tmditicm. 
There ii lefls certainty aa to the precise State from which he 
came, but there aeems no reason to discredit the statement of 
the Bwranfis to the effect that it was Maulung. In any 
/oase, there can be no possible doubt that the original home 
of the Ahoms was somewhere in the ancient kingdom of 
Pong. They are genuine ShAns, both in their physical tjrpe 
«nd in their tribal knguage and written character. l%ey 
called themsdves T&i (meaning '^ celestial origin''), which is the 
name by which the Shftns still designate themselves, and they 
maintained a fairly continuous intercourse with the inhabitants 
of their original home until very recent times. Nor is their 
movement across the Pfttkii by any means an isolated one. The 
Kh&mtis, PhAki&ls, Aitonias, Torungs and Kh&mjftngs are aH 
Sh&n tribes who have, at different times, moved al<mg the 
same route from the cradle of their race ; but the Ahoms were 
the only ones who did so before the conversion of its inhabitants 
to Buddhism. The other Shin tribes of Assam are aH 
Buddhists, which shows tibat they migrated at a later date. 
The Tnrungs, in &ct, did not reach the plains of Ajsam untfl 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Snkipbi, Suk&ph& is said to have left Maulung in 1215 A.D. with 
1268 A J). ^ following of eight nobles, and 9,000 men, women and chil- 
dren. It seems probable, though this is not stated, that the 
great majority of his followers were adult males. He had 
with him two elei^iants, and SOO horses. For tibirteen years 
he wandered about the hilly country of the PitkAi, making 
oocasional raids on N&ga villages, and in 1228 A. D. hearrived 
in Ehimjang. 

He crossed a river called the Ehimnimjing in rafts, and 
came to tiie Kongnying lake. Some Nftgas attempted to 
resist his advance, but he defeated them and perpetrated fright* 
ful atrocities on those whom he captured. He caused many 
of them to be killed and roasted, and compelled their relatives 
to eat their flesh. This ghastly barbarity created such wide- 
spread terror that the other N&gae of the nsighbonrhood all 
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jbuutened to make fheor submifldon. Leaying one of hi? 
nobles to role the o<mquered country^ Snkfiphft proceeded to 
Dangkftorangj Ehimh&ngpong and N&mrap. He bridged 
the Sessa riyer and ascended the Dihingj but^ finding the place 
icDBiiitable, he retasced his steps andj proceeding downstream^ 
reached Tipim. Thence he went in 1236 A.D. to MnngUang 
Chekbra (Abbaypor)! where he stayed for seyeral years* In 
1240, tiiis tract of country became flooded during the 
rainy season, so he left it and descended the Brahmaputra 
to Hibong, where he spent two years. While here, the Ahoms 
lived by cnltivaticm, but this place also was liable to 
inundation, and in 1244 a heavy flood necessitated another 
moye» Suk&pbft, therefore, continued his journey down the 
Brahmaputra till he reached the mouth of the Pikhu« Thfnce 
he went to Ligirigion. In 1246 he proceeded to Simaluguri, 
leaving a detachment at Ligirig&on. He stayed here for 
some years* It is said that he c<mtemplated an attack on the 
people inhabiting the valley of the Nfimdftng (a tributary of 
the Dikhu), but gave up the idea on finding how numerous 
they were. In 1268 Simaluguri was abandoned in favour of 
Char&ideo, where a city was built amid general rejoicings. 
To celebrate the occasion two horses wore sacrificed to the 
Gods, and prayers were offered by the DeodhAis under a 
mulberry tree. 

The neighbouring country was at this time in the posses- galijiiffa* 
sion of the Morins, whose king was named Badancha, and ^^ 
of the Bor&his, who were then ruled by Thakumthft. The ukd ' 

Morana still survive as a separate tribe, and at the end of Borihis. 
Ahom rule they occupied the country between the Dingori j 

and Dibru rivers ; they paid no revenue but supplied various 
products of the jungle, such as dephants, dye, hcmey and 
mats. Many now profess to be Ah(»ns, and they havead<^vted 
many Ahom rites and customs ; their language, however, is 
unmistakably Bodo. 8ukiph& fought with and defeated 
these tribes in turn, after which he wisely adopted conciliatory 
measures, and, by treating them as equals and encouraging 
intermarriage, he welded thooa all into <me nation. He made 
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friends with his brother rulers in his ancestral home^ and sent 
them presents of gold and silver. He died in 1268 A.D. 

He was an enterprising and brave prince^ and his treatment 
of the conquered Morftns and Bor&his was most judicious, 
but his fair &me is sullied by the brutal means he adopted to 
overawe the hostile N&gas of the PAtkfii. The memory of 
his wanderings along the valley of the Dihing river is still 
preserved in various local names and traditions. FoUowing 
the practice in his native country, Sukftph& appointed two 
great officers of State, known as the Bar Ooh&in and the 
Burh& Ooh&in, who exercised powers second only to those of 
the king himself.* It may be mentioned h^re that the Ahoms 
called Assam Mungdunsunkhfim (countryfull-garden-gold) 
or the country full of golden gardens. 
SoteaphA, Suk&phft was succeeded by his sonSuteuphft, who ruled 
1281. ^^^ thirteen years and died in 1281. In his reign the Kach&ris 
abandoned to the Ahoms the country east of the Dikhu river. 
It is related in one Bnraaji that there was a war between 
the Nar&s, or Shans of Mungkang, and the people of 
Mintara or Burma. The former were worsted, and appealed 
for help to Suteuphft, who replied that he would send 
a force to their assistance if the Nar& king would give him a 
daughter in marriage. The latter declined to do so. A quarrel 
ensued and Suteupli& sent an expedition against the Narfts, 
but his troops were defeated and the Burh& Ooh&in, who com- 
manded them, was slain. The Bar Ooh&in was promptly 
despatched with a second force, but, instead of fighting, he 
came to terms with the enemy. On his return he was dis- 
graced and imprisoned. He was subsequently forgiven on the 
intercession of the other nobles. 
N ri«L ^^ Nar&s are regarded by the Ahoms as their close 

kinsmen, but Ney Elias inclines to a somewhat different 
view. In the &bulous or half &bulous account of Khunlung 
and Khunlai, the former is credited with having occupied the 

* An aoooant o£ the Akom ter alto oontains an explanation of 
system of govemment will be the titles of the Ahom kings and 
foand in Chapter IX. That chap- nobles. 
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weBtem portion of the ooontryj i^., the tract around Mnng- 
kang in the Hokong valley. From this time^ down to its 
oonqaeet by S&mlnngph&j about 1216 A.D., the Shftn chron- 
iclee contain only a few vague references to this tract as the 
country of the Nar&s, and it seems to have formed an entirely 
independent state. Ney Elias adds thatj from the little he 
was able to glean of the Narfts from native sources^ they 
formerly constituted the aboriginal population of the region 
in que6ti<Hi> but afterwards became mixed with the Mau and 
Kh&mti Shftns ; their original seat was probably in Kh&mti. 
However that may be^ the Naifts were a comparatively civi- 
lized people^ andthefew who still remain in Kh&mti^ Mogaung 
and Upper Assam are regarded as a learned class. They are 
Buddhists^ and are generally employed as astronomers and 
writers. 

The next king was Suteuj^^s son Subinph&. He reigned Bubtimhi, 
from 1281 to 1298. During his reign no addition was made ^^ ^ 
to the territory conquered by SukftpIUL He distributed his 
Ahom subjedB in equal proportions between the Bar Gh>h&in 
and the Burh& Ooh&in. 

This prince was succeeded by his son Sukh&ngph(. During Snkhing* 
the long period of peace that followed their victory over the F^^-^^a^ 
earlier inhabitants of the tract in which they had settled, the 
Ahoms had greatly increased in numbers^ not only by natural 
growth, but also by the admission to their tribe of many local 
recruits and, probably, by the arrival of fresh emigrants from 
their old home ; and they were now in a position to hold their 
own against the more powerful Bajas around them. The 
result was a succession of wars which eventually made them 
masters of the whole of the Brahmaputra valley. Curiously 
enough, they Brst tried their strength, not against their 
immediate neighbours, the Chutiyas and SLach&ris, but against 
the Baja of Eftmati. Hostilities continued for some years 
with heavy losses on both sides. At last, their adversary grew 
wsary of the war, and, on the advice of his ministers, sent an 
envoy to sue for peace. A trealy was made, and his daughter 
Bajani was given to the Ahom king in marriage. 
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tlie other miniatera^lie brought the youth to the oapital and 
placed him on the throne. 
SodiDg- Sudftngph& became king in 1S97. He was then 6fteen 
^^4?»7^' years of age. Prom having been brought up in a Br&hman's 
house^ he is often known as the '' Brfthman Prince/' He 
built a town at Dhol&y but afterwards made his capital at 
Charguya near the Dihing river. His ccession marks the 
first stage in the growth of Brahmanical influence amongst 
the Ahoms. He brought with him from the H&bung country 
the Brfthman who had sheltered him and his sons. The 
latter were given posts of importance on the frontierj while 
the old Brdhman himself was installed as his confidential 
adviser, andj under his influence^ many Hindu rites and 
ceremonies began to be observed. 

The Tip&m chiefs, who were dissatisfied with the new 
rjgim^ hatched a plot against the young king. This Came 
to his ears, but instead of at once taking open steps against 
the conspirators, he caused a stockade for catching elephants 
to be constructed, and, having caught some elephants, invited 
them to join him in celebrating the occasion by a feast. 
Cows and buffaloes were slain and, when the festivities were 
i u full swing and all suspicion had been allayed, the conspirators 
were suddenly overpowered and put to death. According to a 
practice which was common amongst the Ahoms and many 
other Asiatic tribes, their heads were piled up in a heap as a 
trophy. 

Having thus disposed of his more active enemies, Sudftng- 
ph& endeavoured to conciliate the rest of the Tipftmias by 
marrying the daughter of one of their chiefs named Khuntai. 
The girl, however, had already become enamoured of a 
Tqpftmia named T&i Sul&i, and the latter, after dining one 
night with the king, sent a ring to the queen by one of 
his servants. The king was informed of this, and called for 
an ' explanation from Tai Sul&i, who fled forthwith to 
Surumphdy king of Mungkang, and begged for help. The 
latter sent his Bar Ooh&in with an army against SudUgphft, 
who met the invaders in person and defeated them, near 
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KnhiArbiri in the Tipftm ooontrji bat sostuned a slight wound 
from a 8p6ar*thnist while riding on an elephant at the head of 
his troops. The enemy were pnrtned by the Ahom Bar Qoh&in 
as &r as the ^Ltkii. There were no further hoetOitieei and a 
formal treaty was oonclnded in 1401 by which the Pfttkfti was 
fixed as the boundary between the two conntries. The meet- 
ing of the two Bar QohftinSj who oondnoted the negotiations 
for peace, took place on the side of the Nongnying hke, 
twenty-eight miles soath*west of Bfargherita, and statnes of 
them are said to have been earned in the rook there. A 
solemn oath of amity was swonii and consecrated by the cut- 
ting up of a f owL The word P&tkii is said to be derived 
from this incident. The full name was Pftt-kii-seng*kau, 
which means ^'cut-fowl-oath-swom.'' The former name of 
the pass was Dii-kau-rang or '^ the junction of nine peaks.'' 
Nongp-nyftng means '^ lake-shaking.'' 

Tii Sulftij being thus deprived of his asylum, took refuge 
with the Baja of K&matftj who refused to give him up. An 
expedition was despatched under the Bar Ooh&in to invade 
K&mat&, but the Raja averted war by giving his daughter 
Bhftjani to Sudingph&j with a dowry of two elephants and a 
number of horses and of male and female servants, as weQ as 
a quantity of gold and silver.* 

Sudftngphft devoted the remaining years of his reign to 
completing the subjugation of the Tipftm, Khftmj&ng and 
Aiton tribes, whose chiefs had again refused to pay tribute. 
It was found that they had received encouragement from the 
Narft Baja, and messengers were sent to remonstrate with 
him ; he warned the recusant chiefs not to expect any further 
aid from him and they then submitted. Sudftngphft died in 
1407 after a reign of ten years. Oun&bhir&m says that this 
king gave himself up to a life of self -indulgence but none of 



e Bloahmann, relying on Frinsep^ Mmroe of Priniep't informitkia is 

m that during this reign tiM 

LLoms conqaared NorUi-Baft 

lengal as far as the KaratM 

(J. A. 9. B.. 1878, p. 986). Tbe 



says that during this reign & not known, but tiie statonent nrob- 
Ahoms conqoored North«Bast ably refers to this dispute with the 
Bengal as far as the Kani^ Baja of Kftmati. 
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the JBwranfii in uij way oonfirm this statement^ aaditt 

aoouracj Ib doabtfnl. His reign was a yerj eventful one^ 

and in one battle at leaBt he fought at the head of his troopt. 

Sajmfir- The late king's son Suj&ngph& ascended the throne. No* 

{^ ^ thing of any importance is recorded during his reign* He 

14S2. died in 1422. 

Saphik- One of his sons, 8uphftkph&^ was the next king. He 

1^ . reigned sevrateen years^ and died in 14S9. His reign ako 
1489. was unerratful. 

SoMoplii, Susenphi, a son of Suph&kphft by a Tipftm princess^ now 
l^to ascended the throne. The chief occurraice of his reign was 
an expedition against the Tangsu Nftgas in retaliation for raids 
committed by them. The king^ who led his troops in person^ 
attacked and routed the N&gas^ but the Ahoms lost ons 
hundred and forty men in the battle.* A ruler of some coon* 
try to the east of Assam is said to have sent presents to 
Susenphftin order to make friends with him^ and the Akhimpa 
Nigas came in with a present of swords as a token of their 
submission. 

Susenph& died in 1488 after a reign of forty-nine years. 
The scanty references to Ids long reign in the BuranjU mMj 
perhaps be taken as proof that he was a good king and that 
under his rule the people were contented and prosperous. 
8a^€mpbi» Susenphft was followed by his son Suhenphft. War was 
iSL renewed with the Tangsu N&gas^ who were ultimately def eated^ 
though^ at the commencement of hostilities^ they routed a 
detachment of Ahoms, and cut off the head of the Bar Ooh&in 
who was in command. In 1490 war broke out with the 
Kach&ris. The Ahom army was defeated at Dampuk, on the 
bank of the Dikhu, with the loss of a commander and one 
hundred and twenty men killed and many more wounded. 
The Ahoms sued for peace^ and a princess was sent to the 

* This is the greneral Tertion. inirfired as he sat there, and that the 

AeoordinT to (meaoooant the Ahoms fonrokia GohXin then tock oom« 

were defeated, while another writer mand and defeated the NAgas with 

SSTS tiiat Sotenphi himself fled hesTT loss. The word Tangsu is 

from the field in a litter, being so said to be deriyed from the Ahom 

oreroome with panic that he was tanf " chase " and su ** tif^.** 
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KMhiri long with two dephaniB and iwclTt female ftkTeB m 
hot dowry,* 

SnhraphA w«i tmnrinftted in 1498 by iome men of tbe 
Tiirangbin olaiu They had been poniBhed for stealing some 
paddy from the royal granary and> in revenge, stabbed the king 
to death with a pointed bamboo^ while engaged on some repairs 
in the palaoe. Aoeording to some aoooonts the mnrder was 
instigated by the Bnriia Oohain. 

Snhenphft was snooeeded by lus son Supimphft, whoatoftoe Sapim* 
set himself to trace oat and punish his other's murderers. F^ . 
This led to the revolt of the Burhi OohiiDj who appears to I4fff, 
have been snspeeted of eompUcity. There is a story that otte 
of Suptrnj^'s wives happened to see a N&ga chief, iHio had 
come to pay tributei and praised his beauty in the king's 
hearing. The latter was so incensed at this that he sent her 
to the Nftga's village. She was pregnant at the time and 
subsequently gave birth to a son of whom more will be heard 
later on. SupimphA died or, as some say, was assassinated^ in 
1497. 

His son Suhungmung ascended the throne at Oharguya Snhimg* 
with great ceremony. The increasing influence of tiuB!|M^ 
Brihmans is ehown by the fact that he also assumed ti» Diliingia 
Hindu name Swarga Nftrftyan. He was better known as the l^^'i^ 
Dihingia Baja, because he made his capital at Bakati on the 1539. 
Bihing and settled a number of Ahoms in the neighbour^ 
hood, after erecting an embankment along the river to prevent 
inundation when it was in flood. In 1504, the Aitonia Nigas 
revolted^ and the Bar Oohiin and the Burhft Oohiin were 
placed in charge of an expedition against them. The Nftgas 
were defeated, and acknowledged the supremacy of the Ahom 
king to whom they sent a daughter of theur chief and a 
present of four elephants as a peace offering. They also 
agreed to pay a yearly tribute of axes, gongs and amber. 



* This U the vsrikm gxvia in thst when pesee wis totA^t 
M Buranjis. Qumbhiiiim tayi Kaddlris sedsd sonis tsnitofy. 
that the bsMle was indeeisifs aad 
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In 1610 an enqniiy was made into the number^ oonditiion 

and distribution of the people^ and they were divided into 

clans. In 1512 the H&bong country was annexed. 

^1^3^ In 1618 the Chutiya Baja, Dhir Nii&yan, invaded the 

the countiy with an army and a flotilla of boats.'* His land forces 

Ohotijaf . ^ere defeated at Dikhu Mukh by the Ahoms^ who were 

also victorious in a naval encounter at Sira&ti. The Chntiyas 

lost heavily in both engagements and were compelled to retreati 

whereupon Suhungmung took possession of Mungkhrftng, 

and of the country round N&md&ng^ where he built a 

town. Dhir Nir&yan now invoked the aid of the Baja of 

Mungkang, who was at first disposed to help him. He was^ 

howeveri dissuaded by a Bftnpara chiefs and eventually sent 

presents to Sohungmung and made an alliance with him,t 

Failing to obtain help from outside, the Chutiyas made no 
effort to recover their lost territory untQ 1520, when they 
attacked the Ahom fort at Mungkhrftng. The Ahom com« 
mander was killed in a sortie and the garrison fled ; and for a 
time the Chutiyas once more ruled this tract of country^ For 
some reason, not disclosed in the Buranjii, two years elapsed 
before Suhungmung equipped a fresh expedition. The Chutiyas 
were then engaged and ddeated near the mouth of the Sessa 
river, and not only was the lost territory recovered, but a 
further advance was made to the mouth of the Tiph&o river, 
where a fort was erected. 

In 1528 the Chutiyas laid siege to this fort, but met with 
a stubborn resistance. Suhungmung hurried to the place with 
strong reinforcements, and arrived on the very day on which 

* Aooording to other aooonnti the projeoted invssion mentumed in 

the invsiion oooarred in 1616, and the teit, set out to nwderUke the 

the nime of the Chutiys king wss conoaest of Asism, but tiuit» on 

Chandra Nurlvaii, not Dhir reaching the boundary, thie Ahom 

Nirtjan as stated in the text king soit lum large presents of 

t Aooording to Key Elias, it is oattie and honss snd he retrested 

ststed in the ShJIn chronicles that peacefully. This apparently refers 

Chaokaaphl, who ascended the to the same incident, and, m spite 

throne of Mnngkang or Moganng of the difference in details* affords 

im 1498 and might, therefore, weU some confirmation of Uie accnracj 

hsyebew still diye atth^ time of pf the Abopn B«rait/a, 
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ihe Chutiyas were deUyering their assault. He at once made 
a coimter-attack^ and the ChutilTas were utterly routed. They 
•ned for peace and sent valuable presents^ but Suhnngmung 
would aooept nothing less than the heirlooms of the Chutiya 
Idng^ his gold eat^ gold elephant^ and gold umbrella. These 
being refused, the war was continued. The Chutiiyas fortified a 
position at the mouth of one of the rivers near Sadiyai but 
were easily dislodged by the Ahoms, who crossed the river on 
a bridge of boats and pursued the retreating Chutiyas as &r 
as the K&itara hill. The latter then occupied the hill 
Chautan (Chaudangiri)^ and for some time kept the Ahoms 
in check by rolling down heavy stones. As it was found 
impossible to win the position by a frontal attacki a force 
was detached to take the enemy in the rear. The back of the 
mountain was precipitous, and, at first, the ascent seemed 
impractieable ; but the Ahom soldiers were not to be denied, 
andj by holding on to creepers^ they at last gained the 
summit. The Chutiyas, taken by surprise, fled hastily to 
Jftngmungkh&m (M&thAd&ng),when another engagement was 
forced on them. Their king was killed by an arrow, and 
his eldest son, who rushed forward to avenge his death, was 
also slain. The Chutiyas then gave way, and fled, hotly 
pursued by the Ahoms, who took a great number of 
priscmers, including the whole of the royal family except 
the principal queen who, preferring death to captiviiy, 
killed harself with a spear. The captives and loot {in* 
duding the royal heirlooms) were presented to Suhnngmung, 
together with the heads of the Chutiya king and his son. 
These were buried under the steps of the temple at 
Charftideo, so tiiat the Ahom king might walk over them 
whenever he entered the temple. 

The whole Chutiya country was now annexed, and a new 
officer of State, who was called the Sadiy& Ehow& Ooh&in, 
was appointed to administer it. In order to strengthen his 
position, three hundred Ahoms of the Oharphaliya clan^ 
with their families and twelve chiefii, were removed from 
Garhgfton to Sadiya, and another contingent of the same 
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dan wwe aetilad on the banks of the DiluBg ririt. Tlit 
votbI familj^ wiih the leading men amongst the CkutiTas, 
were deported to Pftkarigori^ while a number of Brikmaas 
and of blaoksmithe and other artisans were taken from Sadijna 
to the Ahom oapital. HaTing settled all these siatiaRSy 
Snhnngmnng retomed to Chariideo where he pe t forme d 
the Miikkvin eeremonj. 

This isan Ahom eeremcmy for obtaining long Hfe (from rt^ 
^'reriye/'and iMn, ''life.'') It was general^ performed 
at the installation of a new king^ or in time of danger, or 
after a vietorj. The prooedore was as f oDows. The king 
sat in fall drees on a platform, and the Deodhii, Mohan and 
B&ilong pandits, i.e., the tribal priests and astrologefs, poored 
holy water, purified by the recitation of saored texts^ over 
his head, whence it ran down his body through a hols in 
the platform on to the chief B&ilong, or astrologer, who was 
standing below. The king then changed his dothes, giving 
those which he had been wearing and all liis ornaments to the 
chief Bailong. The same ceremony, on a smaller scale, was 
also frequently performed by the common people, and still is, 
on certain occasions, #.^., when a child is drowned. 

The Sadiyi Khow& Goh&in was shortly afterwards at- 
tacked by Phukingmung, a chirf of one of the neighbooi^ 
iiig hill tribes. The latter was defeated and skin, but not 
before he had himself killed one of the Ahom commanders 
with his spear. Another local chief, ^o had been inclined 
to give trouble, thereap<Hi made his submission and sent a 
daughter to the royal seiaglio. In 1626 Suhungmnng pro* 
ceeded in person to the Dihing country and appointed oBo&a 
to administer the frontier provinces of H&bung, Dihing and 
Banlung. 
Creation It is narrated that ike wife of the late king SupimphA 
^^^^ who had been sent by him to a Niga chief, subsequentiy 
of gave birth to a son named Senglung. Suhungmnng, on see* 

^^^ ing this youth, was struck by his high-bred appearanoe^ and 
learning tiiatthis mother was already jMragnant before Supimphft 
sent her away, he took him into faroor, and created for him 
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the new appoinimeiit of Barpfttra OohAin^ which he made 
equal to those of the Bar Goh&in and the Burhft Ooh&m. 
Theeetwo fnnctionarieB objected to the new appointment and 
refused to give up for it any of the men under tiieir o<»itroL 
The king^ however, overcame tiiis difficulty bj allotting to 
the Barpatra Gk>hftin, the Barfthis, Chutiyas and Mor&ns, who 
had not been placed under mther of the other Gohiins. He 
then caDed a oouncil of all the leading nobles, and, giving^ 
Senghmg a seat between the Bar Gohiin and tiie Burhi 
Gohiin, publicly invested him with his new appointment and 
declared his rank to be equal to theirs. 

In November 1526 Suhungmung marched against the Kadblri 
Kachazis, and ascended the Dhansiri to Bardu&r, where a^"^^* 
bathing gh&t was constructed under his orders. He caused 
* a &>rt with brick walls to be built at Marangi, and spent 
several nights there. He then advanced with his army, the 
leaders of which were mounted on dephants, to Maihftm 
or Kftthkatia. The vanguard was here surprised and put to 
flight with the loss of 40 men kiDed, and Maih&m was ra- 
eeeupied by the Kachftris. The Ahoms were rallied and 
advanced again to the attack ; and this time, although the 
Kachftris defended themselves valiantly with bows and arrows, 
they were at last overpowered and forced to retreat with 
heavy loss. They were closely followed by the Ahoms, and a 
fresb engagement was forced on them, in which they sustained 
a decisive defeat, leaving, according to one account, 1,700 
dead upon the fidd. 

Early in 1527 the Chutiyas revolted. They were soonChotija 
reduced to submission, but the Dihingia Ooh&in lost his fife '^dt 
during the disturbances* 

In the same year occurred the first Muhammadan in- Mnhain- 
vasion recorded in Ahom history. The name of the Musal- n*^ 
man commander is not given, but he is called the great 
Yasdr.^ The Ahoms attacked his army in front and on 

* Thk ii ftpparenfiy the inrmnon pMsage ; — 
referred to % the author of the "After having vednoei the 
Ei^S9U4ialdiin in the following Bajaa of the distriets as fir as 
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bafih flanks and defeated it They carried the pursuit as far 
as the Bnrai river and captured forty horses and from twenty 
to forty cannon. On hearing of the victory^ Suhungmung 
proceeded to Sal& and sent a force to take possession of 
Duimunisila. A fort was constructed at the mouth of the 
Burai river and a detachment was posted at Phulb&ri. After 
making these dispositions the king returned to his capital^ but 
in 1629 he again w^t to Salft^ whence he despatched filibus- 
tering expeditions down the KaUang and up the Bharali. 
The slaves and booty taken in these forays were made over to 
the king who^ after leaving a guard at N&rftyanpur^ returned 
to Dildng. At the close of the year^ the Chutiyas again 
revolted^ but they were defeated in various engagements on 



OrifMi Husain took trilmte from 
tham. After this he reeplved to 
invade the kingdom of Aaim, in 
the north-eset of Bengal, and 
he aet oat with a larse army 
of foot and » nomeroos fleet, and 
entered the kingdom and subdued 
it as far as Eimmp and Kimatft 
and other districts. The Raja of 
the eountry, unable to withstand* 
withdrew to the mountains. 
Sultan Husain Jeft his son with 
a stronff army in Asim to complete 
the smlement of the country, 
and returned victoriously to Bei^. 
After the return of the Suttan 
the Prinee pacified and guarded 
the conquered country ; but when 
the rains set in, and the roads 
were closed, the Raja issued i^ 
his men from the huls, surrounded 
the Prince, and cut off his sup- 
plies. In a short time they were 
aU killed." 

Hie expeditions against KftmatA 
and against the Ahoms are here 
spoken of as forming ]^art of the 
same operations. If this were so, 
there would be an error of more than 
twent V years in the date given in 
the Ahom Buranfis, as the fall of 
KAmattpur|to6k place in 1408 A. D. 
The author of the Biy^M does 



not, however, give his authoritv 
for his versi<m, and it does not teU 
very strongly against the theory 
that there were in reality two 
separate expeditions, the one against 
ElmatK in 1498, and the other 
against the Ahoms some twenl^ 
years later. The Bijfa» was not 
c(mipiled until 1787, and two expe* 
ditions in the same direction might 
easily be confused, and treated 
as one and the same, in the 
lapse of years and the uncertain 
record of oral tradition or loose 
writing. It is known that the 
invasion of Exmatftpur ended with 
the death of the Raja ITilXmbar. 
In Husain ShXh's inscription of 
A.H. 907 (160 A.D.) at Gaur the 
conquest of Eftmrup and Kimati 
only is referred to, uid there is no 
mention of any expediticn against 
the Ahoms, so that it had probably 
then not taken place. In these 
circumstances there seems no reason 
to doubt the accuracy of the Ahom 
chronology. In the Fo^AtjraA 
i'lhriyaX it is said that Husain 
Shih's army consisted of 24,000 
foot and horse and numerous ships. 
{ef. J. A. 8. B., 1872, pp. 79 and 
335, and 1878, p. 209). 
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the Cliudangiri and Dan^thaDg hilk^ and on the banks of 
the Biahmapntra, Dibong and Knndil rivers. 

In 1681> the Ahoms again erected a fort at Marangi. Frethwar 
This gave offence to Khnnkhara> the Kachftri king, and he sent Kadiiris. 
his brother Detch& to drive them out. A battle was f onght> 
in which the Kachftris were routed and their commander was 
killed. In order to punish Khunkhara for this attack^ and 
for his encroachments elsewhere^ Suhungmung proceeded up 
the Dhansiri with a large army^ and halted at the junction of 
the Doyang and Dhansiri rivers. A night attack was made 
on a place called Nika, which was taken and bumt« The 
Ahoms then advanced to Dengnuti where the army was 
divided into two divisions^ one ascending the lett^ and the 
other the right, bank of the Dhansiri. Another battle was 
f ought, and the Kachftris were again defeated and pursued as 
far as their capital at Dimftpur.* The Eachftri king fled 
with his son^ and a prince named Detsung was set up in his 
place^ after he had given his sister to Suhungmung^ and made 
numerous presents to himi and his chief nobles. 

Hostilities were now renewed with the Muhammadans Faither 
who had advanced up the Brahmaputra with fifty vessels. A ^J^f*' 
battle was fought at Temftni in which the Ahoms were invasioiif. 
victorious^ and the Muhammadan commander^ leaving Ids 
shipS; fled on horse-back. Ghurisons were placed by the 
Ahoms at Salft^ on the bank of the Bharali^ and at Singiri. 
The last*mentioned place, which was in charge of the Barp&tra 
Oohftiu^ was soon afterwards attacked by a large force of 
Muhammadans, but they were defeated and pursued as far as 

* Dimipar, or the town on the as the xuone of the river on which 

Dims, ii a modem name. We the Kaohiri captal was sitaated. 

have no record of the Kaohiri name Nim is the Ahom word for water 

for the ^soe. It was called hy the or river, and we thos find the 

Ahoms uhe-din-chi-nen (city-Mrth- Dhansiri called Nim-tima, or 

hum-make), i .^^ uie orick eil^. "rirer-riTf r." The Jaldhftka river 

It was also sometimes alluded to in North Bengal was simikrly, 

as Che-diinll, cat the eitv on until quite reoentiy, called Di-ehho, 

the Bimft river. BimA or Duimil the first syllahb heingihe Kaohliri» 

was the Kaehiri woord for any and the second the llhetan name 

large coUeetion of water {di, water; for water or river. 
m4> gv^)? but the Ahoms took it 
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Kliftgttrijin (Nawg<mg) tad their oommaaidar. Bit Milik, wm 
slain. Fifty horses and many cannons, gnns^ ete., were talna 
and offered to Sahungmnng^ who was so greatly pleased with 
the Barpitra Qohiin's oondaot of the operatioiis tiiat he 
pFQsented him with a beautiful girl and ordered tiie EiUkv3m 
oer^nony to be p^ormed tot him with great pomp. 

In April 1682^ m Mohammadan commander named 
Torbak'^ with thirty elephants, 1,000 horses and a large 
park of artillery^ as well as a great nnmber of foot sddiera^ 
invaded the coontry, and encamped opposite the Ahom fort at 
Singiri« On hearing of this, Snhmigmnng sent lus son SnUeA 
with strong reinforcements to Singiri, and himself inroeeeded 
to Sal&. After a long time spent in skirmishing, SnUen 
became impatient and, contrary to the advice of his astrdbgers, 
orossed the Brahmaputra and attacked the Muhammadan 
encampment. He met with a rigorous resistance, and, in the 
end, suffered a crushing defeat, eight of his commanders 
being killed and he himself severely wounded. The Ahons 
retreated to Sal&, where reinforcements were collected, and tiie 
BarpAtra Ooh&in was made the Commander-iorChief. 

The Musalman army halted at Eoli&bar for the rainy 
season, and during the next few months tiie only event recorded 
is the capture by them of seven boato on the Brahmaputra* 
In October they took up a position at Ohiladhari, and in 
November, Suklen, who had recovered from his wound, came 
down to take command of the Ahom forces at Salt, where he 
was shortiy afterwards surrounded by the Muhammadans* 
They burnt down the houses outside the fort, but^ in an 
attempt te storm the place, were repulsed by the Ahoms, who 
poured boiling water on tiiem. A sortie was made, and the 
Muhammadan cavalry was being driven back, when thor 
artillery came te the rescue and threw into confusion the 



• This oommandMr*! name oan« who soeeeedad biiii« rciAed only a 

not be traced in any Muhammadan iaw months, and was mllowed hy 

history. Narnt 8hih ruled till Mahmud 8hih, the hwt of tte 

1682 when he was mudered hj his dynasty of Husain Shih. He was 

eoiniohs. Ali'addin Firoz Shih, del^iML Iry Sher Shah in litt. 
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dBpbmti aitaolied to the Ahom armj^ whieh wm then 

ropuked with hmry loes. In one or t?ro sabBeqaent eAcoontart 

Mko, saooeai reeted with the Mngalmiw. AtlasttbefortaneaE 

w«r dbaaged. In March 16SS a naTal engagement near 

Doiinanisfla resulted in a great yictorj for the Ahoouu Two 

Mnhammadan oommanden, Bangal and Tija («f0)> wec« 

alain, together with a krge nnmber of oommon soldicn* 

According to the BwranjU the total loeses on the side of the 

ia^aden were between 1^600 and S,500 men. They also lost 

twenty-two ships and a number of big guns. 

Next dskjf Turbak was reinforced by Husain Khin with 

Qz fllqibants, 100 horse and 600 foot soldiers, and he now 

to(^ up a position at the mouth ci the Dikrai, while ti» 

AhomB latched their camp on the opposite bank. Tlw two 

anaies lay lacing each other for several months, each waiting 

for tiie other to kare its entrenchments. The initiative was 

eventually taken by the Ahoms, who attadced and defieatsd 

the Muhammadans in a series of engagements. The final 

battle was fought near the Bharali. A number of elephants 

and h<»nes on the Musalman side got Ix^ged in a morass^ 

and their line of battle was thus thrown into oonfnsiott. 

Turbak tried to save the day by leading a cavalry ohargo 

in person, but in vain. He was transfixed by a Bpetr,^ and, 

when he fell, the defeat became a rout. The Ahoms followed 

hard on the fugitives as far as the Karatoya river, where 

their commander i» said to have erected a temjdie and exea* 

vaited a tank in commemoration of the victory. Before 

returning, an envoy is said to have been sent by him to the 

king of Oaur with presents^ and to have brought back a 

princess for the Ahom king. It would thus appear that this 

iBvasicm was tiiie work, not of the nominal king of B^igal^ 

but of some local Muhammadan chief or freelance, of whom^ 

at this period, there were many in the outlying parts of that 

province. 

oiliit Mtnt the most reliable sent hj Sidumgmimg, who nw 

iiory,bolsoootd]nfftooB6J9i»>vMi;<, that it was hopelats to «xpeel 

he was trssehsroodysUbbsd before victory eo long as ^irbskliTed. 
the engagement hy an 
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Daring the ptmnit, Hnnin Khftn was caught and put to 
death. Twenty-eight elephants and 850 hones were taken^ 
together witii a great number of cannon and matchlocks^ and 
a qoantity of gold and silver and other booty. This was 
made over to the king^ who divided the elephants and horses 
among his nobles. He then returned to his capital at Dihing 
and performed the Rikhkvan ceremony, after which he 
proceeded to Charftideo, where he offered oblations to the 
dead and sacrifices to the Gk)d8. The head of Turbak was 
buried on the top of the Char&ideo hilL 

The use of firearms by the Ahoms dates from the dose of 
this war. Up to this time their weapons had consisted of 
swords, spears, and bows and arrows.* The Muhammaduis 
who were taken prisoners in this war were settled in 
different parts of the country. Tradition says that tiiiey were 
at first ordered to cut grass for the king's elephants, but were 
found quite unfit for this work. They were then employed 
as cultivators, but their ignorance of agriculture was so great 
that they carried mud to the paddy seedling^ instead of 
ploughing land and planting the seedlings in it. They were 
then left to their own devices, and to(^ to working in brass, 
an occupation which their descendants, who are knovm as 
Morias, cany on to this day.t 



* Thif is the fltatemeai of the 
Ahom historians, and is probably 
oorreot The prerioas use of fire- 
arms is nowhere mentioned in any 
history or tradition. Tavemier, 
hswever, in narrating the resolt 
of Mir Jnmlah's eiqpedition to 
Assam in 1(M8, says :— 

"'Tis thought that these (the 
Ahoms) were the people that 
formerly invented gunpowder ; 
which spread itself from Asim to 
Pega and from Pegu to China, 
from when the invention has been 
attriboted to the Chinese. How- 
ever, certain it is that Mirgimola 
broaght from thence several pijwes 
of cannon, which were all iron 



B, and store of excellent powder, 
made in the country. The 
powder is roond and small like oars, 
and of excellent quality." (Taver- 
nier, London, 1678, Ft II, Bk. Ill, 
p. 187.) 

t The ordinary Mnhammadans of 
Assam call themselves Qarid, an 
indication of their daim to have 
oome originally from Gaor, the 
ancient Mohammadan capital of 
Bengal. Moria may be a connip- 
tion of this word (the Murias fi«- 
qoently prononnce g as m), or the 
term may have reference to the way 
in which they fiishion Uieir wares 
by beating; mSriba means ''to 
beat " in Assamese. 
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In 1684 there was a very serere oaibreik (A oatUe disease^ Oattie 
a soonrge whioh^ it is oonunonlj asBerted^ was not known in ^^'^*'^' 
Assam till comparatively modem times^ and a great number 
ot cattle died. 

The years 1636 and 1636 were taken up with hostilities Rxpedi- 
agamst the Ehftmj&ngi T&blong and Nftmsang N&gas. The ^^^ 
.operations were entrusted to the king's son Suklen^ who had Higms. 
already distinguished himself in the struggle with the 
Muhammadans. The Kh&mj&ng N&gas soon yielded and 
paid a fine of one hundred mitkun (bison)^ which were 
presented to the king, but the two other tribes inflicted a 
reverse onthe Ahomtroops^ who retreated with the loss of four 
guns. Shortly afterwards^ howeyer^ they made their sub* 
mission and returned the guns. 

In the meantime the Kach&ri Baja, Detsung, had again i^iud 
shown signs of hostility. An army was sent against 1^»t^l!^ 
and the king himself accompanied it as far as MarangL in Dhaa- 
JThe force advanced vid H&mdai to B&nphu> from ^^i^h^ 
place troops were sent up both banks of the Doyang. The ^^^* 
force which marched along the right bank drove back the 
Each&ris^ but that on the left bank was held in check until 
reinforcements were pushed forward, whereupon the Kaob&ris 
fled, and suffered heavy loss in the pursuit which followed. 
Detsung at first took refuge in a fort on the Daimftri hillj but 
on the approach of the Ahoms, who advanced up the Dhansiri, 
he fled, first to Lengur and then to his capital at Dimftpur. 

The Ahoms continued to press forward, but, by the time 
they reached DimApur, Detsung had again fled. His mother 
and three princesses were found in the city; the former was 
put to death, but the princesses were sent to the king's harem* 
Detsung was pursued to Jangm&rang, where he was at last 
taken and put to death. His head ¥ras brought to the Ahom 
king, under whose orders it was buried on the Charftideo hill. 
There was no further attempt at resistance ; and the Ahoms 
thus beoame masters, not only of the Dhansiri valley» whioh 
they never attempted to occupy and which soon relapsed into 
jungle, but ulso of the yfhde gt the ^aeh&ri possessions noftl) 
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of the KaOftng river in Nowgong. The king lefcomed lo liig 

otpitel and, m tumal after a raooessfnl oampaigni offared 

oblationB to the dead and gaorifioeB to the Oodg. In this war 

the Kach&ris ae well as the AhomB are reported to have used 

eannon. 

RMiaoB In 16S7» the Koeh king Biiva Singh and his brother are 

I^l£^ said to have visited the Ahom Raja and offered him presents, 

nori They were given presents in return, and were eeoorted back 

™fi^ hj a goard of honour. In the same year envoys were ssot 

to the Bajft of ManipuTi and presents were exchanged. 
Sahnng- The relations of the king with his son SuUen gradoally 
^^^ ^ became very strained. SuUen had been very anxious to take 



for himself the three Kachiri princesses captured at Bimapv 
and was mortally offended when his &ther asserted his right 
to them. The latter, on his side, was exasperated by his son 
coming on one occasion into his presence without making the 
customary obeisance. They quarrelled again over a cock fight, 
and, at last, SuUen, who had already been suspected of trea- 
ehery during the war with the Muhammadans, became openly 
hostile. The king was afraid of treachery, and made SuUen^ 
mother swear fealty by dipping her hand in water, but, thk 
notwithstanding, in January 1689, SuUen suborned a Kachiri 
servant of the king named Ratiman, who crept stealthily into 
his bedroom and stabbed him while he slept. The assassin 
was caught and killed by the palace guard before he could 
make good his escape. 
His Thus died Suhungmung after an eventful reign of f orfy-two 

andl^ yean. He was a bold, enterprising, and resourceful ruler, and 
MhisTs- the Ahom dominions were extended by him in all directions. 
The Chutiyas were subjugated, and their country was brought 
under control by the appointmrat of Ahom oflScials at Sadiya 
and on the Dihing, wd by the settlement at those places of a 
number of Ahom families. Vigorous measures were taken to 
put down Niga raids, which up to that time had been of 
frequent occurrence. The power of the Kacharis was broken, 
and their capital at Dim&pur was twice occupied. A penna- 
nent official known as ibe Marangi Khowft Gohain was 
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atppoiniid to hold tiie lower yallqr ^ the INiaiMdni and the 
l^nater part of Nowgong was also taken possession ot 
Three Mnhammadan inyasions were sacoessfollj repulsed* 
The social condition of the people was also attended to. Thej 
were divided off into clans^ and artisans were imported from 
tiM Chiitiya conntrj and elsewhere. The nse of firearms was 
introduced ; and the 8ak era of the Hindus was adapted in 
place of the old system of calculating dates hj the Jovian 
eycle of sixty years^ which is descrihed in Appendix B, 

The reign was not less important from a religious point of 
view. Apart from the growing influence of the Brfthmansi 
it witnessed the spread of the Vaishnava reformation promul* 
gated by Bankar Beb^ which has already been dealt with in 
the Chapter on Koch rule. 

The patricide SuUenmung succeeded to the throne. He SaUai- 
made his capital at Oarhgfton, whence he is also known as the i||^L 
Oarhgftya Raji. His first act was to endeavour to remove 1562. 
suspicion as to his complicity in his fother's murder by order* 
ing aQ the assassin^s brothers to be put to death. During 
the earlier years of his reign^ he paid repeated visits to the 
oountry recently taken from the Kach&ris^ for the purpose of 
bringfing it under proper control and introducing a settled 
form €i government. Finding that his efforts were being 
hampered by the turbulence of some of the petiy chieb^ cat 
BhuiyAs^ who occupied the valley of the Kopili^ he caused 
them to be transported to a place nearer head-quarters^ where 
they would be under supervision. 

In 1542 a Chutiya raid is recorded^ but the great event of HoftQK 

the Koch king Nar Kftrftyan^ who was rapidly becoming the KoqIim. 
most powerful ruler in this part of India. The Buranju are, 
for the most part, silent as to the cause of the war^but it com* 
menced in 1646 with the advance of a Koch force under the 
redoubtable Sukladhvaj aUoi Silarai^ the king's brother and 
generalissimo^ along the north bank of the Brahmaputra as 
far as the Dikrai river^ where it was met by the Ahoms. A 
battle ensaed in which the KocheS; whose chief weapons were 
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bows and arrowsi suooeeded in kiUing seyeral of the Aliom 
leaders^ whereupon the common soldiers fled and were pur» 
sued with great slaughter. The remnants of the Ahom army 
assembled at Kharanga^ whence they marched to Kaliftbar^ at 
which place a second, but lees decisive, action was fought. 
The Ahoms then took up a new position at Sala^ where 
they were again attacked by the Koches and put to flight, 
witii the loss of twenty of their chief officers. No further 
attempt was made to dislodge tiie invaders, who were left in 
undisturbed possession of the country they had occupied. 
While engaged in these operations, they had been hurriedly 
constructing a great road, the whole way from tiieir capital in 
Koch Bihftr, to N&r&yanpur, in the south-west of what is now 
the North Lakhimpur subdivision. It was completed in the 
following year, and the main body of the Koch army then 
moved forward to Narftyanpur which they fortified. Sulden- 
mung mustered all his available forces, and took up and 
fortified a position on the bank of the Pichala river. Their 
communications being thus threatened, the Koches were forced, 
either to retreat at once, or to assume the offensive. They 
chose the latter alternative, and attempted to take the Ahom 
entrenchments by storm. They were repulsed with heavy 
loss, and in the disorderly retreat which followed, large 
numbers were surrounded and killed. By this sbgle victory 
SuUmunung r^ained the whole of his lost territory ; and he 
returned to his capital in triumph and performed the BUHv&n 
ceremony. 
^2^* The year 1648 was marked by a terrible earthquake. The 

earth opened in many places, and sand, ashes and pebbles 
were poured forth. In the same year Dighalmur S&ndhikaj 
formed a conspiracy against the king. The plot was dis- 
covered and all the conspirators were put to death* Soon 
afterwards the B&npara N&gas invoked the aid of the Ahom 
king against the Bftnchftng Nftgas. This was given. The 
Btochftng N&gas were defeated ; their chief was made prisoner, 
and a number of buffaloes and bison and much other booty 
fell into the haQds pf the victors, 
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In 1662 ibd king died. He seems to haye been always SoUan- 
ddioate^ and his health had been failing for some time."^^* 
Daring his reign the Gburhgfton tank was excavated ; the 
Nftga Ali, whioh nms through the Oadholi B&zftr Mansa 
from the Bar Ali to the Nftga hQls, was constnicted, and also 
the embankments at Efthikachi^ and Ch&nginimokh. 

He was the first Ahom ruler to strike coins, an innovation 
which, like many others, may be ascribed to the greater 
inteioourse that now prevailed with the more civilized 
countries west of Assam. His coins, like those of his succes- 
sors, are octagonal, in accordauce with a iloia in the JogiiU 
Tcmtra which describes the Ahom country as of this shape. 
The legend is in the Ahom language and character. Those 
on the coins of later rulers, are usually, but not invariably, in 
Sanskrit. Instead of a date, the name of the year in the cycle 
is given, as explained in Appendix B.* 

SuUenmung was succeeded by his son SukBftmphft, who Siikkiiiii« 
was also known as the Ehdra, or lame, Baja, owing to I^ ' 
his having hurt his foot, while out hunting elephants, shortly leos^ 
after his accession. A plot was formed againsthim by seven 
princes of the blood. They were caught but, on the interces- 
sion of the Bar Gohiin, were released without punishment. 
This, for the Ahoms, unusual clemency failed to conciliate them. 
They rebelled again in 1559, and on this occasion they were 
all put to death. There was an expedition against the Aitonia 
Pftpuk and Khftmteng Nftgas in 1656. The enemy fled, and a 
large quantity of booty fell into the hands of the Ahoms, but, 
on their return journey, they fell into an ambuscade and lost 
a number of mm. In 1560 a chief, who is described as the 
grandson of a Bhuiyft named Pratftp Bfti, rose against the 
Ah(Hns and was joined by some other local chiefs, but he was 
defeated and slain in a battle fought near the mouth of the 
IKkhu river. 

The Burhft Gohftin, Aikhek, was appointed Commander-in- f^^ 
Chief. In order to guard against fresh invasions from the l^ooh 

* A note on some Ahom coins Joomal of the Aiiatio Society of 
Wis oonMboied hy me to (he Beogsl for 1896. 
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west, elaborate fortifications were erected at Bok& and Salft^ 
and permanent garrisons were stationed at these places* In 
1662 a dispute arose with the Koohes^ who were aooused 
of pillaging some villages in Ahom territory in the coarse of 
their operations against the Kach&ris^ and a Koch army undor 
a general named Tipa ascended the Brahmaputra in boats 
as far as the mouth of the Dikhu. The Ahoms advanced 
against them in great strength^ and the Koches fell bade 
to the mouth of the Handia river^ where an engagement took 
place in which the Ahoms appear to have been worsted* 

In the following January^ Sil&rfti himself took the fields and 
advanced with a large tocod up the Brahmaputra^ as far as 
the mouth of the Dikhu. In the battie that ensued the 
Ahoms were routed. The long with his nobles fled to Charii- 
kharang in N&mrup^ while the Koches spread over the 
country and plundered the people in all directions. In some 
of the Buranjii the ineffectual resistance offered to Sil&rfti is 
accounted for by the statem^it that the Ahom king was 
g^reatly alarmed by an adverse omen. While he was bathingi 
a kite (Sila) carried off one of his ornaments which was Ijring 
on the bank^ and this was interpreted as foreboding the 
success of Silftrfti^ ^' the king of the Kites.^' After his victory 
Sil&rai entered Garhgaon, the capital^ and pitched his camp 
there. 
CoDdtL'^ Three months later^ the Burh& Ooh&in, Aikhel^ was 

sionof deputed to sue for peace. This was granted on the follow 
^^* ing conditions^ vig. : — the acknowledgment of the Koch 
supremacy^ the cession of a considerable tract of country on 
the north bank^ the delivery of a number of sons of the 
chief nobles as hostages^ and tiie payment, as a war indenmity, 
of sixty elephants, sixty pieces of cloth and a large quantity 
of gold and silver. In the autumn^ after these conditions had 
been complied with, Silarfii returned to his own oountry, 
leaving a garrison at NiMiyanpur to hold the ceded territory 
on the north bank of the Brahmaputra. Aj soon as he had 
departed^ Sakfa&mph& proceeded to his capital^ and at onoe 
took vigorous steps to repair losses and reptore order* An 
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enqniiy was made into all the circumstances attending the 
reverses which the Ahoms had sustained^ and the conclusion 
was arrived at that they were due to gross neglect to take 
proper steps for the def ^ice of the country on the part of 
Aikhek the Burha Oohain, who was in consequence dismissed 
from his appointment. One Kankham was appointed in his 
place, and was given strict injunctions to repair the fortSj 
mount canncm where necessary^ and re-organize the militaiy 
arrangements in such a way as to enable future invasions to 
be repelled. A strong fort was erected at the mouth of the 
Dikhu« Soon afterwards N&rayanpur was recovered from the 
Koches. Sila was next occupied by a strong force^ and a fort 
was constructed there. In 1664 the hostages taken by the 
Koch king were returned. The common tradition is that 
they obtained their freedom owing to the success of one at 
their number in a game of dice with Nar Narayan, but in a 
Buranji of the Koch kings it is said that the release of the 
hostages was decided on by Nar N&r&yan after his defeat 
by the Oaur Pasha, in order to obtain the Ahom king^s 
friendship, and to avert an attack at a time when resistance 
would have been difficult. If this story can be relied cm, it 
afEords an explanation of the ease with which the Ahopis 
recovered their lost territory on the north bank. It is said 
that a number of Koch artisans accompanied the Ahom 
hostages on their return to their own country. 

In 1668 the Chutiyas made a raid in Namrup and Tipftm^ Hostilities 
and the Tipim Baja fled, after his elephant had been wounded ^^^.^^s 
by arrows in three places. The Bar Stodhikai marched to a&d 
Sadiya and defeated the Chutiyas, killing a thousand of them, ^^^i^ 
and taking three thousand prisoners. In spite of this lesson, 
they raided again in 1672, when another punitive expedition 
was despatched, and heavy losses were again inflicted on them. 

In January 1563 a Dhekeri Baja invaded the country^ 
aecompanied by two sons of the Ahom Dek& Baja, or heir* 
apparent, who had rebelled and gone to him for proteetion« 
He was attacked and defeated at Murftbhaga, and fled in a 
boat» leaving his elephants; weapons; etc., to be captured by 
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the Ahoms. The heads of the dain were piled up in heaps at 
K&hikagi and N&r&yanpor. One of the goni of Hke Dek& 
Raja was killed in the battlSi and the other was taken prisoner 
and put to death. It is not clear who this Dhekeri Raja was* 
His name is variously given as Pam&n^ Partoi and Thikm&n* 
The term Dhekeri (awkward) is now applied to the Assamese 
of Mangaldai and the Nowgong Chipari, but^ at the period 
in question, the term appears to have been used to designate 
the inhabitants of the latter tract only. 

In the following month another expedition is recorded 
against a chief named Bheli Raja, whom also it is impossible 
to identify. He was defeated and captured, and his capital 
was occupied by the Ahoms. 

In July of the same year the Koch commander Tipu again 
led an invading force up the Brahmaputra. He halted on 
the bank of the river for two months, and was then attacked 
by the Ahoms and decisively beaten. The Koches gave no 
further trouble until 1670, when Tipu and one Bhitaru§l 
brought up an army. An Ahom force was despatched to 
repel it, and engaged the enemy at the mouth of the Dhansiri. 
The Koches were defeated, and fled with the loss of many 
men, boats and cannon. 

An expedition was undertaken in 1569 i^ainst a Nftga 
named Phusenta, who was defeated and fled to P&puk, In 
1678 the country of the Aitonia Nigas was invaded and 
much booty was taken. 

In 1574 there was a virulent epidemic of small-pox in the 
course of which many people died. 
Nait In 1576 the Narft Raja of Mungkang advanced with an 

^■'* army to Khftmj&ng. The Ahoms entrenched themselves 
at Pangr&o, but hostilities were averted by a treaty under 
which Sukh&mph& undertook to pay 16,000 rupees to the 
Nar& Raja, who, in return, promised to give him his daughter 
in marriage. The money waa paid, but the Narft Raja 
sent his sister, instead of his daughter, to Sukhimpha, 
who thereupon deputed three m^ to abduct the daughter. 
Tliey were caught, and, when the Nar& Raja learnt that they 
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liad been deepatohed under Snkh&mph&^s orders, he at onoe 
inyaded N&mmp. His troops defeated an Ahom army on 
the bank of the Roram river, bat were Tanqoiahed in a sabse* 
qoent engagement near the Seesa river and fled, hotly pursued 
by the Ahoms. 

In 1577 three men named GMlbh&ru Nftik, Bardftdo and B^Utiont 
Bark&th rebeUed against the Koch king War NArftyan, but]^j^J|^* 
failed in their attempt, and fled with 1,400 m^ to Sukhftm- 
phft, who accorded them his protection and settled them at 
OajabL In 1685 a Koch king (apparently Lakshmi N&rayan) 
gave his daughter Sankal& in marriage to Sukh&mph&, with a 
dowry of two elephants, seven horses and a hundred domes- 
tics. Sukh&mpha on his side presented him with twenty- 
two elephants and twelve horses. 

There was another bad earthquake in 1696. Hot water^ Earih" 
sand and ashes were thrown up from below. One of the^*^"^ 
king's palaces collapsed and some of the men who were guard- 
ing it were crushed to death. 

Sukhftmph& died at Khowang in 160S after a reign of SuUiim- 
51 years. During the earlier years of his reign, several plots f " 
were formed against him, but they were all detected in time. 
He married a number of wives, and ihere were various 
soandab in the royal harem. On one occasion three men were 
beheaded on account of an intrigue in which one of the queens 
was concerned. This monarch was very fond of sport, and 
was frequently present at the hkedioB when elephant catching 
operations were in progress. He was very unlucky in his 
palaces. One, which he built at Son&pur, was struck by 
lightning, and another at Salakhtali was destroyed by fire. 
The collapse of a third in the earthquake of 1696 has already 
been mentionad. Two unusual oocurrences are recorded in 
this reign. In 1669 a swarm of locusts appeared and did 
great damage, and in 1870 there was a flood which destroyed 
the crops and caused something like a &mine« 

The iNt>pagation of Vaishnava tenets was contiDued by the 
disciples of Sankar Deb and M&dhab Deb, who wandered 
all over the country and founded numerous sattrMi. Many 
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oommon people^ and even some of the highest officials^ openly 
joined the ranks of the Mah&porashias* 
DtUt of RKnn Sakftph& to the aeoessioQ of Khor& Baja alioi Sukhftm* 
^^ phA in 1662 A.D. there is complete agreement between the 
JOuM Buranfii and the printed accounts of E&sin&th^ Robinson and 
Bj*|to^ Ghmftbhirftm. From the death of Jayadhvaj Singh in 1668 
TEjSi&gh. ^^^7 again agree, but the dates of the intermediate Idngs differ 
by several years in each case. According to Kisin&th, from 
whom Robinson and Oun&bhirftm apparently drew their 
information, Sukhamphi died after a reign of fifty-nine 
years, and was succeeded in 1611 by Pratftp Singh, who was 
followed by Bhagft Raja in^ 1649, Naria Raja in 1662 and 
Jayadhvaj Singh in 1664. The Buranjii, on the other 
hand, agree in ascribing to Sukh&mp& a reign of fifty-one 
years only, and place his death and Prat&p Sink's aooession 
in 1603, the accession of Bhaga Raja in 1641, that of Naria 
Raja in 1644, and that of Jayadhvaj Singh in 1648. I prefer 
to accept the dates given in the Buranju because they are 
the original records, and are all in complete aooord* It is 
much more likely that E&sin&th made a mistake in compiling 
his account from original sources, than that he should have 
had access to records (all of which have now disappeared) 
which proved that tiie dates given in all the surviving 
BwTMnju are wrong. Again, the BuranjU are very accurate 
in all the dates which can be tested by reference to Muham« 
madan histories, e.g.^ the Muhammadau wars of 1616, 1687 
and 1662, and their correctness in respect of other dates may 
therefore be relied on. It may be added that some of them 
are veiy detailed; some event or other is narrated in almost 
every year of each reign, and the month and day of the 
month is also frequently stated. If the dates of accession 
were incorrect, all these dependent dates would also have to be 
rejected. Lastly, if Sukhftmphft did not die till 1611, he must 
have reigned for fifty-nine years, which would be an extraordi- 
narily long period for an eastern potentate to rule. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE PERIOD OF THE MUHAMMADAN WARS. 

SusBMGPHA, one of the late king's three sons^ snooeeded Siuaeag* 
hioQu Being ahready advanced in yean when he became king^ F^d;Ap 
he was nicknamed tiie Barh& Raja. He was also known as Sinffh), 
Buddha Swarga Narftyan^ on aoooont of his great wisdom, «^ ^ 
and as Pratftp Singh, because of the great deeds done daring 
his reign* The kst is the name by which he is best known. 

Soon after his accession Jasa Mftnik, Raja of Jamtia, who Hostt- 
Wii on bad terms with the Kachfiri Raja, Prat&p N&rftyan, ^ ^^ 
endeayoured to embroil the Ahom king by ofEering him his KaohAn's. 
daughter on condition that he fetched her by a route which led 
through the Eachiri country, Pratftp Singh sent messengers 
to Pratftp Nftrftyan to ask for his assent, but the latter, 
having come to despise the power of the Ahoms since their 
defeat by Sihrfii, refused to g^ve it, and shortly afterwards 
made a raid on a village inside the Ahom boundary. Incensed 
by his refusal and by the subsequent unprovoked aggression, 
Pratftp Singh determined to clear a road by force. In June 
1606 he sent troops up the KiJlang to Raha and thence up the 
Kopili, where they defeated a tributary chief of the Elach&ris. 
They proceeded 9k( Hftnftn to Sfttgfton and defeated the Kaohft- 
ris at Dharamtika, capturing many guns, swords and spears. 
The main body of the Eachfiris then retreated to M&ibong, 
leaving a garrison in a fort at the junction of the Kopili and 
Mar Adoyang rivers. The Ahoms made an assault on this fort 
but wece repelled. They entrenched themselves and sent word 
to Pratftp Singh, who in October led a fresh force up the 
Dhansiri valley, and occupied a fortified position at Demfthi. 
In Novemb^ the Jaintia prineess was successfully escorted 
from Jaintiapur to Rahft, and thence to the Ahom country. 
Pratftp Smgh returned to his capital, and the bulk of his 
troops in Nowgong were withdrawn ; but a strong garrison 
was left at Rahft in charge of a Oobftin named Sundar. 
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The ktter denuuided tribute of the Kaohftrig and said that 
if they failed to pay he would attack Mftibong itself. In the 
meantime Smidar^e son Akhek poisoned his mind against ihe 
king^ and he became indifferent to his datiee. The Kachftris, 
nnder Bhim Darpar, their king^s eldest son^ took advantage 
of the slackness^ which now prevailed in the fort, to make a 
night attack, in which Sondar and many other Ahoms were 
killed, and the rest were pat to flight. 

Pratftp Singh was greatly enraged on receiving news of 
this disaster, bat he foresaw tiie approach of renewed hostilities 
with the Mahammadans and was anwilling to weaken his 
resooroes by continoing the straggle with the Kach&ri king. 
He therefore sent him a pacific message and presents, and 
said that Sandar Oohftin, in attacking him, had disobeyed 
orders. Prat&p N§r&yan accepted the explanation and asked 
for an Ahom princess in marriage. He was given a daughter 
of one of the chief nobles, who was escorted by the Burhft 
Gohain to his capital. Soon afterwards it became knowo 
that Akhek Gohsin who, in the meantime, had been placed in 
command at Dikhomukh, was partly responsible for the 
disaster at Bah&. Being dismissed from his post, he began 
to tamper with the local chiefs on the north bank of the 
Brahmapulara, who are said to have offered to make him their 
king, but, at the last moment, his courage failed him and he 
fled, first to Parikshit, ruler of the western Koch kingdom, 
and then to the Muhammadan governor of Bengal 

In 1608 Pratftp Singh obtained in marriage MangakUhi, 
the daughter of the Koch long Parikshit. He gave twenty- 
three elephants to Parikshit, and the latter sent with his 
daughter six families of domestics and twenty female slaves. 
Miiham^ In 1616 Bali N&rayan, the brother of Parikshit, who had 
just been defeated by the "M'nKfl.Tnmftil ftpHj as narrated in the 
account of the Koch kings, fled for shdt^ to Prat&p Singh, 
who received him cordially •'^ About the same time a 
Musalman trader was murdered near Koli&bar, on suspicion 

• The best MubanmuKUn acooant the Pdduhakndmak, II, pp. 64 ff. 
of theae operaU<mi it oontainedin 
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of being a spy, and his two boats were looted. About this 
time Shekh Al&uddin Eathpori Islam Kh&n^ the goyemor 
of Bengal) died and was succeeded hj his brother Shekh 
QiginL Mukamun Kh&n^ who had been appointed goyemor 
of the country taken from Parikshit^ with head-quarters at 
H&JO) quarrelled with Qftsim and resigned his office. The 
latter then sent Saiad Hakun^ an imperial officer^ and Saiad 
Ab& Bakr with upwards of ten thousand horse and foot and 
four hundred large ships to Hdjo^ and ordered them to inyade 
the Ahom country. They were accompanied by Sattrajit, 
the son of a zamindar liying near Dacca, who had fought in 
the army sent against Parikshit and, as a reward for his 
services^ had been made th&nad&r of P&ndu and Oauh&tL 
Akhek Oohftin also went with the expedition. 

The Ahoms adyanced to the mouth of the Bharali to 
resist the inyaders, but the latter, haying taken adyantage of 
a fog to cross their horses oyer the riyer in boats, won the first 
battle. They did not follow up their yictory, and another 
Ahom army soon reached the Bharali. Its commander was 
afraid to attack, and remained inactiye, in spite of stringent 
orders to the contrary from Pratftp Singh. He was super- 
seded, and his successor, acting on the adyice of Akhek 
Oobiin, who had deserted from the enemy on receiying a 
promise of pardon, surprised the Muhammadans in a night 
attack, both by land and water, and totally defeated them. 
The fugitives were oyertaken and surrounded, and Saiad 
Ab& Bakr and many other leaders were captured and put to 
death. Sattrajit's son, who was also taken, was sacrificed to 
the goddess K&mftkhy&. The heads of the slain were piled 
up in heaps. An immense amount of booty fell into ihe 
hands of the AhomSj including elephants, horses, and a large 
number of warships, boats, cannon, guns and other munitions 
of war. Pratftp Singh returned to his capital in triumph 
and performed the JLikhkvan ceremony. 

BaU N&rftyan was now installed as tributary Baja of 
Dammg^ with the title Dhanna Nftrftyan. His capital was 
established at a place on the south bank of the Brahmaputra, 
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wbioh formed part of Darrang^ ae the term was then under* 
stood. The promise of pardon made to Akhek was after- 
wards revoked^ and he suffered the death penalty. The 
anthor of the Padiihahnamah says that this disaster led to 
the deposition of Qisim Khftn from his offioe as govemor of 
Bengal. 
History In November^ 1617> Pratip Singh ad^aneed with an 

^. army towards H&jo^ aecompanied by Bali Nftrftyan and 

Bajm. other chiefsi who made their snbmissiim to him as he 
advanoed. Amongst their number was the Dimama Baja, 
and the opportunity may be taken to give a brief outline of 
his history. His ancestor Panthesrar was originaDy a 
tributary ohief of the Kach&ris^ but^ owing to their oppres- 
sion^ he fled with his followers to Nar Nftrayan, who estab* 
lished him on the Jaintia frontier with jurisdiction oyer a 
tract inhabited by about 18^000 people. His son Chakradhvaj 
was imprisoned for n^lecting to pay tribute^ but was 
released on the intercession of Baghu Deb, the king's 
nephew, and was restored to his principality ^hen the latter 
became the ruler of the eastern Koch kingdom. His 
desoendants, Poftl Singh, Ratn&kar and Prabhakar paid tribute 
to Parikshit. The Jaintia Baja, Dhau Manik, subsequently 
arrested Prabh&kar and confined him in Jaintiapur ; he invoked 
the aid of the Eaohftri king who demanded his release and, 
failing to obtain it, attacked Dhan M&nik and defeated him. 
Prabh&kar's son Mangal, who succeeded him, sought and 
obtained the protection of the Ahoms. It was well for him 
that he did so, as it was shortly afterwards the means of 
saving him from capture by the Each&ri king Bhimbal. 
Pratftp Accompanied by these chiefs, Prat&p Singh attacked and 

^tS^Iki ^'^ P&ndu, which he fortified ; and the Musalmans, after 
the sustaining a defeat at Agiathuti, retreated to H&jo. Their 

^^*^' commander AbdussalAm reported the state of affairs to the 
Nawftb of Dacca, and asked for help, and his brother 
Muhiuddin was sent to his assistance with a thousand horse, 
a thousand matchlock men and over two hundred boats and 
war sloops. 
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Meanwhile the Ahoms oontinued to ooonpy the positions 
which thef had abeady taken up. Their instructions were to 
pos^ne farther action until the receipt <^ orders from the 
king^ but tiie appearance of a few Muhammadan horse soldiers 
was too much for some of the hot-headed commanders^ and 
they pursued them to H&jo. This place was then assaulted on 
all sides, by the Ahoms in front, and in the rear by tiie local 
leries led by Dharma N&rftyan and a chief named Jadu, who is 
called by some writeis a Chutiya and fay others a Eachftri. The 
attack fidled; and the Ahoms retreated to Srighit, closely 
followed by the Muhammadans, who defeated them in several 
engagements. The Burh& Oohain was taken prisons; a 
large number of soldiers were killed and wounded, and many 
ships and guns were captured by the enemy. On receiving 
news of this disaster, Pratftp Singh ordered his scattered 
forces to collect at S&mdhara. An enquiry was made, and 
the officers responsible for the neglect of the king^s orders 
were beheaded or starved to death. Lftngi P&nisiya, who 
had distinguished himself by rallying the fugitive soldiers 
and restoring order amongst them, was rewarded by being 
given the newly-created post of Bar Phukan, or governor of 
the conquered provinces west of Eoliftbar. 

In September, 1619, hostilities were renewed by the 
Musalmans, who besieged Dharma N&rftyan in his fort on 
the south bank of the Brahmaputra. An Ahom force was 
sent to his assistance and took up a i>osition near that of the 
Muhammadans. For six weeks the two armies &ced each 
other. The Ahoms then forced an engagement, in which 
the Muhammadans were worsted ; large numbers were killed, 
and the rest fled to H&jo, leaving ten cannon, fifty guns and 
many other weapons, as well as some horses, buffaloes and 
cattle, in the hands of the Ahoms. After the battle, Dharma 
N&r&yan and a number of frontier chiefs, including those of 
Dimarua and Hoj&i, again made their submission to Piatftp 
Singh. The latter, it is said, endeavoured to induce the B»ja 
of Koch Bih&r to make common cause with him against the 
Muhammadans, but his overtures were rejected. 
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Peftoe Both parties now seem to have grown tired of the war ; 

b? thT* ^^ liakshmi Nftriyan, ttaja of Koch Bih&r, with the consent 
M aham. of the Naw&b of Dacca, sent one Biro Kiai to Pratip Singh 
"^^^^'^ to offer his servioes as mediator. Biro K&si was kept in 
confinement^ bnt the news of the effort to open negotiations 
reached Sattrajit, the Th&n&dar of P&nda. This man's 
loyalty to the Mnhammadans was donbtf d ; and he had for 
some time evaded the payment of the stipnlated tribute. 
He was afraid of what wonid happen to himself if the 
Mnhammadans were to nuJce peace with the Ahoms^ and he 
accordingly sent men to L&ngi Bar Phokan to signify his 
desire to be accepted as his friend. He exchanged presents 
with Prat&p Singh and sent his five-year old son to pay him 
homagOi Bat Sattrajit was a traitor by nature, and, as he 
had been &Ise to the Mnhammadans, so now he intrigued 
with the officials of the Ahoms. The Nawab of Dacca sent 
fresh messengers to Prat&p Singh, but the Bar Phukan, at 
Sattrajit^s instigation, misrepresented the object of their visit, 
and they were accordingly sent back without obtaining an 
audience of the king. 

At this juncture, one M&sn Gobind, after conspiring against 
the king, fled to LukL Sattrajit promised to arrest him, but, 
instead of doing so, he gave him warning and allowed him to 
escape to Bengal. This greatly enraged Prat&p Singh, and he 
sent orders to the Bar Phukan to seize Sattrajit. A meetmg 
was arranged, aud the two met on the island of Um&nanda, 
opposite (Jauh&ti. They embraced each other and exchanged 
presents. The Bar Phukan then allowed Sattrajit, who had 
gained a considerable influence over him, to depart without 
attempting to effect his arrest. The king, being informed 
of this, and also of the Bar Phukan^s duplicity in the matter of 
the envoys from Dacca, caused him to be chained in a 
dungeon, where he was left to starve to death. Neog 
succeeded him as Bar Phukan, and the war came to an end. 
Anotiiir After some years, the relations of the Ahoms with the 
^^^' Naw&b again became strained. The author of the PadUhdk" 
namah blames Sattrajit for this, saying that, on the 
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occasion of Islftm Kh&n's appointment to Bengal^ he made 
common cause with Baldeo> alioi Dhanna N&r&yan, and insti* 
gated him to profit by the ohuigeof goyemors and posh 
forward his boondarji so as to inclode the south-eastern 
parganas of the modem district of Ooilpftra. There were 
also other causes of friction. Some Muhammadan subjects 
were kffled in Ahom territory^ but Pratftp Singh disclaimed 
all knowledge of the occurrence and refused to give redress. 
A defoulting fiscal officer under the Naw&b^ named Harikesh^ 
was given shelter by Prat&p Singh^ who refused to surrender 
him^ alleging that the Nawftb had similarly taken under his 
protection fugitives from his kingdom. This led to a fresh 
war. A force was despatched in 1686 to seize Harikesh by 
force^ but it was opposed by the Ahoms and defeated nearthe 
Bharali riyer. 

Pratap Singh now determined to carry the war into The 
the enemy^s territory. He sent presents to the chiefe of AImmm m- 
Dimarua, Hoj&i^ Bardu&r and other frontier tracts and offensif e. 
induced them to join him.** He ako succeeded in at- 
taching to his cause the chie& of about ten thousand 
soldier cultiyators, or pSikiy who had been settled by Qisim 
Ehi&n in Eftmrup. His troops soon reduced the Muham- 
madan forts at Deomiha Bantikot^ Chamaria and Nftgarberft^ 
after which they entrenched themselves at P&ringa^ on the 
bank of the Eulsi river^ and at Niubihft, which had been 
evacuated by the Muhammadan garrison on their approach. 
In the course of these operations a Musalman general and 
many soldiers were killed and a great quantity of booty was 
captured. H&jo was now invested, and the Muhammadans 
were defeated in several engagements^ in one of which they 
lost 360 cannon and guns, as well as other 8tores.t 

• The ehieft of the Doirt ena- Ssttrsjit now saed for peace sdcL 

merated by Kitinath indade thoee there wms eeeeation of hoitilitiei 

of R*"», Laki, Bsko^ Bftgfti« Bui- for some iiumUiiy hot there it do 

gion, ChhsygaoDt Pintan, Baidn- mention of thit in the Moham- 

Ir, BhoUgton and MAyipnr. madan aoooonts of the wv* 

f Aeooraiiig to the Bnranjii^ 
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S«i]i. In the mflftntime^ AbdaMal&m, the Moialman governor 

foioe- of H&jo, had sent an argent request for reinforoemenii to 
wntfrom ^^ Naw&b, Isl&m Khin^ who despatohed to his assistance 
Daoea. one thousand horse and one tiioosand match-loek men, under 
Said Zainul-ftbidin, together with two hundred and ten war 
sloops and boats and a large supply of ammunition^ weapons 
and money. On the arriyal of tiiese reinforcements, it was 
arranged that Abdussal&m should remain in occupation of 
H&jo, whilst Zainul-fibi^ endeavoured to push his ships as 
far as Srighit in order to keep the Ahoms at bay. The first 
engagement was fought a^little to the west of Pftndu, and the 
Ahoms, who had left their fortified camps and advanced to 
the attack, were defeated, after a severe fi^t, with the loss of 
four ships and a few cannon. The Bar Phukan's son, who 
commanded the Ahom troops, was shot whilst trying to 
rally his men. Their two camps were promptly destroyed by 
the Muhammadans, and two days later they were driven 
from AgiathutL Their fort at Srigh&t was then besieged. For 
three days they kept the Muhammadans at bay, but, on the 
arrival of twenty sloops with fresh troops, the latter renewed 
the attack, and the Ahoms, whose ammunition was running 
shorti were forced to retreat. Wh^i the news of these reverses 
reached Pratftp Singh, he at once despatched strong reinforce* 
ments. On thdr arrival, the Ahoms once more advanced and 
drove the Muhammadan fleet back to Suftlkuchi. It is recorded 
in one of the Buranjii that a Feriogi, or European, in 
the service of the Muhammadans, who had gone off by 
himself to shoot birds, was captured and sent to the Ahom 
king. This is the first instance recorded of a European 
entering Ahom territory. At this juncture, the branch of the 
Brahmaputra which flows past Hajo dried up, and as this 
rendered mutual succour in case of attack impossible, Abdus- 
salam sent orders to Zainul-&bidin to join him at H&jo. This 
he did, leaving the fleet in charge of Muhammad S&lih 
Kambu, Sattrajit and Majlis B&yazid. 
Mnhsm- The same night the Ahoms, with nearly five hundred 
™|^^ ships, attacked the hostile fleet and gained a derive victory. 
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Muhammad Sfilih was kQledi B&yaand was made prisoner^ and dri- 
and the greater part of the fleet fell into the hands of the ^^ ^'^"^ 
victors^ This disaster is ascribed by the author of the 
Pdduhahnamak to the perfidy of Sattrajit^ who is accnsed of 
haying informed the Ahoms of the departure of the Mnham- 
madan leader^ and of haying retired with his own ships as 
soon as the attack began. The Ahom chroniclers state that 
three hundred boats of all sizes and three hundred canncm 
and guns were captured, as well as other spoils. 

Haje was now dosely invested by the Bar Phukau and 
Dharma N&r&yan. All supplies were cut off> and the 
de&nders were reduced to great straits. They made several 
unsuccessful sallies, in one of which AbdussaUUn was 
wounded. For some time they subsisted <m their pack 
bullocks and camels, but at last^ when these had dis* 
appeared, Abdussal&m agreed to surrender, and he and 
his brother went to the Ahom camp witiii a considerable 
portion o£ his forces. They were at once arrested and 
taken before Pratftp Singh, who ordered them to be sent 
up-country. The leaders were settled at Silpdni and other 
places, and were given land and slaves^ while the common 
soldiers were distributed as slaves among the Baruas, 
Phukans and other Ahom nobles. Saiad Zfiinul-abidln, with 
the rest of the garrison, refused to give in. They made a 
gallant attempt to force their way through the enemy, but 
were all killed. 

A grcftt quantity of loot was taken at Hijo, including 
two thousand guns and seven hundred horses. The brick 
buildings which the Muhammadans had erected were all 
leveUed with the ground. It subsequently transpired that, 
while they were besieged in H&jo, the Muhammadan leaders, 
with a view to obtaining favourable terms of surrender, had 
sent to the Bar Phukan, for transmission to the king, a 
number of pearls and other valuable articles, and that these 
had been misapj^piiated by the Bar Phukan, who had also 
taken fifty &milies of weavers from.SuAlkuchi and settled 
them in tho uortbem part of his own jurisdiction instead 
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of sending them to Upper Assam. For these ollenoes he wm 
arrested and put to death. 

The remaining Mosalman garrisons in K&mr&p were 

attacked and captured in torn, and^ in a great part of the 

GoftlpAra district also, the Muhammadan joke was thrown 

off. Chandra Nftrftyan, a son of the Koch king Parikshit 

and the fonnder of the Bijni family, with the aid of a 

detachment of Ahom troops sent to him bj Prat&p Singh, 

established himself at Hatsila in Kariib&ri, on the south 

bank of the Brahmaputra. Manj of the zamindars on the 

north bank made their submission to the Ahoms. 

Bat a Before these events occurred, the Naw&b of Dacca had 

^j^ collected fifteen hundred horse and four thousand matchlock 

from men, together with large stores of grain, ammunition, weapons 

^^^^ and money, and proposed to march in person to the relief of 

their m- Abdussal&m. But his presence being required in Dacca, he 

<^«^'^* entrusted the command of the expedition to his brother Mir 

Zainuddin, who set out with an escort of twenty-fiye war 

sloops. The long river journey was slow and tedious ; and 

before he was able to reach Assam, the events already 

described had taken place. The news of these disasters did not 

dismay him, and he at once took vigorous steps to restore 

the Muhammadan supremacy in Lower Assam. According 

to some accounts, he was accompanied by Prftn N&riyan, 

Raja of Koch Bih&r. He marched against Chandra N&r&yan, 

who fled without waiting to be attacked, and all the Oo6lp&ra 

zamindars on the south bank of the river submitted. 

He then crossed to the north bank and, after obtaining 
the submission of the leading zamindars, retraced his steps 
to Dhubri, where he found Sattrajit and some convoy ships 
which he had managed to detain. Having obtained clear 
proof of Sattrajit's treachery on various occasions, he 
arrested him and sent him to Dacca, where he was imprisoned 
and afterwards executed. 

Meanwhile the Ahoms were preparing to resist his 
advance up the river. They collected a force of twelve 
thousand foot, including their Kocb auxiliaries, and a 
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nmneroufl fleet. They took up a position at Jogighop& on the 
north bank of the Brahmaputra and at Hir&pur on the oppo* 
flite side of the river^ their fleet being anchored in mid^stream 
betwe^i these two forts. Several engagements took plaoOj 
and in the end the Ahoms were defeated. In one of these 
fights Chandra N&r&yan was killed. The Muhammadans 
then crossed the Monas^* and encamped at Chandankot 
for the rainy season, when it was impossible to carry out 
extended operations on land. Their forces had by this 
time been considerably augmented by the remnants of the 
old garrisons and by the levies of the local zamindarSi who 
returned to their allegiance as Zainuddin advanced. In 
the £uranfis his army is spoken of as '' a great host,'' but 
its actual strength is not stated. A flying column of five 
thousand men was despatched, under Muhammad Zamftn, the 
Faujdar of Sylhet, to eject the Ahoms from the south bank ; 
and when this had been accomplished, the same officer was 
sent with a strong detachment to reinstate Uttam N&r&yan 
in his zamindari at Bamagar on the Mon&s, whence he had 
been driven by three thousand Ahoms and Eochee. He 
crossed the Pom&ri river and advanced towards Bamagar^ 
whereupon the Ahoms withdrew to Chothri at the foot of 
the Bhutan Hills. Muhammad Zam&n now entrenched 
himself at Bishenpur to await the close of the rainy season 
and get his war material into order. Soon afterwards, the 
Ahoms, having received reinforcements which brought their 
strength up to forty thousand men, advanced to the 
Ealflpani, about three miles from his encampment, and 
threw up entrenchments. They made several night attacks 
on the Muhammadans and, by erecting palisades all round 
their camp, cut off all their supplies. No regular engagement 
occurred until the close of the rains, when the main body 
of the Muhammadans left Chandankot and marched on 



* In the Mabammadan records B^pcri on ike EaiUm FrofUi^ 
this river is called BanAs ; in the it is written boUi wajs. 
ma^ attached to 1^9m\faUm'B 

I 
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Bishanpur. The Ahom generals, weeing fhe adyinbiHtj of 
doing someUiing before the two hoetile f oroei oonld effect a 
junction, and haying received an additional reinforcement of 
twenty thonsand men, made an attack in force on Moham- 
mad Zaman^B position. This was on the night of the 3 let of 
October 1637. They carried two of his stockades, but next 
morning he again drove them out and, attacking in his tum^ 
took in succession fifteen stockades which had been erected 
by them. They retreated to Pom&ri, with the loss of four 
thousand men and several generals, as well as a number of 
matchlodoi and other weapons.* 
Ahom The Muhammadans now united their forces and, three 

^]^^ weeks later, made an attack from three different directions <m 
•i the Ahom army, which had entrenched itself at Bftrepaita. 

^^''^P*'^ The Ahoms ran short of ammunition and sustained a 
crushing defeat ; a very large number were killed, including 
several of the leaders, and many others were made prisoners 
and were subsequently put to death. The pursuit continued 
as long as daylight lasted. The scattered remnant fled to 
Srigh&t, where Pratftp Singh was encamped with the fleet 
and the heavy baggage, 
and iheb After this decisive victory the Muhanunadans advanced 
^^1^^ to P&ndu. They captured the Ahom fort at Agiathuti in spite 
of a furious but ineffectual cannonade. Srigh&t was next 
taken, and a naval engagement took place, which was every 
whit as disastrous to the Ahoms as the land battle i^ 
Bftrepaita. Nearly five hundred sloops and three hundred 
guns fell into the hands of the victors. The K&jali fort at 
the mouth of the Kallang was also captured, but it was soon 

^ *Thd above aoooont of thsoper- Bhltikocld. The Ahoms eatrsneh- 
ationt of Mohammad Zamiin in ed ihemielvet at the KaUpAni and 



the diieotion of Bamagar followi toooeeded in reducing the fortt at 

PddMSkn ~ . ~. . . 

for the They ai 

stxenffth of the' Ahom forces en- bat the next morning it was re- 



thatgiveninthe P^t#iUAfi<l«MiA, JakhXlikhina and Bhabinipor. 
whioh Is alio my authority for the They alio captured Bhit^kachi* 



ngel. According to the Buramju, taken by the Mnhammadana after 

the Mnhammadani retreated on the a very aangainary encounter in 

arrival of the first Ahom reinf oioe- which many soldim perished on 

mantsand ocoo^ed three positions both sides. The Ahoms then n* 

at Jakhilikhina, Bhabinipnr* and treated to PomXri. 
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afterwards retaken by fhe Dimania Baja and a chief named 
Hari Deka. Prat&p Singh sent a small force to assist tiiem 
in holding it^ and they succeeded in doing so^ until they 
allowed themselves to be drawn into an action onopenground* 
They were then defeatedi and fled to Koli&bar^ which was 
now the rallying point for the Ahom forces. 

When the news of this defeat reached the Ahom king, 
he was so much alarmed that he prepared for flight to the 
hills and removed his valuables from the capital; he also put 
to death the Muhammadan leaders who had been made 
prisoners in previous battles. 

The Muhammadans now sent m detachment in pursuit of 
Dharma N&r&yan^ who was reduced to great straits and fled 
to Singiri Parbat, where he and his two sons were eventually 
killed. During the next three months, the Muhammadans 
consolidated their rule in E&mrup and eflfeoted a flnandal 
settlement of the country. Mir Nurullah of Har&t was 
appointed Th&nftd&r, with his head-quarters at GbtuhitL 

In 1688 a Muhammadan force, accompanied by Pr&nUafiio* 
Nftrftyan, the Baja of Koch Bih&r, ascended the Brahmaputra |SJ|^||yJ^ 
and encamped at the mouth of the Bharali The Ahoms of Upptr 
entrenched themselves on the opposite bank. Hostilities^''*'^ 
continued for some time, but eventually the invaders were 
defeated and retired to Gauh&tL It is stated in some of the 
Bmranjii that, in order to gain time, the Ahoms made 
proposals of peace, and ofEered to supply elephants, aloes wood 
and other artides. An armistice was granted to permit 
of the king being consulted ; in the meantime the entreneh* 
m^ts were completedi and the Bar Barua, who was in 
command, then informed the Muhammadans that he would 
sooner fight than agree to pay tiibute. After their victory, 
the Ahoms reoccupied K&jali, but the prolonged campaign 
had exhausted their resources and they were unable to con* 
tinue the war. 

A treaty was therefore negotiated, under which the Bar Ooida* 
Nadi, on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, and the"^*^ 
Asurar Ali, on the south, were fixed as the boundary between ^^ 
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the Ahom ftnd the Mohammadan temtories. Daring the 
next twenty years^ the cotmtry west of this boundary line 
remained in the undisputed possession of the Muhammadans^ 
and traces of the system of administration introduced by 
them survive to this day. 
^k*""* The Kachftri king, Bhimbal, died in 1687 and was sue- 
Eaohiirit. oeeded by his son Indra BaUabh, who sent envoys to Pratip 
Singh to enlist his friendship. His advances were coldly 
received, as it was thought that his letter was not couched on 
sufficiently respectful terms. This, like all subsequent com- 
munications between the two nations, was carried vid Eoliibar 
and not by the old route along the valley of the Dhansiri* 
That valley had been depopulated in tiie course of the 
repeated wars, and it was already becoming overgrown with 
the jungle which now forms the N&mbar forest. 
FtAtop Prat&p Singh died in the year 1611 after a reign of 88 

T'^* years. He was a capable, energetic and ambitious prince ; 
olu^,^^ and, although a great part of his reign was distracted by wars 
and mit- with the Kach&ris and Muhammadans, he was still iJ>le to 
ercnts ol^^^^ much attention to the internal organization of his 
iwgn. kingdom, the development of backward tracts and the con- 
struction of roads, embankments and tanks. There were several 
conspiracies during the first few years after his accession^ 
which were repressed with the ferocious severity customary 
amongst the Ahoms. The petty chie& or Bhuiyis, who 
occupied the tract on the north bank of the Brahmaputra^ 
between the Bharali and the Subansiri, had discontinued the 
payment of tribute from the time of the Koch invasion under 
SuUadhvaj ; and in 1628 one of their number named Uday 
declared himself independent and was joined by several other 
ohie&. He was arrested and executed, and Pratftp Singh 
took the opportunity to break the power of the Bhuiyis for 
ever. He transferred them and their principal supporters 
to various places on the south bank of the Brahmaputra and 
forbade them to cross to the north bank on any pretext what- 
soever; a number of men who, disregarding this order, went 
there to r^r cocoons were put to d^atht 
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Aoemros of the people wsus taken; and^ where this had not 
already been done^ they were divided off into clans^ and officers 
were appointed over them. To protect the country on the 
Elachari frontier^ four hundred families of Ahoms from 
Abhaypur^ Dihing and N&mdAng were settled around 
Marangi. A number of families from the more thickly 
inhabited parts of Lower Assam were transferred to some of 
the sparsely populated tracts higher up the river^ and the 
immigration of artisans of all kinds was encouraged. The 
country round the Dihing was opened out by roads to 
Charftideo and D&uka. The towns of Abhaypur and Mathura- 
pur were built ; Jamirguri was surrounded by an embankment^ 
and the palace at Ghurhgfton was protected in the same way. 
The want of an embankment as a line of defence haying been 
experienced at the time of the Koch invasion under 
Sukladhvaj, the L&daigarh was constructed with this object. 
Another embankment known as the Bopgarh was thrown up 
as ameans of protection against N&ga raids^ and no Nftga was 
permitted to cross it^ unless accompanied by a peon or katahi. 
Prat&p Singh had also proposed to construct an embankment 
along the Each&ri frontier, but refrained, upon the represent- 
ation of his nobles, who urged that Ins kingdom in this 
direction was a growing one, and that it was inadvisable 
to do anything which would tend to confine it within fixed 
limits. 

In order to stop the acts of oppression committed by the 
Miris and Daflas, hatahU were appointed to watch them and 
keep the authorities informed of their movements. In this 
connection, however, it should be mentioned that in 1616^ 
when reprisals were attempted after a raid perpetrated by 
these hiUmen, the Ahom forces were obliged to beat a retreat. 

Forts were erected at S&mdhara, Safrai and Sita and many 
other places. A stone bridge was built over the Darikft river, 
and many bamboo bridges were constructed. Numerous 
markets were established, and trade flourished greatly during 
the interval of peace between the two great wars with the 
Muhammadans. 
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like mftny of his predeoesdon^ Pratip Singh was mnoh 
addicted to elephaat hunting, and was frequently present at 
the lhedda$. His ambition was to be the owner of a tiiiousand 
elephants. When he had obtained this number, he assumed 
the title Gajpati (lord of elephants) and caused the town of 
Jamirgari to be renamed Oajpur in commemoration of the 
erent. This circumstance is alluded to in the Pa^iaAnasiaA} 
where he is described as '' an infidel who has a thousand 
d^hants and a hundred tibousand f oot'^ 

He kept a dose eye on all branches of the administration 
and maintained hk authority with a firm and heavy hand ; 
punishment was meted out to all, even to the highest nobles^ 
who were unfortunate enough to incur hk displeasure. Scmie 
instances of his severity have already been given. Amongst 
others^ the case of the Bharili Barua may be mentioned. 
This man enjoyed the king^s confidence to a very unusual 
d^^ree, but he was nevertheless sentenced to death on proof 
of embeazlement and other misconduct. 

During his reign the influence of the Br&hmans increased 
considerably. The S6mde6 was still worshipped ; and before 
a battle, it was still the practice to call upon the Deodhftis or 
tribal priests to tell the omens by examining the legs of 
fowls,* This, however, did not prevent the king from 
encouraging Hindu priests. When the tank at Misagftrh 
was completidd, Brahmans were called in to consecrate it ; 
temples for the worship of Siva were erected xxnA&t the king's 
orders at Dergfton and Bishnith, and grants of land were 
made for the maintenance of Brahmans and of Hindu 
temples. It is recorded, however, that, on one occasion, shortly 
after gifts had beoi distributed to the Brfthmans, a son of tliHB 
king died, and Pratftp Singh was so enraged in consequence 
that, for a time, he persecuted them, and even put some of 
them to death. 



^ * The Ahcms were mott sapor- left the house he was renduy in 
idtloas, and oa sevenl oooasions it merelj beoanse a soreeoh owThad 
is narrated that tiie king hastily perched on it. 
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At the instigation of the Br&hmans the Mah&ponishiM, 
whose tenets were rapidly gaining ground, were subjected to 
much persecution and several of their Gos&ins or jftieebB w«re 
put to death* 

The Ahom language continued to be the medium of con- 
versation between the king and his nobles, but Hindus were 
often appointed as katakiSf or envoys, in preference to Ahoms, 
who were sometimes found wanting in intelligence. 

Among the miscellaneous evmits of this reign may be 
mentioned a bad outbreak of cattle disease in 1618, which 
carried off many cows and buffaloes, and a flight of locusts in 
1641, which spread all over the country from west to east^ 
and caused such widespread devastation that a fiunine resulted 
from it A great deal of damage was done by lightning ; 
two palaces were destroyed in this way and also the house in 
which the S5mded were kept, the temple at Bishn&th and 
the king's elephant house or Pilkhand. 

The following interesting remarks on the Ahoms of this 
period are extracted from the PadUkakfiamah* x ^'The 
inhabitants shave the head and clip off beard and whiskers. 
They eat every land and water animal They are very black 
and loathsome in appearance. The chiefs travd on elephants 
or country ponies ; but the army consists only of foot soldiers* 
The fleet is large and well fitted out. The soldiers use bows 
and arrows and matchlocks, but do not come up in courage 
to the Muhammadan soldiers, though they are very brave in 
naval engagements. On the march they quickly and dexter- 
ously fortify their encampments with mud' walls and bamboo 
palisades, and surround the whole with a ditch.'' 

During his mortal illness, Pratilp Singh was attended by Bhagft 
his three sons Surimph§, Sutyinph* and S&L The las* ^ g^rtm- 
mentioned, who was the youngest, collected a number of phji), 
armed men in readiness to seize his brothers and force his j^^^ 
way to the throne as soon as his father died, but the eldest^ 
Sur&mph&, after obtaining the support of his brother 

« Apod Bloehmann, J. A. B.B^ Wl% page 65. 
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SatTinph&y by saying that he himself was childless and 
promising to make him his heir, closed the gates of the city 
and disarmed and ejected the conspirators. 

On Pratap Singh's death, the chief nobles offered the 
throne to Sutyinphft, but he remained tme to his word and 
refused to accept it over the head of his elder brother. Sor&m* 
ph& was accordingly saluted as king. Soon afterwards S&i 
conspired against him and was arrested and pat to death. 

Sar&mph& was a man altogether destitute of the ordinary 
principles of morality. He Brst cohabited with one of his 
father's wives. Subsequently he fell in love with a married 
woman of the Chetia clan and, having caused her husband to 
be poisoned, took her to his harem. She adopted a nephew 
of her first husband, and this youth was dedared heir- 
apparent by the king, who thereby broke the promise he had 
made to Sulyinphft at the time of his accession. The boy died 
soon afterwards, and one of Sutyinph&'s sons was accused of 
having poisoned him. Sutyinph& was accordingly ordered to 
surrender him to be executed, and was deprived of all his 
possessions. At the same time the king, at the instigation of 
his paramour, called upon each of the chief nobles to furnish 
a son for burial with his adopted child. Whether this order 
was actually carried into effect is not clear, but the result of 
it was to exasperate the nobles beyond endurance. Overtures 
were made to Sutyinphft, who agreed^ though very reluctantly, 
to supersede his brother. The city was entered by a body of 
annedmen,and Sur&mph&, who was taken completely by sur- 
prise, was deposed and removed to a remote place in the hills, 
where he was eventually poisoned. Owing to his deposition, 
he is generally known as the Bhagft Raja. 

The only occurrences in his reign worthy of mention are 
the construction of the Salaguri Road and the ignominious 
expulsion of some ELach&ri envojrs, who came to offer their 
king's congratulations on the occasion of his accession, 
because the letter which they brought was sealed with the 
seal of a Singh, and not of a Phukan, i.e., of an independent 
ruler and not a subordinate chief. 
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There was a heavy flood in 1642^ in which many cattle 
were washed away and drowned. Several earthquakes occurred 
in the same year. 

The practice of burying persons in the graves of deceased Ahom 
notabilities was common amongst the Ahoms ; and the dis- eairtoms. 
satis&ction which led to Surampha's down&ll was due^ not 
to his following the old practice^ but to the status of the 
proposed victims. When Pratap Singh's mother died^ he 
entombed with her four dephants^ ten horses and seven men. 
An account of the Ahom funeral customs is given in the 
Fatkij/ah % ^Ibriyai, from which the following extract is 
taken: — '^They bury their dead with the head towards 
the east, and the feet towards the west. The chiefis erect 
vaults for their dead^ kill the women and servants of the 
deceased^ and put into the vaults necessaries of various kinds^ 
such as elephants^ gold and silver vessels, carpets^ clothes and 
food. They fix the head of the corpse rigidly with poles, and 
put a lamp with plenty of oil, and a torch*bearer alive into 
the vault to look after the lamp. Ten such vaults were 
opened by order of the Nawab, and property worth about 
90,000 rupees was recovered.'' 

According to Colonel Dalton, this account of the burial 
of Ahom magnates has been confirmed by more recent dis- 
coveries. He says :— " About twenty years ago, several 
mounds, known to be the graves of Ahom kings, were opened 
and were |found to contain, not only the remains of the 
kings, but of slaves, male and female, and of animals that 
had been immolated to serve their masters in Hades; 
also gold aud silver vessels, food, raiment, arms, etc., were 
not wanting/' 

Sutyinphft, who now ascended the throne, was usuaDyKariyft 
known as the Nariy& (sick) Baja on account of his indifferent ^i^ 
health ; he suffered from curvature of the spine, whence the yini^), 
nickname Kekora (crooked) was also sometimes applied to 1644 to 
him. His installation was effected with great pomp. 
Amongst otlier amusements provided to celebrate the occa- 
sion, tiie people were entertained with the spectacle of fights 
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between dephAnts^ between an elephant «nd % tiger, and 
between m tiger and a crocodile. His first act was to pat to 
death certain officials who were suspected of being opposed to 
his nsorpation of the throne. Soon afterwards one of his 
wiresi who was the sister of the Barh& Gohiin, persuaded him 
that the son of his chief queoi was conspiring with her 
father, the Barpfttra Ooh&in. The son in question was 
invited to dinner by the king and treacherooslj put to death. 
The Barpfttra Ooh&in was also executed, and his daughter was 
deposed from her position as chief queen. This rank was then 
conferred on the woman who had made the mischief. She 
afterwards tried to poison the king's mind against another 
of his sons, named Ehahua Oohftin, and instigated an 
unsuccessful attempt to murder him. 
Bipedi- In June 1646, an expedition was sent to subjugate the 

^^ Daflas.* The troops ascended the Dikrftng and looted several 
^ villages, but they were much harassed by the Daflas, who 

I^^fles. fought with bows and arrows, and eventually retreated without 
achieving their object. > The king was so enraged at the 
failure of the expedition that he dismissed the Burhft Oohftin 
and Barpfttra Gk>h&in, who were in command, and, to complete 
their disgrace, made them appear in public in female attire. 
In the following January, a second expedition was despatched ; 
and the Daflas, who, aided by the Miris, ventured to fight 
a pitched battle, were utterly defeated. The expedition 
marched through their countiy, destroying the villages and 
granaries, and looting cattle to the number of about a thou- 
sand. These operations resulted in the full submission of the 
hillmen. In the same year the Tipftm Raja, who had withheld 
the payment of tribute, was arrested and put to death ; and an 
expedition was sent against the Khftmting Nftgas, which 
seems to have been fidrly successful. 
Tlie Idng Kukure Khowft Gk)hftin, the son of the chief queen, gave 
brlSr^ great dissatisfaction to the people by his cruelty, and at the 

"^"^ •The name of the tribe is theiMelTee"8mg"ar "Nyidng'* 

ghen at ** 8mgl ** which I aseome and the loosliij described is i£at 
Difbu The Daflas call nowlnhabitedW this tribe. 
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Hun6 time alieiiated the nobke b j his OTerbearmg and 
huroltuig behayiour towards them« The king vnm asked to 
xemonstrate with him^ but he declined to do so. At the 
same time, the delicate state of his health prevented him from 
attending regularly to public business. He became increas* 
inglj unpopular ; and eventualljr^ in NoTcmber 1618, he was 
deposed by the nobles, headed by the Burh& Gohfiin, and his 
•on Sut&ml& was made king in his stead.* A few days later 
he was poisoned ; some say that his chief queen was buried 
alrre in his gravei and otiiiers that she and her son were 
crushed to death* During this reign there was some furtiier 
discussion with the Kachiri king as to his status. The 
latter objected to being described as '^ established and 
protected by the Ahoms/' but he seems to have waived his 
objections on being promised an Ahom princess in marriage. 

Sutftmli, on asc^iding the throne, assumed.the Hinduname Jayi^ 
of Jayadhvaj Singh. Owing to his flight from Chtrhgfton at ^^ 
the time of the Muhammadan invasion^ which will be (Sattai]i)i 
described further on, he is also known as the ^'Bhagania^^^ 
(fugitive) Raja.^^ On the day of his accession the people w^re 
entertained with fights between wild animals. The SdmdeO 
was placed on the throne ; guns were fired, bands played and 
largess was distributed. Presents were also made to the 
Brihmans. The Daflas, the Kach&ri king and the Muham- 
madan governor at Ghinh&ti sent messages of congratulation 
and presents. The Baja of Jaintia, who did the same, 
coupled his felicitations with a request to be given back the 
provinces of Dimarua and EuphanAli, which had been ceded 
the Ahoms, but his petition was refused* 

The new king shared the bAe of all usurpers, and serenl 
conspiracies were formed against him, which he repressed 
with ferocious severity. In one, the Burh& Oohiin was 
ooncemedy and he and his fellow conspirators were tortured 

* So Kiainath and some of the all, exproaaed a wiah to abdicate in 

Bmra^fis, Othera, which are favour of Sntilmlft. and that he 

usoal^^ tmatworthy, aay thatthe died a natural death soon after- 

king foU ill and, being n^ipleotedbj warda. 
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to death b j the barbarous expedient of plaoing live coals in 
their mouths. On another occasion the Bar Ooh&in helped 
some of the persons implicated to make good their escape. 
As a punishmenti he was stripped naked and whipped, and 
made to eat the flesh of his own son. 
^^1^* In 1660 an expedition was sent to punish the Lakma 

Mainife N&gas for a raid committed by them. They were put to 
im^^Snnf ^^^ *^^ * village was burnt, but the punishment was not 
sufficient to act as a deterrent. Fresh raids were perpetrated, 
snd four years later a second expedition was found necessary. 
The Lakmas, armed with spears, made an unexpected attack 
on the Ahom troops, but were driven off by a detachment of 
Dafla archers that accompanied the force. A stockade was 
then taken, and many of the N&gas who defended it were 
killed. Soon afterwards the Ahom force was again surprised, 
but the Lakmas &iled to drive home their attack, and took 
refuge in the hills, whither the Ahom soldiers found it 
difficult to follow them, on account of the stony ground to 
which their bare feet were unaccustomed. The N&gas now 
asked for a cessation of hostilities, and then treacherously 
attacked the envoy who was sent to treat with them. The 
Ahoms, therefore, after receiving reinforcements, renewed 
their advance. They were unable to come up with their 
nimble foes, but destroyed their houses and stores of grain. 
Eventually the N&ga chief came in and made his submis« 
sion. He agreed to pay tribute, and in return was given a 
hill, the possession of which had previously been in dispute. 

In 1655 the Miris made a raid and killed two Ahom 

subjects. The force sent against them defeated with 

considerable loss a body of three hundred Miris and burned 

twelve of their villages ; the tribe then gave way and agreed 

to pay an annual tribute of bison, horses, tortoises, swords and 

yellow beads (probably amber), and gave up twelve men to 

the Ahoms in the place of the two whom'.they had killed. 

^.^*^^®" In 1647 the Raja of Jaintia seized an Ahom trader and, 

Jaintia as he would not release him, Jajradhvaj Singh retaliated by 

G^ Kh*. an^ting a number of Jaintia traders at Sonapur. This led 
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to a cessation of all interooarse between the two ooontries 
for eight years. The Jaintia Raja then made overtures to 
the Bar Phnkan at Qauhati^ and friendly relations were 
re-established. 

In 1658 Pramata Bai rebelled against his grandfather 
Jasa Manta Bfti^ Raja of Jaintia^ and called on the tributary 
chief of Oobh& to help him* The latter refused^ and Pramata 
B&i thereupon destroyed four of his villages. He appealed 
for help to the K&charis^ who were preparing to come to 
his assistance,' when the local Ahom officials intervened and 
said that^ as the Ahoms were tiie paramount power, it was 
they whose protection should be sought. The Oobh& chief 
accordingly went with seven hundred men to Jayadhvaj 
Singh and begged for help. Orders were issued to tiie Bar 
Phukan to establish him in Khftgarij&n, corresponding more 
or less to the modem Nowgong, and this was accordingly 
done. 

Shah Jah&Ui the Mughal Emperor of Delhi, fell sick in Ahoms 
1668, and Prto Nftrftyan, Raja of Koch Bih&r,* took advan- ^*JP*^ 
tage of the confusion caused by the wars of succession that , 
followed to throw oft the Muhammadan yoke. He made 
raids into Oo&lp&ra> and two of the local chiefs fled to Beltola, 
where Jayadhvaj Singh took them under his protection. 



*In his analyiis of the Fathijfah that he did not look after his king* 
• 'IhriffaA Bloohniann calls this dom. His palace is regal, has a 
king Bhim Nirftyan, but he notes ghusulikana, a dankant private 
that some manoscripts have also rooms, accommodation for the 
Pern NftrAyan. There can be no harem, for servants, baths and 
doubt that the proper reading fountains, and a garden. In the 
shoold be Prin Nirivan. This is town there are flower-beds in the 
the name given in the Koch, as streets and trees to both sides of 
well as in the Ahom, chronicles, them. The people nse the sword. 
The author of the Fathiffah i firelock and arrows as weapons. 
'Ihriyak describes this mler as a ** The arrows are ffenenJly poi« 
** noble, mi^^ty king, nowerfnl soned ; their mere tooeh is fatal 
and fond of company. He never Some of the inhabitants are en- 
took his lip from tibe edge of the chanters ; thej read formulas upon 
bowl nor his hand from the flaffon; water and ffiveittothe wounded 
he was oontinuaDy surrounded by to drink, who then recover. Hie 
sing^g women and was so addic- men and the women are rarely 
^ to the ^easqres pf tl^e hareqi good-looking." 
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The Muhammadan FaujdAr of Kimnip and H&jo tried to 
oppose himi bat the bulk of his troops had been withdrawn 
bjr Prince Shnja; he was defeated by Prin Nftr&jan's 
army under his Vazir Bhawan&th^ and retreated to 
Gaohiti. 

In the meantime Jayadhvaj Singh, who was also on the 
alert to take advantage of the dissensions amongst the 
Mnghals, assembled a strong army, threw two bridges 
oyer the KaJlang and advanced towards Oaah&ti« On 
arriving, he found that the Faujd&r had fled without waiting 
to be attacked. Twenty cannon and a number of horsesy 
guns, etc., which there had been no time to remove, fdl into 
his hands. Prftn N&r&yan now proposed an offensive and 
defensive alliance against the Muhammadans and a friendly 
division of their possessions in Assam, he taking the tract 
lying on the north bank of the Brahmaputra and the Ahoms 
tiiat on the south. His advances were rejected by the 
Ahoms who were elated by their easy capture of Oauh&ti. 
They marched against the Eochee and, after a slight ched^ 
defeated them twice and drove them across the Sankoeh, 
They thus became the masters ot the whole of the Brahma* 
putm valley, and nearly three years elapsed before any effort 
was made by the Muhammadans to regain their lost territory. 
During this period, a number of the inhabitants of villages in 
Lower Assam were transported to the eastern provinces. 
According to the AlaMgirudmak the Ahoms^ not content 
with their conquest of the whole of the Brahmaputra valley, 
plundered and laid waste the country to the south of i% 
almost as &r as Dacca itself. 
Mir When Mir Jumlah was made governor of Bengal, and 

i^^ had occupied Dacca after the flight of Prince Shuja to 
of Assam. Arakan, Jayadhvaj Singh sent an envoy to him to say that 
he had taken possession of the couniTy solely in order to 
protect it from the Koches, and that he was prepared to hand 
it over to any oflScer whom the governor might send for the 
purpose, 

iUsbid Khin was accordingly deputed to receive baok 
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ihe Imperial lands. On hk approach^ the Ahoms abandoned 
Dhobiiy and fell back beyond the Monis riyer, but be 
•ospeeted a snare and waited for reinforcements before taking 
possession of the tract which they had abandoned. When 
tiie Ahom king heard of the retreat of his troops^ he caused 
the two Phukans who were responsible for it to be arrested 
and put in chains^ and appointed the Bftdnli Phokan to be 
Neog Phokan and Commander-in-Chief. He also ordered the 
Jogighop& fort at the month of the Monis to be strengthened 
and a new fort to be constmcted on the opposite bank of the 
Brahmaputra^ and sent a letter to Bashid Khan calling upon 
him to withdraw his troops. These matters were duly 
reported to Mir Jumlah who^ in the meantime^ had taken the 
field in person against Prftn Nftr&yan. He occupied Koch 
Bih&r^ but failed to capture the Baja^ who escaped to Bhut&n. 
He left a garrison of five thousand men in Koch Bih&r and 
then^ on the 4th January 1662^ set forth on his invasion of 
Assam. Bashid Khan joined him at Bangam&ti, but the 
local zamindars^ thinking it impossible that he could defeat 
the Ahoms^ held aloof. Owing to the dense jungle and the 
numerous rivers^ the journey was most tedious^ and the daily 
mardies rarely exceeded four or five miles. 

At last, after many delays^ he arrived opposite the Ahom Osvtaie 
fort at Ji^^hopa with a force of twelve thousand ^o^^^^^' 
and thirty thousand foot.* The garrison^ which was suffer- 
ing from some form of violent epidemic disease, possibly 
cholera, and had a total strength of only twelve thousand, 
was overawed by this formidable army and, after a very 
faint-hearted resistance, evacuated the fort and beat a hasty 
retreat to Srigh&t and Pftndu. The author of the Faiiiyak < 
*Ibr%yah gives the following description of the fort at 
Jogighopa :— '^ It is a large and high fort on the Brahmaputra. 

* These figmee are taken from at Gailigaoii ** 1^000 horse and 

the Butanjii. T he Mnhammadan nuneroiie f oot»'' and there is, there^ 

ohroniolee eontam no inf onnation f ore^ good ground for belitf^bw 

as to the original itrength of Ifir that the eetimate in the Bwrm^u 

Jnmlah's armj. It is etated. Is not exeeesiTe. 
bowerer, that he had with him 
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Near it the enemy had dug many holes for the horses to 
fall into^ and pointed pieces of bamboo (pdnjU) had been 
stuck in the holes. Behind the holes, for about half a 
shot^s distance, on even ground, they had made a ditch, 
and behind this ditch, near the fort, another one three yards 
deep. The latter was also full of pointed bamboos. This 
is how the Ahoms fortify all their positions. They make 
their forts of mud. The Brahmaputra is south of the f ort^ 
and on the east is the Mon&s.^' 
Further Mir Jumlah now divided his army into two divisions, one 

adTUioe. ^£ ^y^ marched up the south bank of the Brahmaputra, 
while he himself, with the main body, crossed the Mon&s by 
a bridge of boats and advanced along the north bank. The 
fleet kept pace witii the army. It comprised a number of 
gkrabs, or large vessels carrying about fourteen guns and 
about fifty or sixty men, each of which was in tow of four 
ioBahSf or lighter boats propelled by oars. Most of the 
ffkrabi were in charge of European officers, amongst whom 
Portuguese predominated.* The total number of vessels of 
all kinds was between three and four hundred. 

On receiving news of the loss of Jogighopa, Jayadhvaj 
Singh hastily despatched large reinforcements to Srigh&t and 
P&ndu, but the Muhammadans arrived before them. 
O^np*. The Ahom forces again declined an engagement. The 

G^^hAfc* troops on the north bank fled toK&jaliso rapidly as to escape a 
turning movement attempted by a detachment under Bashid 
Khan. Those south oE the river were not so fortunate ; they 
were overtaken by a flying force, and lai^ numbers of 
them were killed. The fort at Srighat, which was protected 
by a palisade of large logs of wood, was demolished, and 

* An interefting account of the invanon wiQ also be f oond in an 

eiperiencet of one of the Dutch- old work entitled JPariiemlar 

men accompaarpiff the expedition events, or ike moit eomiderable 

is given in 2%e Loss of the Ter passages after the War qf Five 

Sehelling, which haa been repro- Years or thereabout, in the 

duoedin a work styled Tales of Empire of The Great Mogul, 

Shipwrecks and Adventures at Tom II« ly Mons« F. BemieTf 

Sea. ( London, 2nd Rdn^ 1862, London, 1671, 
jf. 705.) A short tiistqrjr of |^e 
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Oaah&tii whichi at this time^ was wlioQy or chiefly on the 
north bank of the river, was oecapied on the 4th Febmary 
1662. A fort at Beltola saccombed to a night attadc> and 
the garrison was put to the sword* 

When- news of this fresh nusfortune reached K&jali, the Ahoms 
panic-stricken Ahoms left it and fled to S&mdhara. Streno- ^^f*^ 
ous efforts were here made to arrest the farther progress of Simdhanu 
the Mnhammadans, The army was divided into two parts> 
one of which, nnder the command of Bhebft and the Bar 
Ooh&in, with the Tip&m Raja, the Barp&tra Gohftin and 
other officers, was posted on the north bank, while the other 
party nnder the Bhitaraal Ooh&in, assisted by the Bar Phnkan, 
the Sadiya Khow& Ooh&in and others, was stationed on the 
soothbank. The fortifications of S&mdhara, and of Simla- 
garh on the opposite side of the river, were strengthened and 
sorronnded by trenches, in front of which holes were dng 
and pbmted with panfii. In the meantime, after halting three 
days at Oanhftti, where the Darrang Baja came in and made 
his submission,^ Mir Jumlah started on his march for Oarh- 
gion, the Ahom capital. Half way to S&mdhara the whole 
army crossed to the sonth bank in boats, the passage occupy- 
ing two days. The Dimama Kaja sent in his nephew to 
attend on tiie Naw&b and explained his own absence on the 
groond of sickness. One night there was a very violent 
storm on the river and a number of the ships accompanying 
the expedition were upset. There was alsoa panic among the 
horses, many of which jumped into the river. 

The advance along tiie south bank continued, and on the Fori at 
28th February, the army encamped so near the Ahom fort of ^^aflby 
Simlagarh that a cannon ball fired from it passed over the gtomu 

• The Babmiiiioii of the Baja of it is this chief who if referred to. 

Damng is recorded only in the On the other hand, when the next 

Mohammadan chronicles. His Ahom king came to the throne^ it is 

name Ib there given as Makardraj* stated that the Baja ^Darrang sent 

but the name of the Banang him a message of cot^pratolation 

Baja of this period was Sorva and so restored the friendly rek* 

NSxftyan. A Ba^ of Bini who tions which had been interrapted 

lived aboat this time was named daring the Mohammadan inyasum. 
]ia)nrdhaj, and it isj possible that 
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Nair&Vs ient. This fort oocapied a very itrmig ttfijiegie 
positicm. It lay between the Brahmaputra on the north and a 
range of hills on the south, and was protected on the other 
two sides by walls witii battlements on which nnmerous otnnon 
were mounted. Outside the walls were the newly ^excavated 
traiehes and pits studded with pdnjis. To avoid the loss of 
life which would have been inyolved in storming it, a siege 
was dedded on. Mounds were thrown np within gunshot 
and cumon were mounted on them, but the walls of the fort 
irere so thick that the cannon balls made but little impression* 
Qradually, however, and under heavy fire, trenches, or covered 
ways, wero carried dose up to the walls. A nightattack oon 
these trenches was repulsed, though with diflSmltyi and a 
night or two later (on the 2Sth February) the final assault 
was delivered. The resistsnce made by tiie defenders was 
comparatively feeble and, as soon as they found that the wall 
hfA been scaled and the gate broken open, they fled preci* 
pitately without attempting to save their guns and o&er 
war material, all of which fell into the hands of the victocai 
On entering the place next day, Kir Jumlah was surprised at 
the strength of the fortifications and, in view of the bravery of 
the Ahom soldiers at this period, it is difikult to explain why 
a more stubborn defence was not made, unless it was becsuse 
on this, as on many other occasions, they had tiie misfortune 
to be under inefficient or timid leaders. 
NftTsl On the fall of Simlagarh the garrison of Simdfaara lost 

^1^1^ heart and, having destroyed their store of gunpowder, fled 
EoHsbar. without waiting to be attacked. Mir Jumlah placed a garrison 
in 8&mdhara and appointed aMuhammadan official as IVtujdar 
of Koli&bar. Here, as elsewhere, marauding was strictly for- 
bidden, and the villagers brought in| supplies freely. Mir 
Jum|pdi rested his army for three days at Koliftbar and then 
continued his march. At this point the country along the 
bank of the river is very hiDy, and he had to lead his troops 
along a m<»e level route, which lay some distance inland. 
The fleet thus became isolated, wd tiie Ahoms, seeing their 
opportunity, attacked it with their own fleet of seven or eight 
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hundred ships^ just after it had been anchored at the end of 
the first day's jonmej abore Koli&bar. The oannonade^ which 
lasted the whole nighty was heard by the army^ and a force 
was at once despatched to the asdstance of the fleet. This 
force reached the bank of the river at daybreak^ and the 
Ahoms^ on hearing tiie sound of its trampets^ took fright 
and fled. They were pnrsaed by the Mnhammadans^ who 
captured over three hundred of their ships.* The march 
was tiien continued to Sal&garh^ which the Ahoms evacuated 
on tiie approach of the MuhMnmadans. At this phu^d 
several Ahom officiab appeared with letters from Jayadhvaj 
Singh asking for peace. His ovmrfeures were rejected^ as it was 
thought that they were not sincere^ and that his object was to 
cause delay^ or a decrease in the vigilance of the invaders. 

The Ahom force under the Bar Goh&in on the north bank Ahoms 
of the Brahmaputra^ after evacuating Samdhara, ^^^^i^^ted £|^^]|^ 
eastwards^ laying waste the country and forcing the inhabit- 
ants to leave their villages^ so as to deprive the Muhammadans 
of supplies in the event of their attempting to follow him. 
Mir Jumlah^ however^ kept his army on the soulh bank of 
the river^ and did not greatly trouble himself about the Bar 
Ooh&in's troops, beyond sending occasional detachments across 
the riverto harass his march and attack his camps. In one 
or two of these minor engagements the Ahom writers claim 
that the Bar Gt)h&in was victorions, but, if so, his success was 
not sufficiently great to encourage him to run the risk of 
allowing himself to be cut off from further retreat up the valley; 
and, as the Muhammadan army advanced up the south bank, 
he continued his retreat along the north. 

Tim naval defeat of the Ahoms the Mnhammadaa fleet but that the 

isdeeorihed by the Muhanunadaa Deodh&is examined the legs of 

histtmans and by the Dotoh fowls and found the omens on* 

av^or of the Wreek qf ike Tw favoorahle ; they are silent as to 

Sehdling. It is not mentioned what followed, hat the defeat may 

inthe Btffai|;M, which arensoaDy be inferred from the sahseqoant 

perfectly fnuik in admitting statement that the king was in- 

rerenes. In some of them, it f onned of the de&at of his land 

is stated that Jayadhraj 8ingh and navat ione^ 
ordered an attaekto be made on 

K 2 
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When JayadlivBJ Singh learnt of the mirfortones that had 
be&llen hiB armiee^ he sent orders to the oommandeis on both 
banks to oonoentrate at Lakhftn or Lakhngarh* 

This tiiejr did^ but when Mir Jomlah arrived there^ on 
the 9th March, they retreated further up the Brahmaputra 
after a resistance so feeble that it is not even mentioned in 
the Musalman accounts of the expedition. 
Ohsages Lakhau lies at what was then the confluence of the 
^ g^ Dihing and the Brahmaputra. At the period in question^ 
mapatra. the latter river flowed down the course 'of what is now 
called the Lohit river, along the north of the M&juli island, 
while the Dihing followed the present channel of the 
Brahmaputra to the south of it, and, after receiving the waters 
of the Disang and the Dikhu, united with the Brahmaputra 
at its western extremity. At a still earlier period the 
Dihing is believed to have flowed into the Brahmaputra 
further east than the Buri Dihing does now. At that time, 
according to native traditions, the Dikhu had an independ- 
ent course as far as K&jalimukh, part of which still survives 
in the M&juli as the Tuni river, and part in Nowgong, as the 
Eallang. 
Fligbt of Jayadhvaj Singh now resolved on flight, and orders were 
u^™ issued for the collection of a thousand boats in which to 
remove his property. The Buriii Gh>h&in and some others 
were ordered to remain at Ghurhgfton, while the king with the 
Bar Barua and Bar Phukan fled, first to Charaideo, and then 
to Tftrfds&t. Here he held a council, at which there was a 
consensus of opinion that it was impossible to resist the 
Muhammadan host. He sent envoys with presents to sue 
for peace, but his overtures were again rejected and he was 
told that Mir Jumlah would soon be in Ghurhg&on, where alone 
he would treat with the Baja. The Ahom king then 
continued his flight to Tipftm and thence to N&mrup, 
the easternmost province of his kingdom. He was accom- 
panied by a number of his nobles and about five thousand 
men. The Bar Gohftin fied to Tira, and many of the other 
officiab took shelter on the M&juli. 
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The Dihing was so shallow above its jandion with the Qarhgioii 
Brahmapatra that it was impossible for the fleet to go farther. <^<'^F^' 
Mir Jmnlah^ therefore^ left itat Lakhfto. After halting there 
for three days^ during which time he was joined by a nnmber 
of deserters from the Ahom eanse^ he set out with his land 
forces along the direct road to Oarhgfton. Debargaon was 
reached in two days. The third day he halted^ and^ on the 
fourth^ he mardied to Gajpor. Here he heard of ihe flight of 
the Baja and at once despatched a flying column with all 
speed to Ghurhgfton to seise the elephants and otiiier property 
which had not already been removed. Next day the main 
body encamped at the mouth of the Dikhu^ and the day 
following^ tiie 17th March^theNawab entered Ghurhgfton and 
occupied the Baja's palace. Eighty-two elephants and nearly 
tiiree lakhs of rupees' worth of gold and silver were found 
at Garhg&on^ and also about 170 storehouses, each containing 
from one to ten thousand maunds of rice. 

During the whole expedition the Muhammadans had taken 
six hundred and seventy«five cannon, including one which 
threw baQs weighing more than two hundred pounds, about 
9,000 matchlocks and other guns, a large quantity of gun« 
powder, saltpetre, iron shields, sulphur and lead, and more than 
a thousand sUps, many of which accommodated from sixty 
to eighty sailors. It is said that Mir Jumlah opened a mint 
at Garhgfton and caused money to be struck therein the name 
of the Delhi Emperor. The Muhammadans occupied a num* 
ber of villages, and the inhabitants soon b^an to accept the 
position and to settle down quietly under their new rulers. 

It was the NawaVs intention to spend the rainy season at 
Lakfaau, but tiiree days' continuous downpour indicated an 
early conunencement of the monsoon, and, as the captured 
elq^hants were not yet folly trained and could not be got to 
work properly, and without them it was impossible to transport 
in time the booty taken at Garhgfton, it was resolved instead 
to camp at Mathurapur, seven miles south-east of Garhgfton, 
a garrison being left at the latter place under Mir Murtazft, 
who had orders to despatch the captured cannon and other 
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bootyio Dacca. Detachments were posted at ^pfini, Deo- 
p&nii Oajpor and Abhaypnr^ and Jalil Khin waa ant to 
guard the Dihing river. 
MjjAmi- By this time the rainB had 8rt in ; locomotion became 
„iff„ difficulty and the real troubles of the inTaden bqgan. The 
p^^ Ahomsj although no longer willing to haiard a general 
dnimg^ engagement, were by no means inclined to submit toa perma* 
the rains, nent occupation of their country ; and they took advantage of 
the inclemency of th& season to cut off oommunicatians and 
supplies^ to seize and kill aU stragglers from tiie main bodyi 
and to harsA9 the Muhammadan garrisons by repeated 
surprises^ especially at night. A successful night attack 
was made upon Oajpur^ and die troops there were aU killed. 
Sarand&s Khan, who was sent to retake the place, could not 
reach it without ships. Muhammad Murftd was accord- 
ingly sent with reinforcements and ships, but Sarandftz Khftn 
quarrelled with him and turned back. He therefore pushed 
forward alone, but perished with almostall his men in a night 
attack ; his whole fleet was captured and the siiilors were almost 
all killed. At Deop&oi the Ahoms threw up trendies round 
the Muhammadan fort a^d were continually on the alert to 
take it by assault, but in this case, misfortune was averted by 
the timely arrival of reinforcements. 

As it was found tibat the inhabitants of the villages near 
the outposts often joined in these operations^ the Muham- 
madans found it necessary to adopt very strong measures as 
a deterrent i they gave out that they would put to death 
all the males in villages in which any wounded men were 
found after an engagement, and, after tins ex^tnplaiy punish- 
ment had been inflicted in one or two cases, the people in 
their immediate neighbourhood gave no further trouble* 

With the progress of the rains, however, Mir Jumlah 
found it more and more difficult to mountain his oui^KNsts^ 
and they were withdrawn to Oariigfton and Mathurapnr. 
These places alone remained in his hands. All the rest <^ 
the country was re-occupied by the Ahoms, and Jayadhvaj 
Singh returned from N&mrup to Solagarit only four stages 
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dktant from Gftrbgian. Eren Oarhgfton and Mathmaptir 
wen 80 doiely inyeBted that^ il a man ventnied to leare the 
camp, he was certain to be sliot. 

About this time^ negotiations for peace were opened^ but 
aoooDnts differ as to wbo began them. Thej fdl throogh, 
the Ahoms say, beoanse ihe terms offwed were not accepted^ 
whik the Mnhammadan writers assert tiiat the Ahom Com- 
mandep-in^Chief had agreed to them subject to the approval 
of the king, but changed his mind on the Muhammadan main 
body retreatbgfrom Mathurapur to Oarhgfton. This he inters 
preted as a sign of weakness, but> in reaKty^ it was occasioned 
by a bad outbreak of ej^emic disease at Mathurapur, and the 
consequent necessity of moving' the troops to fresh quarters.* 

The Ahoms renewed their attacks upon Oarhgfton^and in Ahomt 
one of their assaults succeeded in burning down a number ^^^^^^^ 
of houses. On another occasion they entered a bamboo fort aitaokii m 
which the Muhammadans had constructed, and occupied half ^^^8*ea« 
of Oarhgfton ; they were repulsed, but witii great difficulty. 
The Muhammadans were now reduced to severe straits. They 
were exposed to constant attacks both by day and by night. 
The only food geneially obtainable was coarse rice and limes. 
Salt was sold at thirty rapees per seer, butter at fourteen 
rupees a seer, and opium at sixteen rupees a UAa. Fever and 
dysentery became terribly prevalent^ and a detachment which 
numbered fifteen hundred men at the beginning of the war 
was reduced to five hundred ; many horseB also died. To add 
to his trouUes Mir Jumlah heard that Fr&n N&rftyan had 
returned, and driven away ^be garrison he had left in Koch 
Bihftr. The troops, commanders and common soldiers alike, 
had become utterly dispirited, and they thought only of 
returning to their own homes. 

* In VtLBFaikiyah % 'Ibri^akit (3) the pftymeat <tf 600 «!•• 

!■ Mid thsi Mir Jnmkh demand- phantt snd 806,000 

tolas of gold and ailver, 

(1) the oeedon of all the (8) a daughter of the king 

eouibry up to Gark- for the Imnerial harem. 

gion. (4) an aimnal tribute of fif^ 

flfphantii 
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^ej ^^ ^® ^^ ^^ September^ however, the nuns ceased and 

improTe ^ matters improved, Commnnications became easier and^ 

Jj^^J^* in the latter part of October, fresh supplies were received from 

close of Bengal The Ahoms gradually withdrew, after suffering 

'^"^' defeat in several engagements. The Baduli Phukan deserted 

to the Muhammadans, and his example was followed by many 

others. He submitted to Mir Jumlah a plan for hunting 

dovm the Ahom king. He was given three or four thousand 

fighting men for the purpose, and was appointed Subadar 

of the countiy between Oarhgfton and N&mrup. But again 

difficulties arose. Owing to famine in Bengal^ further 

supplies were not forthcoming. Mir Jumlah foil ill, and could 

only travel by palanquin ; and his troops were so discontented 

that hxge numbers threatened to desert rather than pass 

another rainy season in Ghurhgfton. 

Oooohi- Mir Jumlah was thus compelled to listen to the Baja^s 

•ion of repeated overtures, and peace was agreed to on the following 

'^^^^ terms;^ 

(1) Jayadhvaj Singh to send a daughter to the Im- 

perial harem.* 

(2) Twenty thousand tolas of gold, six times this 

quantity of silver and forty elephants to be 
made over at once. 

(3) Three hundred thousand tolas of silver and ninety 

elephants to be supplied within twelve months. 

(4) Six sons of the chief nobles to be made over as 

hostages pending compliance with the last 
mentioned condition. 

(5) Twenty elephants to be supplied annually. 

(6) The country west of the Bharali river on the north 

bank of the Brahmaputra and (^ the Eallang (HI 
the south to be ceded to the Emperor of Delhi 

(7) All prisoners and the fitmily of the Baduli Phukan 

to be given up. 

* Preromably this was the girl of Bt. 180;000, is mentioned in the 
whoee marriage to Prinoa MnhMn- Madsiri 'Alamgtri (^dn. BibL 
mad A'lam in 1668 with a dowry Ind., page 78). 
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A treaty was ooncluded aooordinglyi and> on the 9th 
January 1668, to the intense joy of his army, Mir Jumlah 
gave the order to return to Bengal 

The main body of the army marched down the south 1^ 
bank of the Brahmaputra as far as Singuri Parbat^ where it ^IS^^to 
crossed to the north bank. Mir Jumlah himself trayelled by Bengsl 
palH from Garhgfton to Lakhau, by boat from Lakhau to 
Eoliabar, and from thence by filH to Kftjalimukh, a dis- 
tance of eighty-f our miles. His army does not appear to 
have been harassed in any way by tilie enemy,* but its plight 
must have been very wretched. The scribe of the expedition 
says that during the four days' march between Eoli&bar and 
K&jali, the soldiers lived on water, and their animals on grass. 
Mir Jumlah rested a few days at K&jali, and while here (on 
the 7th February 1668) the army was frightened by a terrible 
storm of thunder and lightning, followed by asevere earth- 
quake, the shocks of which continuedfor half an hour. From 
E&jali a move was made to Gauh&ti, where Bashid EhAn was 
installed, against his will, as Fkujd&r. 

The Nawftb, who had had a rdapse at K&jali, now became and di« 
seriousty ill, and was constrained to give up his projected ^^||^^||» 
expedition to Koch Bihftr and to proceed direct to Dacca. BMea. 
He grew worse and worse, and died, just before his ship 
reached Dacca, on the 80th March 1668. 

As soon as the Muhammadans had departed, Jayadhvaj 
Singh returned to BakatA. He dismissed the Bar Ooh&in 
witii ignominy, beating him, it is said, with the flat side of 
his sword, and dealt similarly with all otiier officials who had 
been found wanting in their conduct of the war. As a pre- 
caution, in the erent of any subsequent invasion, he caused 
a stronghold to be constructed in NAmrup and collected a 
quantify of treasure there. 

^ Bolnmon, who it followed by however, inaket the laine statement 

GanabhiiimtMiyf that Mime author- in hia Fariieular Svenii, or tko 

itiea afcate that Mir Jumlah waa moH OomitUrmble Pa9iage$ qfUr 

drnren back to Bengal* but I haTe the War qf Jive jtmiw or tkoro* 



I no original reoord whieh in mbon^ im tk$ Empire if ik$ QrotU 
anywaybem thii oat Bender, Mogul. 
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^V^, He did not long Bnrviya the anxieties and hftrdsbipe of 

Sin^ the inneiaii, and, in November 1663, he ymn attacked bj a 

diet. Berions disease, of which he died after an ilhiess of only nine 

andn^ dajs. This king wis very mnch under the inflnence of the 

oeUaneoos Br&hmans, and, it is said, actoallj enrolled himself as the 

^^^ ^ disciple of Niranjan Bipn, whom he established as the first 

Gh)siin of the great Anni&ti SaUra.* Hearing of the fame 

of Banamlli Oosiin of Kodi Bihftr, he sent for him, and gave 

him land for a nattra at Jakhal&b&ndhft. At the instigatioii 

of the Br&hmans, he persecated the Mahipomshia sects and 

killed some of their leading members* His private life was 

far from reputable ; and mncb scandal was cansed by an 

intrig^ with his chief qaeen^s sister. He eventoally, on the 

suggestion of his father-in-law, made her his wife, ud sabse* 

qnentlj cansed her previous husband to be assassinated. . He 

idlowed himself to be ruled in everything by these two sisters, 

and whatever they did was law. He appointed their paternal 

undo to be Phukan of K&jalimukh. 

The public works constructed during this king's reign 
included tiie road from Ali Kekuri to Nftmd&ng, the Seoni 
Ali, the Bhomraguri Ali, and the tank at Bhatiftparft. 
Oonditioii The author of the FatAifak i ^Ibrifak, who accompanied 
in 1662^ Mir Jumlah throughout his expedition to Assam, funiishes 
a very interesting aocount of the condition of the country at 
that time and a summary of his observations on the subject 
is given below.t 
Theinha- He says tiiat tiie ancient inhabitants belong to two 
bitantt. nations, the Ahom and the Kalita. This statement is app»» 
rmitly intended to apjdy only to the country round Ghurhgfton. 
The writer refers elsewhere to the Miris, Nftgas and other 
tribes. 

The Ealitas are described as in every way superior to the 
Ahoms, except where fatigues are to be undergone and in 

* AeocrdiBg to another aoooont. f Her6» at ebewhete^ Blooh- 
liii Gnru wat Fathel Gotlin of mami't aaalyiit girtn in the 
Kvraatebi. Jeamal of tbe Adalio 8ooieiy sf 

Bengal for 1872 ii relied upon* 
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wariika expeditioiuu The Ahoms, ft is said, were atrongly 
buitt^ ^^qoftrtelsoiiie^. fond of diedding hlood, tetaiemf m 
affrajf ^ mereileeBy mean and treacherotiB ; W lies and deceit 
they stand nnrivalled beneath the biul Their women have 
mild featuree bat are very black ; their hair ie long^ and their 
skin soft and smooth; their hands and feet are ddicaiiB> 
Froma distance the people look well ; but they are ill*£avotired 
80 far as proportion of Umbs is oonoemed« Hence if you 
look at than near^ yon will call them nether nglyj* ^Shej 
sfaayed the head^ beard and whiskers. Their kngnage 
differed entirely from that of BaiBtem Bcoogal^ as was only 
naioral^ eesing that^ at this period, their own Sh&n dialect 
was still in nse. The king profiessed to be a Hindu, bat the 
common people, it is alleged, had no' religion. They woold 
accept food from Mohaminadans or any other piBople, 
They ate all kinds of flesh, except homan, whether oi 
dead or of killed animals, but milk and batter were tabooed. 
These refcnarks are interesting, as showing that Hinduism 
had at this period made no perceptible progress among 
the common people; the habits attributed to them differ 
in no way from tiiose of many of tiie hill tribes who 
are still outside the pale of Hinduism. The author of the 
AUmgimamah is equally uncomplimentary. The Ahomb, 
he say^, ^^are a base and uDprindi^ nation> and have no 
fixed religion. They follow no rule but that of theur own 
inclination; and make the approbation <^ their own vicious 
minds the test of the propriety of their actions. Their 
strengih and opurage are apparent in their looks, but their 
ferocious manners and brutal tempers are also betrayed by 
their physiognomy. They are superior to most nations in 
bodily strength and power of endurance. They are enter* 
prising, savage, fond of war, vindictive, treacherous and 
deceitful. The virtues of compassion, kindness, friendship, 
modesty and purity of morals have been left out of their com* 
position^ The seeds of tenderness ttnd humanity have not 
been sewn in the field of their frames.'^ 

As regards the local Muhammadans, the author of the 
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Fatkiyak i ^Ibrigal sajs that x^^* The MosIimB whom we met 
in Assam aie Aflsamese in their habits^ and Muhammadans 
but in name. In fact they like the Assamese better than us. 
A few Musalman strangers that had settled there^ kept up 
prayers and &8ts; but they were forbidden to ohant the awan 
and read the word of Godin public^' 
Ooiioms The paria system was unknown and the women, even 
p^^ those of the Boyal family, went everywhere without head 
ooverings. Polygamy was generaL The poorer classes used a 
coarse doth for the head, another for the waist, and a third to 
throw over the shoulders. The richer people wore a kind of 
jacket as welL Some of the upper classes used a sort of low 
table, or wooden ekSfpof, as a bed, but the common people 
slept on tilie ground. Bieh persons travelled in palanquins of 
peculiar construction. For riding on elephants, a kind of 
chair was used instead of a howdah. To sell an elephant 
was looked upon as a heinous crime. 

Betel-leaf and unripe areca-nuts were consumed in large 
quantitiee. The people were very skilful in the weaving of 
embroidered silk cloths. They made their boxes, trays, stools 
and chairs by carving them out of a single block of 
wood. With the exception of some temples and the gates 
of Oarhg&on, there were no masonry buildings ; rich and 
poor alike made their houses of wood, or bamboos, and 
grass. 

Their weapons were cannon, matchlocks, short swords, 
lances and bows and arrows. The bows were of bamboo, and 
the arrows were pointed with iron. The matchlodcs and 
cannon were well cast. The g^powder was of various 
kinds, and, for the best, the materials were imported from 
BengaL 

Military service was compulsory on all land-owners and 
cultivators, but most of Ihem were great cowards. '' Like 
jackals they will commence a tremendous howl, and wiU, like 
foxes, think that their noise frightens the lions of the bush. 
A small number of their fighting men may indeed cheokmate 
thousands ; they are the true Ahoms, but their number does 
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not exceed 20,000.* They are given to night attftcks, for 
which they bdieve the night of Thorsday to be speciany 
anspidoofl. But the common people will ran away, with or 
without fighting, and only think of throwing away their 
arms/^ 

Even the genuine Ahoms were afraid of horses and ^'if a 
horseman atiack a hundred armed Assamese, they will throw 
down their arms and run away ; but if one of them should 
meet ten Muhammadans on foot, he will fearlessly attack 
them and even be victorious/' 

The war sloops, or baeiSrii, though slower, resembled 
the Bengali ioiah, or rowing boats used for towing the 
heavier vessels on which cannon were mounted. The river 
traffic was very great, and, in the report of a Oauh&ti official 
for the month of Kamzlin 1662, thirty-two thousand boais of 
various kinds are stated to have arrived there, but the period 
during which this number was counted is not clearly stated. 
The environs of the palace and ihe harem of the Baja were 
guarded by about seven thousand Ahoms, called Chaudftngs, 
who were the devoted servants of the Baja;, and also acted 
as executioners. 

This writer gives a lengthy description of the capital, l^^em- 
Aocording to him ^' The town of Gtorhgfton has four gates g^^ 
built of stone and mortar, the distance of each of which gion. 
from the palace of the Baja is three lo$. A well-raised, broad 
and very solid road or embankment has been made for the 
traffic, and round about the town, instead of fortifications, 
these are circular bushes of bamboo, about two 1^ in diameter. 
But ihe town is not like other towns, the huts of the inhabit* 
ants being within the bamboo bushes near the embankment. 
Each man has his garden or field before his house, so thlri» 
one side of the field touches the embankment, and the other 
the house. Near the Baja's palace, on both sides of the 
Dikhu river, are large houses. The bazar road is narrow, and 
is occupied only by jMnHsellers. Eatables are not sold as in 

•AtiheoeoBiifof 1901 the total Alumis was 178|06(^ of whom 
aumlMar of penions retomed as 90^806 were males. 
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our markrts ; but each man keeps in Us lunuie storet for % 
year^ and no one either sells or buys. The town looks larger 
being a duster of seyeral villages* Bound aboat the palaoe an 
einbankment has been thrown up, the top of whioh is f ortiflad 
by a bamboo palisade^ instead of by walls^ and along th6 sides 
of it a ditch runs/ the depth of which exceeds % man^s height. 
It is always full of water. The cireumf eience exceeds two 
miles. Inside ftre high and sppeious buikUngs. ISieandience 
hall of the Baja^ which is called 9olamf, is one hundred and 
twenty cubitB in lengthy and thirty in width. It has sixrty* 
six pillars, each about four cubits in circumference. The 
piDan, though so large, are quite smooth, so that at the first 
glance you take them to be planed* The ornaments and 
ouricsitiesj with which the whole woodwork of the house is 
filled, defy description; nowhere in the whole inhabited 
world, will you find a house equal to it in strength, omameni^ 
ation and pictures. The sides of 1^ palace are <w»M^l!i^ 
by extraordinary wooden trellice work. Inside there are 
large brass mirrors, highly polished, and, if the sun shines 
<m one of them, the eyes of the bystanders are perfectly 
dazzled. Twelve thousand workmen are said to have erected 
the building in thd course of one year. At one end of the 
hall, rings are fastoied on four pillars opposite to each other, 
each pillar having nine rings. When the Baja takes his seat 
in the hall, they put a dais in the middle of these four piUars, 
and nine canopies of various stu& are &stened above it to 
the rings. The Raja sits on the dais below the canopies, 
whereupon the drummers beat their drums and gongs* • » • « 
There are other houses in Ghuiig&on, strong, very 
long and spacious, full of fine mats, which must be seen to be 
appreciated. But alas, unless this kingdom be annexed to 
His Majesty^s dominions, not even an infidel could see all 
these fine things without falling into the misfortunes into 
which we felL « . . Indeedit is a {deaiant {dace. As the soil 
of the coimtry is very damp, the people do not live <m the 
ground floor, but on a macian^ which is the name for a 
^ raised floor.'* 
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The ooontary is oharacterised as wild and inaccessible, and State of 
cultivation existed only near the banks of the Brahmaputra. ^^ 
On the wbdci the north bank was the better tilled. The 
iract between KoliAbar and Garhgaon, however^ was erery- 
where well cnltiyated^ as also was the ooontry between the 
Bralunapaira and the Dihing. At Debargaon there were 
niunerons orange treeB^ bearing a fine crop of very large and 
jnicy oranges, which were sold in the Mnhammadan camp 
at the rate of ten for a pice. 

Then, as now, the staple food of the coontry was rice, but Chief pro* 
the sdl seemed suitable for the cultivation of wheat and ^^^^ 
barky* Gocoannt trees were rare, but pepper, spikenard, 
lemons and oranges were plentiful; mangoes also were 
oommon, but, as is still the case, they wero stringy and foil 
of worms. Pineapples were large and of good qoaUiy. The 
sugarcane was sweet but hard. Salt was dear and bitter. 
The dacks* and fowls were very large. Gold was found in 
the rivers, and about ten thousand persons were engaged in 
washing for it. Gold mphars and rupees were ooaned by the 
Baja^ but there was no copper coinage, cowrie being used 
instead. Silver, copper and tin were obtained from the hills; 
also musk and lignum aloes. Wild elephants were numerous, 
and a catch of one hundred and twenty elephants in'a single 
drive is mentioned.* Deer were comparatively scarce. 

It was estimated tiiat, if Assam were adminirtered like Capacity 
other parts of the Mughal empire, the land tax and the^^^^'^ 
revenue from wild elephants and other imposts might amount 
to f oriy*five lakhs of rupees. 

The hiDs were inhabited by Mins^ Nftgas, Mishmis, HiU 
Paflas and other tribes. They paid no tribute, but most of ^^^ 
them regarded the Abom king with awe, and generally 
submitted to his orders* This was not the esse with the 
Daflafif, who often committed raids. 

The climate of the country along the Brahmaputra was Climate. 

^ Eren burger oatohes are causht 1<K) elephants in a hkedda 
reeorded in the Ahom BwranfU. at Larftpftra in Febroary 1064. 
Jaja4hvaj Singh is ssid to have 
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healthyi but the dirtrids remote from the river were deadly 
tp stnuigerB. In the cold weather^ flaxes and feFers ftttacked 
the natiyes and spared strangers^ but in the rains, strangers 
soSered more than natives^ espeoiallj from bilions attadcs. 
The climate of Nftmmp^ the place to which the Baja fled 
when Oarhg&on was taken, was deadly to all alike, and an 
Assamese proverb is quoted to the effect that '' if a bird flies 
over it| bats will yield their lives, and if steel enters the 
ground, it turns to wax.^^ The Ba jas used to banish to this 
place those whom their sword had spared. 
Cluikrf Jayadhvaj Singh left nosons; so the nobles called in the 
^^J Siring Raja and placed him on the throne. The Burai^ii 
1668 to 9M not agreed as to the relationship which existed between 
1670. iiixn aiic[ liis predecessor. According to some, he was a 
brother, while others say that he was a cousin, and others 
again, tiiat he was the grandson of some previous kmg. In 
some of the Bur^njii it is said that Jayadhvaj Singh had 
two sons, neither of whom was considered fit to rule, but the 
weight of evidence is on the other side. The author of the 
Fatkigah i ^Ibrigak distinctly says : '^ The present Baja's 
wife only gives birth to daughters and has no son, hence the 
word succession has a bad name in Assam.^^ 

The new monarch was christened Supungmung by the 
DeOdh&is. He assumed the Hindu name Chalnadhva j Singh. 
At the ceremony of installation the Br&hmans and Oandcs 
were entertained at a feast and were g^ven many valuable 
presents. The Jaintia Baja paid a congratulatory visits and 
envoys with a message of felicitation were received from the 
Koch Raja of Darrang, who had sided with Mir Jumlah 
during his invasion, and with whom friendly relations were 
thus restored. About the same time two Muhammadan 
officials arrived with presents (originally intended for Jaya- 
dhvaj Singh) and a reminder tiiat the balance of the indemnity 
was overdue. The king received them coolly ; hecomi^ained 
tiiat their master had not kept faith with him in the matter 
of the boundary, and that the prisoners taken during the 
late war had not been released. It is said that, on receiving 
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this reply^ Anrangzeb promised to give np any portion of the 
newly-aoquired country that had not previously been included 
in the dominions of the Koch kings, but, in spite of this, 
Chakradhvaj still withheld payment of the outstanding 
portion of the indemnity. Bashid Kh&n, the Fanjdar of 
Oauh&ti, again sent a messenger to ask for it, but, as he 
would not agree to make the customary obeisance on entering 
the royal presence, the king refused to receive him. The 
messenger afterwards gave way and obtained an audience, but 
he failed to get any portion of the money and elephants that 
were still due, the excuse being that there was no money in 
the treasury and that the elephants could not be sent until 
they were properly trained. 

Soon afterwsjrds it transpired that the Neog Phukan and 
some others were engaged in a treasonable correspondence 
with the Muhammadans, and they were arrested and put to 
death. 

In 1666 the Banpara N&gas were attacked by the Kiga and 
Banchftng N&gas and, being worsted, invoked the assistance ^^^, 
of the Ahoms. Their petition was granted and an expedition tiooi. 
was sent. The B&nch&ngias made a stubborn resistimce, but 
in the end they were driven off. They returned as soon as 
the Ahom troops were withdrawn^ and a fresh expedition was 
despatched. On this occasion they successfully resisted all 
attempts to take the fort which they had erected until cannon 
were brought up, when they fled. Their houses and 
gpranariee were destroyed and they then submitted. 

About the same time the Miris raided and destroyed a 
small expedition that was sent against them. A larger force 
was then despatched, and although the Miris, aided by the 
Daflas and Deori Chutiyas, had collected a force of 7,600 
men, they appear to have been overawed by the strength of 
the Ahom army^ and they dispersed without giving battle. 
Their villages were sacked and the persons found in them 
were taken captive. 

The year 1665 was remarkable for an exceptionally severe Famine of 
drought, which not only prevented cultivation, but made it 1^^ 

I 
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Beoeasarj in many parts to dig deep welb in atiec to obtain 
water for drinking. This is the only occasion in the whole 
coorse of Assam history when the rains failed to an extent 
sufficient to cause a complete failure of tiie crops. 
BeiMWftl Early in 1667 Saiad Firus Kh&n^ who had succeeded 

^^M^' Rashid Khin as Th&nadAr of Gauh&ti, sent a strongly worded 
the letter to the Ahom king^ demanding the payment of the 

balance of the indemnity still outstanding. It is not quite 
clear how much remained unpaid. In only one Bmranfi is 
the subject at all fully dealt with^ and tiiat one is v^ 
obscure. It appears tiiat elephants were sometimes sent in 
lieu of money^ and that tiieir value was calculated at 
Rs. 2^000 each ; at this rate it would seem that a sum of 
Bs. 1^12^000 was still due. 

Chakradhvaj Singh had already been busily engaged in 
repairing the forts at Simdhara and Pat&kallang^ and in 
restoring his army to a state of efficiency ; and^ on receiving 
Firuz Kh&n's letter^ he made up his mind to fight. His 
nobles tried to dissuade him^ and pointed to the disastrous 
results of the last war and the still impoyerished condition of 
the people. But the king refused to listen to them^ and his 
determination was strengthened on his hearing from the 
Deodh&is that^ in the event of war^ the omens presaged a 
successful issue. The necessary preparations were made with 
all speed; and^ in August 1667^ after sacrifices had been offered 
to Indra^ a weU-equipped army set out^ to wrest Oauhftti 
from the Muhammadans. The command was entrusted to 
Lachit; the son of the Bar Barua^ who was appointed Bar 
Phukan. The Muhammadan outposts at K&jali on the souths 
and B&nsbari on the norths bank of the Bmhmaputra were 
taken at the first assault: numerous prisoners and many 
horses, cannon and other boofy fell into the hands of the 
victors, and were sent to the king at Qarhg&on. The Ahoms 
constructed forts at E&jali and Lat&sil, and continued their 
advance towards Gauh&ti. They won several engagements, 
but suffered a minor reverse on the bank of the Bamadi, where 
a ^mall stockade, which the^ had erected, was taken b^ the 
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MuhanunadaDB and its garrison put to tiie Bwoid. Tlu0» 
however^ did not affect the general course of the campaign. 

Ganh&ti and F&ndu were invested^ and were captured after Conqnetlb 
a siege of two months^ in the course of which the Mnham- ^ , ^ 
madans made several spirited but unsuccessful sallies* Many ^^''^^ 
{Hrisoners and cann<m and a great quantity of booty' were 
taken. The actual cash was divided amongst the soldi^s, 
but everything else was forwarded to the king. 

Emrly in November a number of war ships arrived with 
reinforcements for the Muhammadans^ who renewed the 
conflict, but still without success. They were driven from 
Agiathuthi^ and suffered a series of defeats as they gradually 
fell back on the Monfis river. Here they made a standi but 
fortune was again adverse. They were completely surrounded ; 
a great number were slain^ and most of the remainder, 
including Firuz Kh&n, were made prisoners. The captured 
officers were sent to Oarhgfton^ but the common soldiers were 
ruthlessly slaughtered. 

An inscription in Assamese on the Eanai Barasi rock near 
the Mani Eamesvar temple in K&mrup records the erection of 
an Ahom fort there in Sak 1689 (1667 A.D.) '' after the 
defeat and death of Sana and Saiad Firuz.'^ An old cannon 
in the possession of Mr. Wood of Silgh&t bears the following 
inscription in Sanskrit : — '' King Chakradhvaj Singh, having 
again destroyed the Muhammadans in battle in 1589 Sak, 
obtained this weapon, which proclaims his glory as the slayer 
of his enemies/^ Another old cannon at Dikom bears a 
similar inscription, which refers to a victory in the following 
year. This cannon is peculiarly interesting, as it also has an 
inscription in Persian, reciting that it was placed in charge of 
Saiad Ahmad al Husain for the purpose of conquering 
Assam in 1074 Hijri (1668 A.D.). 

When the news of these successes reached the king, he 
was overjoyed, and showered presents on his successful 
generals. Gauh&ti was chosen as the head-quarters of the Bar 
Phukan. Pandu and Srighat were strongly fortified, and 
prompt arrangpements were made for the administration of the 
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oonqnered territoiy. A survey of the oonntry wbs carried out 

and a eeiunis was taken of the population. 

ff^ In 1668 there were hostilities with the Mohammadans at 

Bangamiti^ where a Raja named Indra Daman was apparently 

in command ; his troops were defeated at Kftkph&k^ on the 

south bank of the Brahmaputra but, on his ooming up in 

person with reinforcements^ the Ahoms fell back on Srigh&t. 

His attack on this place failed, and he retreated to Jakhalia. 

But a fresh enemj was soon to appear on the scene. The 

news of the defeat of Firuz Kh&n^ and of the loss cl 

Gauh&ti, reached Aurangzeb in December 1667. Be at once 

reec^yed to wipe out the disgrace, and, with this object, 

appointed Raja R&m Singh to the command of an Impmal 

armj, which was to be strengthened by troops of the Bengal 

command. He was accompanied by Bashid Khin^ the old 

thftnfidftr of Ghiuh&ti. Some time was taken up in collecting 

and transporting his army^ which consisted of 18,000 cavalry 

and 80,000 infantry^ with 15,000 archers from Koch Bihftr ; 

and he did not reach Rangam&ti until February 1669.* 

The Ahoms had not quite completed thdr preparations for 

resisting his advance^ so resorted once more to their old device 

of opening insincere negotiations in order to gain time. They 

sent to enquire of R&m Singh w hy he was invading the country. 

He replied by referring to the old treaty under which 

the Bar Nadi and the Asur&r Ali had been taken as the 

boundary, and demanding the evacuation of the country to 

the west of this line. By the time he received this reply, the 

Bar Phukan had completed his dispositions. He replied that 

he would rather fight than yield an inch of the territory which 

Providence had given to his master. In spite of this somewhat 

bombastic announcement^ he seems to have retreated some 

distance before he ventured to dose with the invaders^ 

and the first two batties in the campaign were fought 

near Tezpur in the b^^inning of ApriL The Ahoms were 

• These figures are taken from ilamairnSmak. where the suhjeet 
the BuranjU, The strength of u dealt with very briefly. (Kbl 
the expedition is not stated in (he Ind., edition^ page 1088.) 
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worsted on both occasions^ bat they gained a naval battle and 
80on afterwards repulsed the Mnhammadans in an attack on 
their fort at Bangmahal. B&m Singh was compelled to retire 
to H&jo, where he quarrelled with Rashid Khftn. He 
suspected the latter of siding with the Ahoms^ and eventaallj 
cut his tent ropes and ordered him out of the camp. Soon 
afterwards he was again defeated near Suftlkuchi^ both on land 
and water. 

At this juncture, it is said that Ram Singh challenged 
Chakradhvaj Singh to single combat, and undertook, if he 
were defeated, to return with his army to Bengal. The Ahom 
king declined the invitation, and ordered his generals to 
renew their attack. They did so, and won another double 
engagement near Sessa. They followed up this success by 
taking the fort at Agiathuti, the garrison of which they 
massacred, but soon afterwards Ram Singh attacked the 
Ahom army and routed it, inflicting heavy loss. The Bar 
Fhukan hurried up with reinforcements, but his flank was 
turned and he was obliged to retreat with the loss of all his 
ships. For this he was severely censured by the king. Raja 
B&m Siugh now opened negotiations for peace. The Ahoms 
also were tired of the war, and hostilities were suspended for a 
time. 

Soon afterwards Chakradhvaj died. His reign was so D«ath of 
fully occupied by constant v^ars that there was very little ahTS*' 
time for the execution of public works, and the only road Sbgh. 
constructed was that from Teliadanga to Jhanzimukh. 

His brother M&ju Goh&in, thenceforth known as Sunyftt- Udsjftdi- 
ph&, succeeded him. He assumed the Hindu name Uday&- ^'^ ^ 
diiya Singh, and married his deceased brother's wife. 1678. 

The negotiations with the Muhammadans continued. The war 
Raja R&m Singh proposed that the old boundary should be ^^^. 
n^intained, and l^e Bar Phukan expressed his concurrence, madam is 
but, while he was waiting for the Ahom king's confirmation^ '^"•wed. 
Rftm Singh, who had received reinforcements and apparently 
suspected his sincerity, advanced with his army to Sitam&ri 
and sent a detachment into Darrang. Uday&ditya thereupon 
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prepared to renew the war, and ordered the BarhA Gohftin to 

march with 20,000 men from S&mdhara to Srigh&t The 

Mnhammadans advanced to meet them, and a dual engage* 

ment ensued. The Ahoms were succeBsful on land, btit their 

nayy was forced to retreat to Barhild, and the army was 

thus also obliged to fall back. The arrival of the Bar Phukan 

with more ships enabled the Ahoms to return to the 

attack. This time the Muhammadan navy was beaten, and 

a second land victory was gained by the Ahoms. 

UltiButo A series of encounters followed, but the B%ranji$ are con- 

^^'^"^ fusedj and it is impossible to follow the operations in detail. 

who The Oaroe and the Raja of RAni came to the assistance of 

^nex j^Q Ahoms and, in Marcji 1671, Kftm Singh had become so 

weakened by repeated losses that he retreated, first to the 

Harftn river, and afterwards to Bangam&ti.'*^ 

The news of his departure was conveyed to Udayftditya, 
who received it with great joy, and loaded the Bar Phukan 
with presents. Hadir&, opposite Goalp&ra, now became the 
Ahom frontier outpost. Chandra N&r&yan,t son of Mahendra 
and grandson of Bali N&rftyan, was installed as tributary Raja 
of Darrang, on the north of the Brahmaputra, and Gandharba 
N&rftyan, as Raja of Beltola. The Bar Barua and the Bar 
Ooh&in were entrusted with the arrangements for the defence 
of Upper Assam. But the Mnhammadans showed no desire 
to renew the contest, and for some years there was peace 
between the two nations. 
Di^ ex- The opportunity was taken to send an expedition of one 
^ ^"^ thousand men under the Bar Barua against the Daflas, who 
had refused to pay tribute, and had raided a village, killing 
three men, and carrying away forty women and childrooi. 
The Bar Barua entered their country, and called upon them 
to surrender their captives, but they declined to do so. 
He advanced to the Sikling river, whence he detached a 

^ Aooording to the Alamgimd- f lliie is the name given in the 
mah^ Rftm 8ingh was in ABsana ^m Ahom BurawUt bat possibly th» 
1667 till 16R6. bnt this donhtless eorrect name is Sorja Nftiftjan. 
inelades the period for whioh 
Baogamiti was his head*qaarters 
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ioiee to attack the hillmen^ but they hid themselyeB in tbe 
dense jungle and the detachment retained without finding 
th^n. Th^ Bar Bama then began to retrace his steps^ but^ on 
the receipt of a peremptory order from the Raja to persevere, 
he constructed a fort on the bank of the Bharali and ascended 
again to Siklingj whence he advanced by successive stages to 
the Fati^ Tilari^ and Petarhing rivers. His advance guard 
took a village on a hiU^ but the Daflas then surrounded and 
destroyed it. The Bar Barua^ on hearing of this disaster, 
again beat a retreat> whereupon the king ordered him to be 
arrested^ stripped naked and put to death, but on the inter- 
cession of the queen*mother, the sentence was commuted to 
one of dismissal and banishment. 

After the cessation of hostilities with the Muhammadans Insorreo- 
vigorous enquiries were set on foot with a view to the arrest ^^ . 
and deportation to Namrup of all the chiefs and other pro- the king, 
minent men who had been disloyal to the Abom cause. In 
the course of these enquiries, it was reported that amongst 
those who had taken the part of the Muhammadans was a 
priest named Chakrapani, a descendant of the Yaishnava 
reformer Sankar Deb, but it was impossible to punish him as 
he had escaped across the frontier. The accounts which he 
heard of this man^s learning and piety aroused the king's 
interest ; he induced him to pay him a visit under promise of 
pardon and, after hearing him discourse, was so impressed, 
that he gave him a grant of land at S&maguri and made him 
his spiritual preceptor. He ordered his officers and people to 
follow his example, and many did so, but some of the 
nobles were greatly offended and persuaded his younger brother 
to join them in a conspiracy against him. This became known 
to the king, who at once ordered the gates of the city to be 
closed and his brother to be arrested. The latter, being thus 
driven to extremities, collected his adherents and appeared 
with them at one of the gates in the middle of the night. 
The guards refused to let him in, but he broke down the 
gate and, entering the city, seized the person of the king* 
He put to death the Bar Barua and other officials who had 
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lefased to oountenanoe the conspiracj. The people then 
hailed him as king. Next day Udayfiditya was taken to 
Charaideo and poisoned. His three wives were pat to deathj 
while the unfortunate priest^ who had unwittingly caused 
the revolution, was impaled and set adrift on a raft on the 
Dikhu river. These events took place in August 1678. 

This reign was remarkable chiefly for the eviction of the 
Musalmans from K&mrup, and the construction of strong 
fortifications at GauhatL By this time the Ahoms were able 
to make their own cannon, and there is one at Oauhati, near 
the house of the Deputy Commissioner, which bears an 
inscription to the effect that it was made under the orders of 
the Sola Dhaj& Barua in the reign of this king, in the year 
1594 Sak, which corresponds to 1672 A.D. 

In 1671 a treasure house at Hilikha, containing a great 
store of gold and silver, was burnt down. Enquiry showed 
tiiat the Bhar&li Barua was responsible for the fire, which was 
caused by his carelessly leaving a lighted pipe near some 
inflammable material, and he was compelled, as a punish- 
ment, to smoke elephants' dung. 

The plot which resulted in (Jday&ditya's death was not 
the only one in his reign ; another was planned soon after 
his accession ; it was detected in time, and the conspirators 
were caught, but most of them were afterwards pardoned. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THB CLIMACTERIC OF AHOM RULE. 

Thb fratricide now ascended the throne. He assomed Rim- 
the Ahom name Suklampha and the Hinda name Bamdhvaj. ^073^'^ 
He rewarded with the poet of Bar Baroa tiie ring leader of 1675. 
the conspiracy which brought him to tiie throne^ whose 
name was Deber& alias Lach&L Almost immediately the 
Bar Goh&in set on foot a plot in favoar of the Saring Raja^ but 
it was discoveredj and he and the S&ring Raja ware both put 
to death. 

A force was sent i^ainst the Deori Chutiyas^ who hadExpedi- 
become insubordinate^ and they were quickly reduced to order ; **^ . 
many of their males were deported^ and a yearly tribute of Deori 
boats was exacted. There was also trouble with the Mishmis^ Chaiiyas 
who had made a raid in Ahom territory. They surrounded a Mbhmis. 
small detachment of 100 men which was sent against tiiem^ 
but submitted on the arrival of a stronger force under the Bar 
Fhukan^ and gave up the men responsible for the raid. 

The king now became seriously ill and sent for his The king 
brothers^ the Bajas of Tipam and N&mrup. In anticipation j* ^'* 
of his early decease^ the question of the succession was 
hotly discussed by the nobles. Some were in favour 
of one or other of the king^s brotiiers ; otiiers pressed 
the claims of Prince Ladam, his son by the chief queen^ 
and others again urged that the son of Udayftditya should 
be the next king. The Bar Barua, Debera^ foresaw that 
his position would be one of great danger if the last* 
mentioned succeeded to the throne, and determined to do 
all in his power to prevent him. With this object he collected 
a band of armed men. The king heard of this and^ thinking 
perhaps that there was a conspiracy on foot against himself, 
ordered him to be arrested and put to death. The Bar Barna^ 
however, was on the alert and seized and murdered the men 
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sent to arrest him. He also killed or mutilated some other 
officers whom he looked on as his enemies^ and finally^ in 
Afarch 1675, caused the king to be poisoned. 
Snhong, Xhe nobles in councU decided to raise Udaj&ditya's son 

to the throne^ but they reckoned without the Bar Bama, who, 
calling in his band of armed men, seized and put to death his 
chief opponents, and installed as king a prince named Suhung 
from Samaguri. Suhung took as his chief queen one of the 
widows of Jayadhvaj Singh, who was a sister of the Bar 
niukan. 

The Tipam Raja, who was one of the rival claimants to the 
throne, raised an armj and marched towards the capital. 
He was met and defeated by the Bar Barua, and was caught 
and executed. The Bar Barua also, on his own motion, put 
to death a number of his private enemies, whom he enticed 
from Oauhftti on the pretence that the king had sent for them. 
Suhung, finding that he was nothing more than a puppet in 
the hands of this crafty and overbearing minister, sought 
means to kill him, but the Bar Barua was informed of his 
danger by a servant, and so caused the king to be assassinated 
after a reign of only 21 days. 
Gobar, The Bar Barua next brought from Tungkhang a prince 

^^^5. named Gtobar, grandson of the Deo Raja, and made him king. 
Soon afterwards he sent a message to the Bar Goh&in, who was 
then at Oauh&ti, asking him to send in the Bar Fhukan. The 
messengers were intercepted by the latter who, suspecting that 
his life was in danger, induced the Bar Goh&in and Sangrai 
Burhft GK)h&in to join with him in putting an end to the reign 
of terror, which, he said, would prevail so long as the Bar Barua 
lived. They swore a solemn oath of fidelity to each other, 
raised an army, and marched against the Bar Barua and his 
new protege. The Bar Barua advanced to meet them, but, 
when his enemies approached, his troops deserted him, and he 
was ^n to seek safety in flight. He was pursued and captured, 
and taken before the Bar Fhukan, who caused him to be 
executed. Gobar was also taken, and put to death. He had 
been kmg for barely a month. 
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Thd number of near relations of recent kings was now Sajinphiy 
emails and it was by no means easy to 6nd a suitable ^^^^^ 
candidate for the throne. After a prolonged discussion it was 
decided to nominate a prince of the Dihingia clan named 
Sujinphfi, a son of the N&mrup Raja and a descendant 
of Suhungmung, the Dihingia Raja. He ascended the 
throne with great felat. Large sums of money were 
distributed amongst the people and the festivitiee con* 
tinned for seven days. Before installing him^ the nobles 
had themselyee appointed a new Bar Barua in the place of 
the deceased Debera. 

There had been so many conspiracies during the last few 
years that the new king resolved to protect himself by exact- 
ing an oath of fealty from aU his officers. Cannon wmre 
posted at the g^tes of the city and the streets were lined with 
soldiers ; the various officers of State were then summoned 
to attend and take the prescribed oath. Many of them, 
however, were so mcensed by the order, and by the want of 
confidence in them that it implied, that, instead of going to 
the capital, they entered into a conspiracy with the Burh& 
Goh&in. This noble secretly collected some men and, in the 
dead of night, entered the city and surrounded the palace. 
At this moment the king woke up and saw them in the 
courtyard. He at once grasped the position and, rushing out, 
sword in hand, attacked them with such vigour that they 
fled leaving several of their number dead upon the ground. 
"When morning came, many of the conspirators were caught. 
They were pardoned on their swearing to be faithful in the 
future. They were required to take a two-fold oath, one 
in the presence of Br&hmans before a S&lgrftm of Lakshmi 
N&rftyan, a copy of the Bhagavai and a tulii plant, and the 
other according to the old Ahom method, by the shedding 
of blood before the great drum. The Burhft Gohain was not 
amongst those that were caught; he escaped in a boat and 
went down the Dikhu river to LiAJbau, where he was joined by 
a number of disaffected people from Oauh&ti. The king 
sent the Bar Goh&in and the Barp&tra Goh&in to induce him 
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io oome ini ander a solemn pronuse of pardon, bat he was not 
oonyinced of the eincerity of these assurances and refused to 
sabmit. He iaied to win over to his side the officers who had 
been sent to fetch him, and persuaded the Bar Oohftin to 
desert the king's cause; he was unable tosedoce the Bar P&tra 
Gohftin from his allegiance, although he was his son-in-law, 
and so sent him under a g^uard to Koli&bar. He himself 
advanced to Sin&tali, where he met and defeated a force which 
the king had sent against him. The king thereupon fled to 
Garhg&on. He was seized, and his eyes were put out ; and he 
was afterwards stoned to death.* His body was buried at 
Chariideo. This was in July 1677. Of the king's four sons 
the eldest, Dighala, managed to escape ; the second was 
blinded and sent to N&mrup, and the two youngest were 
put to death* 
Badaiphi, The nobles now urged the Burhft Gohiin to assume the 
1677 to kingly office, but he was not of the royal blood, and the B&i- 
long pandits, on being consulted, declared themselves strongly 
opposed to the suggestion. He therefore obtained the assent 
of the nobles to the nomination of Kh&mcheo of the Parbatiy& 
clan, a grandson of a former king, who was brought from 
Char&ideo, and installed under the Ahom name Sudaiph&. 
It does not appear that he took any Hindu name. On 
ascending the throne, he performed the Riikkvdn ceremony 
and offered sacrifices to Siva as well as to the Ahom gods. 
Warned by the &te of his predecessor he determined to propi* 
tiate the Burh& Goh&in ; he married his daughter, bestowed 
upon him a landed estate and numerous other presents, and 
gave him a high-sounding title. The ascendancy now enjoyed 
by the Burh& Goh&in soon aroused the jealousy of the other 
high officials. At his instance the Bar Barua^ who had 
become obnoxious to him, was dismissed and, fearing for his 
personal safely, fled to Srigh&t. The Belmela Phukan was 
the next to be disgraced. In revenge, he determined to 
ftte the king. He crept into the palace at night, but 



* Aocordiiig to another soooant had been deprived of his eye n^ht. 
he oommitted saioide after he 
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in the darkness, by mistake, he killed the king^s mother 
instead of the king; he then fled to T&mnlihat. 

The Borha Ooh&in soon fell foul of the Bar Phakan, who 
had not shown himself sufficiently Bubservient, and sought for 
an opportonity to oast him from his appointment. The latter 
was informed of his impending rain and^ knowing that it 
woald be useless to appeal to the king^ entered into treason- 
able correspondence with the Nawab of Bengal, who arranged 
to send Prince Muhammad Azam in the following February 
to take possession of Gauh&ti, which the Bar Phukan agreed 
to deliyer into his hands. The plot was divulged to 
Sudaiph&, who at once took steps to frustrate it. He 
hastily raised an army and divided it into two parts, one of 
which he stationed at Chintamani, while the other was sent 
down-stream to resist the advance of the Muhammadans. 
But it was too late to save Gauh&ti, which was surrendered 
to the Muhammadans by the Bar Phukan early in March 
1679. This is the Ahom version. In the MoAnir^'Ilamgiri 
the '^ conquest '^ of Gbuh&ti is mentioned, but no details 
are given.* 

The dissatis&ction with the administration of Sudaiphft, 
or rather of the Burhft Oohain, continued to spread ; and soon 
afterwards three high officials openly allied themselves to the 
Bar Phukan, who raised an army and advanced towards the 
capital. He met with little or no resistance and, as he 
advanced, most of the local officials joined his force. Those 
who refused to do so were killed. By November 1679 
he had made himself master of the whole kingdom. He 
seized the person of the king, and caused him to be put 
to death. This he did with the consent of a prince named 
Sulikphft, whom he proceeded to raise to the throne, without 
even pretending to consult the other great nobles. 

In this reign the town of Boka was built. The con- 
struction of a Sil Sftko or stone bridge is also mentioned, 
but this was not the well-known structure near Kamalpnr in 

«Ka.BibUIpd., page 173, 
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Kimrop^ which is commonly belieyed to have been erected at 
a much earlier date. 
jg^jg^ Sulikphft^ from his tender age^ was generally known as 

1679 to Lajft Baja, or ''the boy king.^' Prompted by the Bar 
Phokan^ his first act was to cause the execntion of Sangrai, 
the Barha Gohain^ who had compassed the death of Qobar 
and Sujinpha^ and whose overbearing conduct had led to the 
rebellioo which cnhninated in the late king's death. The 
Bar Phukannow oocapied the position recently held by the 
Borha Ooh&in and^ before him^ by Debera Bar Barua. Bat| 
undeterred by their fate^ he resolved not merely^ as they had 
done, to exercise the power, but also to assume the rank of 
king. It is said that he communicated his design to the 
Empercff of Delhi, who sent a reply conveying his approval, 
but whether this be true or not, there is no doubt that he 
openly asserted his equality with the king and clothed 
himself in garments which the latter alone was allowed to 
wear. But his triumph was short-lived. His overweening 
arrogance set the other nobles against him, and he was 
assassinated. His three sons and two of his brothers shared 
his &te. The Bh&tdhara Phukan, a third brother, who was 
at Koliabar, saved his life by a timely flight to Muhammadan 
territory, where he tried to induce the local oflBcialB to give 
him troops to avenge his brother's death. He seems to 
have received some encouragement from Prince Muhammad 
Azam, but the latter had not a sufficiently strong force at 
his disposal to invade the Ahom country with any great 
prospect of success 5 and, in the end, he decided not to interfere. 
In order to prevent further conspiracies, by removing all 
possible rivals, Larft Baja determmed to maimer kill all the 
descendants of former kings, and it is said that several 
hundred scions of the royal fomily were deprived of life or 
mutilated. He failed, however, to find one of his most 
formidable rivals ; and Gad&pani, the son of Oobar, though 
he was sought for everywhere, succeeded in eluding his 
pursuers. 

Jjfm Raja soon poved hijpself to be {^ most ipisatisfactor^ 
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king. He aroused the reseDtment oi his nobles^ not only 
by his incapacity and utter ^rant of aptitude for public 
business^ but also by his tyrannical conduct In July 1681^ 
the Bar Phukan openly espoused the cause of Oadftpftni 
whoj up to this time^ had been living in concealment near 
R&ni^ in the house of a G&ro woman, wearing the garb 
of a common peasant, and working in the field like an 
ordinary cultivator. The king prepared to resist, but he 
had no real supporters ; and, as the rebels advanced towards 
the capital, his army rapidly melted away. The Dakhinpat 
Gosain, who was the Guru both of the king and of the Bar 
Phukan, in vain exhorted the latter to return to his alle*- 
giance. The king, deserted by all, sought safety in flight, 
but was caught and banished to Nimrup. He was afterwards 
put to death for intriguing to recover the throne. 

In this reign the Dauki Ali was made. 

Since the death of Chakradhvaj Singh in 1670, i.e., in Summary 
the short space of eleven years, there had been no less than ^^g^ 
seven kings, not one of whom had died a natural deai^ 1870. 
Uday&ditya was deposed and poisoned by his brother, lUm- 
dhvaj, who succeeded him. Debera, who had headed the 
conspiracy, was rewarded for his in&mous services with the 
post of Bar Barua; but he was a bom intriguer, and not 
long afterwards, B&mdhvaj himself met his death at his 
hands. He then set up Suhung, but subsequently caused him 
also to be assassinated. Having thus been responsible for 
the death of three kings, Debera at last met the end he 
deserved at the hands of the Burha Gohain, who, however, 
was equally false and unscrupulous. He put to death 
Suhung's successor Gobar, and placed Sujinpha on the 
throne. He afterwards caused the latter to be deprived of his 
sight and put to death, and appointed Sadaipha as his 
successor. This king and the Buiii^ Gohain himself next 
sufEered the death penalty at the hands of Laluk Bar Phukan, 
and Sulikph& became king. The Bar Phukan, growing 
more ambitious, was preparing to seize the throne for himself, 
-^hen t}ie other nobjes caused hi|x^ to be ftf^sassinnted, 
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Snlikphi was soon afterwards deposed and put to death 

on the ground of his unfitness to rvle, a ciioomstanoe which 

had probably constituted his chief qualification in the eyes 

of the ambitious Laluk. With his deaths and the accession 

of 6ad&p6ni, the era of weak and incompetent princes^ and 

of unscrupulous and ambitious ministers came to an end; 

internal oorruption and dissensions ceased^ and the Ahoms 

were once more able to present a united face against their 

external foes. 

Gftdidbar On ascending the throne^ Oad&p&ni assumed the Ahom 

^^1^ name Supfttpha, and the Hindu name Gadadhar Singh. He 

1696. made his capital at Barkola. 

Gsubiti His first act was to equip an army to oust the Muham- 

j^^^ madans from Oauh&ti. He appears to have met with veiy 
Mnham- littie opposition. The forts at Bansb&ri and E&jali fell at 
the first assault, and a great naval victory was gained near 
the mouth of the Bamadi, the whole of the enemy^s fleet 
falling into the hands of the Ahoms. This misfortune 
seems to have paralyzed the Fkujdar of Oauh&ti; and he 
fled without offering any further resistance to the 
advancing Ahoms^ who pursued him as &r as the MonAs. 
A vast amount of booty was taken at Ghtuhatii including 
g^ldand silver ; elephants^ horses and bufbJoes ; cannon of all 
siaes ; and guns^ swords and spears. These spoils were offered 
to the king and were distributed by him among the officers 
who had led the troops to victory. The Bh&tdhar& Phukan^ 
who had attempted to incite the Muhammadans to invade 
Assam^ was captured with his son, and an awful punishment 
was inflicted upon him. His son was killed and he was 
compelled to eat his flesh, after which he also was put to 
death. A Muhammadan spy, who was caught, was taken 
round the camp and shown all the dispositions of the Ahom 
commanders, and was then killed. 

This was the last Muhammadan war. Henceforward the 
Monfts was accepted by both sides as the boundary. This 
final loss of Ghtuhati is not mentioned by Muhammadan 
historians. The Bura^fu ^ve the name of the Musalmin 
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Commander as Mansar KMn, a doubtful mune. Poesiblj the 
word Mansabddr, which means ' commander/ was taken by 
the Ahoms as a proper name ; or it may be a corruption of 
Masum Khftn^ which occurs as the name of a Muhammad an 
Bhuiyft of Sunargaon who took part in the invasion of 
1686. 

Two cannon are still in existence^ one at Dikom^ and the 
other outside the house of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Lakhimpur^ which bear the following inscription : — '^ Eling 
Gbdfidhar Singh^ haying Tanquished the Musalmans at 
Oauhati, obtained this weapon in 1604 Sak (1682 A.D.)/^ 

There were several conspiracies during the early part of Intenuil 
Gadftdhar's reign. The Bar Phukan and P&ni Phukan, who J^"** 
were accused of plotting against the king^ were arrested and 
tried by the three Gohftins^ who reported them guilty^ m spite 
of their protestations of innocence. Their lives were spared in 
consideration of their past services^ but they were dismissed 
from their appointments ; a number of minor officials accused 
of complicity were put to death. Soon afterwards a second 
conspiracy was detected^ and on this occasion the ringleaders 
suffered the death penalty. A searching enquiry was now 
made into £he origin of these conspiracies^ and all suspects 
were severely dealt with ; the Burh& Ooh&in^ the Bar Barua 
and the newly appointed P&ni Phukan were dismissed^ and 
many others were executed^ or banished to N&mrup. The 
man who was now made Burha Goh&in soon got into 
trouble. A servant of his predecessor complained that he had 
misappropriated a number of stray cattle. The charge was 
investigated and found to be proved^ and he*and his sons were 
put to death. 

In 1686 the Miris raided by nighty and set fire to the ifiri and 
house of the Sadiyft Khowft Goh&in. A punitive expedition ^^. ^' 
was sent against ihem, and they were defeated^ with the loss P*""^"*** 
of four killed and a large number of prisoners ; much booiy 
was also taken. As a precaution against further raids 
embanked roads were constructed from the Brahmaputra to 
two forts JQ a^e Miri countr^^ and were furnished with 
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fortified gateways.* The Sadiy& Khowi Gohftin wa« db- 

misBed from his appointment on aoconnt of the apathy shown 

by him during these operationfl. 

The N&gas made a raid on the inhabitants of the Doyang 

valley^ and a pnnitiye expedition was sent against them. 

They fled^ but their houses were burnt down^ and they th^ 

submitted and were pardoned^ after they had giyen eompensa* 

tion for the losses inflicted on the villagers. A raid by tiie 

N&ms&ng N&gas led to another expedition^ in which many 

N&gasy including the tribal chief, were captured and 

beheaded. 

Peneeti- The neo-Vaishnaya sects^ founded on the teaching of 

Yi^- Sankar Deb^ had now attained remarkable dimensions. The 

nava country was full of religious preceptors and their followers, 

who claimed exemption from the universal liability to fight 

and to assist in the construction of roads and tanks and other 

public works. This caused serious inconvenience, which the 

S&kta Br&hmans, who had the king^s ear, lost no opportunity 

of exaggerating. Gad&dhar Singh was himself a good liver ; 

and he feared the physical deterioration that might ensue if 

his people obeyed the injunction of the Gos&ins and abstained 

from eating the flesh of cattle, swine and fowls, and from 

indulging in strong drinks. He bore, moreover, a personal 

g^rudge against some of the leading Oos&ins for having refused 

to shelter him in the days when he was in hiding, and for 

having endeavoured to dissuade the Bar Phukan from his 

design to set him up as king in the place of Larft Baja. He 

therefore resolved to break their power for good and alLf 

Under his orders many of them were sent to N&mrup and 

put to death there. The Auni&ti Qos&in, Keshab Deb^ 

escaped this fate by hiding iu a Chutiya village, but B&m 

B&pu, the Dakhinpat Gosftin, was captured and deprived of 

^ * The Mahammadant describe t An exception was made in 

similar gateways in oonnectioa faToar of the JakhalAbftndha 

with Mur Jmmah's inrasion of GosAin, who had not only sheltered 

Koch Bihar. They stood upon a the king when he was a fagitive, hot 

broad raised roao, mostly over- had foretold that he woiild eren- 

grown with trees* with deep and toally gain the throne* 
broiMl ditches oi: either side. 
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his ejnet and his nose ; his property was confisoated and hb 
gold and sflyer idols were melted down. 

Nor did their bAakati, or disciples^ &re much better. 
Those belonging to the better castes, such as Oanaks, 
Kayastiis and KalitAs, were left alone, but their disciples of 
low caste, such as Kewats, Koches, DOms and Haris, were 
hunted down, robbed of their property, and forced to eat the 
flesh of swine, cows, and fowls. Many of them were deported 
to out-of-the-way places and made to work as coolies on 
the roads ; others were mutilated ; others were put to death, 
and a few were offered up as sacrifices to idols. The per* 
secution spread far and wide, and at last no one of any 
persuasion was safe if he had anjrthing worth taking. When 
the king found that things had reached this pass, he ordared 
the peisecution to be stopped, and restitution to be made in 
all cases where people had been wrongfully despoiled. 

Gad&dhar Singh died in February 1696, after a reign of Death of 
fourteen years and-a-half. When he ascended the throne ^S^\ , 
the kingly oflSee was fast sinking into the low estate which it racfcer and 
held amongst the later Marftthfts, and the real authority was go^nl 
gradually being monopolized by the nobles ; but in a very ^^g^^^ 
short time he effectually broke their power and vindicated the 
supreme authority of the monarch. At the time of his acces- 
sion, the power of the Ahoms was being sapped by internal 
dissensions ; and patriotic feeling had become so weakened that 
many deserted to the Muhammadans, who had re-occupied 
6auh&ti, and were gradually pushing their frontier eastwards. 
The hiQ tribes too, emboldened by immunity from punishment, 
ware harrying the submontane villages and perpetrating 
frequent raids. Before he died, he had quelled all internal 
disputes, revived the waning national spirit, driven the 
Muhammadans beyond the Mon&s, and, by prompt punitive 
measures, put a stop to raiding and restored the prestige of 
the Ahoms among the turbulent tribes on the frontier. 

He was a patron of S&kta Hinduism. The temple of 
Umftnanda on Peacock island opposite Gauh&ti was built 
under his auspices, and the earliest known oopper-plates, 

1C2 
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recording grants of land by Ahom kings to Br&hmans or 
Hindu temples^ date from his reign. 

It is impossible to justify^ or palliate^ the bmtal sereritjr 
of the measures which he adopted with a view to oyerthrow 
the Vaishnava seots^ but there can be no doubt that the power 
of their priesthood was already becoming excessive; and the 
history of the Mo&marift insurrection in later times shows that 
the inordinate g^wth of this power is not only prejudicial 
to progress^ but may easily become a yery serious menace to 
the safety of established institutions. 

Gadidhar Singh was keenly aliye to the importance of 
public works. During his reign the Dhodar Ali, the Aka Ali 
and other roads were made ; two stone bridges were built, and 
several tanks were excavated. A noteworthy measure of this 
monarch was the commencement of a detailed survey of the 
country. He had become acquainted with the land measure- 
ment system of the Muhammadans during the time when he 
was in hiding in Lower Assam, before he succeeded to the 
throne, and, as soon as the wars which occupied the earlier 
years of his reign were over, he issued orders for the introduc- 
tion of a similar system throughout his dominions. Surv^ors 
were imported from Koch Bihar and Bengal, and the work, 
which was commenced in Sibsfigar, was pushed on vigorously, 
but it was not completed until after his deatL The method of 
survey adopted is nowhere described, but it was probably the 
same as that which was in vogue when Assam was first 
occupied by the British. The area of each field was calculated 
by measuring the four sides with a nal, or bamboo pole, 12 feet 
long, and multiplying the mean length by the mean breadth. 
The unit of area was the purS, which contained four standard 
Bengali bigAas of 14,400 square feet 

This king is reputed to have been a man of very powerful 

physique with a remarkably gross appetite. His favourite 

dish was coarse spring rice, and a calf roasted in ashes. 

Budra Oadftdhar Singh left two sons, of whom the elder succeeded 

1696 to 1^* ^® ascended the throne at (Jarhg&on, taking the Hindu 

17iir mun^ Budrf^ ^^^f <^d the AJiopi nfmie Sukhrungphi« 
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The body of the late king was interred at Charaideo with 
great ceremony. An effigy of him was made and adorned 
with fine clothes, and men were appointed to make to it daily 
offerings of pigs, fowls, fish and wine. At the same time the 
Ahoms were feasted on the flesh of swine and buffaloes. 

The new king at once began to reverse his father's policy Ptneou- 
in regard to the Vaishnava Oos&ins. Those of them who^^^ 
were Brfthmans were allowed to resume their old position and aeoU 
avocations, subject only to the condition that they made'^P^ 
their headquarters on the M&juli, which from that time 
forward became their chief seat. The Auni&ti Oos&in was 
specially honoured, as the king not only recalled him from 
his exile, but appointed him his spiritual preceptor. The 
persecution of the Sudra Medhis also ceased, but Brahmans 
were forbidden to bend the knee to them, and they were com* 
peUed to wear as their distinctive badge small earthen jars 
hanging from a string round the neck. 

Rudra Singh was anxious to build a palace and city of Palaoe 
brick, but there was no one in his kingdom who knew how •P^ ^?' 
to do this. He therefore imported from Koch Bihar an arti* bj a 
san named Ohansyam, under whose supervision numerous ^i^i 
brick buildings were erected at Bangfpur, dose to Sibsftgar, 
and also at Charaideo. When Qhansy&m had finished his 
work, and was on the point of departing, richly rewarded 
by the king, it was accidentally discovered that he had in 
his possession a document containing a full account of the 
country and its inhabitants. It was assumed that his object 
was to betray the Ahoms to the Muhammadans, and he was 
arrested and put to death. 

During the long period that had elapsed since the last War with 
war with the Each&ris, the latter had gradually forgotten t^ 
their frequent defeats at the hands of the Ahoms, and had "* 

become more and more reluctant to acknowledge their hege- 
mony. At last Tftmradhvaj, whp was theii: king when Rudra 
Singh ascended the throne, boldly asserted his independence. 
Rudra Singh at once resolved to reduce him to submission, 
and, with this object, caused two large armies to be fitted out. 
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The Bar Baroa was deputed to eat&c the Kachiri ooontry 
by way of the Dhansiri yallej with a force which numbered 
over 87^000 men, while the Pftni Phokan with another^ 
84j000 strongs was to march vid Bah& and the valley of 
the Kopili. 
]^Bir rp}^e Bar Bama started from SaU in the latter part of 
jB^roh to December 1706, and, aBosnding the valley of the Dhansirii 
Maibong. leaohed the Simagating fort on the Dijoa Hill, 106 miles 
from SabL* In order to maintain communications and to 
facilitate the transmission of supplies, forts were constructed 
and garrisoned at regular intervals along the line of march. 
In spite of this precaution, the Nftgas gave great trouble 
and constantly plundered the convoys on their way to Sama* 
guting. Troops were sent against them, and a few Nagas 
were lolled, but it was not until the garrisons of the forts 
near S&maguting had been very greatly strengthened tiiat 
these raids were put a stop to. 

The march was continued to the Namir& fort on NomSl 
hill, a distance of 86 miles.t In the valley below thk 
kQl the Kaeh^Lris made their first stand, but the Ahom forces 
were too strong for them, and they fled, after a very feeble 
resistance, to the Lathia hill, a distance of 9 miles. Here 
they ambuscaded several small parties which had been 
sent forward to dear the jungle, but, when an advance 
was made in force, they were defeated with considerable loss, 
and retreated, carrying their dead with them. They now 
took up a position on a hill near Amlakhi, but fled on the 
arrival of the Ahoms at Tarang, a place about four miles dis- 
tant. The Ahom army continued its advance, vid Nadereng, 
to the Kachari capital at Maibong, a distance of nine 
miles, and was allowed to enter the town unopposed. A good 

• The plaoe which I hare identi- Smiles. The distanees are only 

fied aa Samaguting ia oalJed approximate. There waa, it is said, 

Samagnri ia the Buranjit. The a tank of the ** Dijoa Raja'' on the 

itineiary ia aa f oUowa <— f rom Salt Dijoa hiU, measuring 400 yards \xj 

to ISTiga ChaQki,49 miles; on to 800. 

Deopanija milee ; to Dilaa fort, 11 f To Mamai 7 milee, to Bftgmari 

milea ; to Kakajan»18 mHes ; to Tim 11 miles* to Gerekini 10 milea, to 

Mori, 7 milet ; and to Sa>nagutbg» llamiri 8 miles. 
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deal of booty was here taken^ including a oannon and 700 
guns. 

Having thus achieved the immediate object of his advance, 
the Bar Baroa occupied an entrenched position at Mahur, a 
little to the north of the town, and sent word of his success 
to the Bar Phukan and to the Ahom king. 

In the meantime the Pani Phukan proceeded down the The Pini 
Kallaug to Bah&« As there was no road between this place ^^^^ 
and Demera, forty-one miles distant, the army had to cut by 
its way through dense jungle. This was a most tedious ^^^ 
operatioui and the rate of progress did not greatly exceed a 
mile a day.* On the way to Demera, Salgaon, Lambor and 
a village of Dharmapur, belonging to a temple of the Goddess 
Kamakhya were sacked. The Kacharis had made prepara* 
tions to repel the invasioui but were deterred on seeing the 
strength of the hostile army. As the Ahoms advanced, the 
inhabitants of the villages along the line of march deserted 
their homes and fled towards Maibong. Demer& was occupied 
without opposition. A garrison of 8,000 men was left there, 
and the army then entered the hills and continued its arduous 
march to Nadereng, 23 miles distant, which was reached in 
thirteen days. Here aletter was received from the Bar Barua 
saying that he had aheady occupied Maibong. The Pftni 
Phukan pressed on to join him, and covered the remaining 
distance of seventeen miles in two days. During his march 
he had taken in all 822 prisoners and a small quantity of loot. 

At Maibong the fooops suffered greatly from the pestilential 8iokneM 
climate, and many, including the Bar Barua, fell ill. Provi- ^ 
sions also began to run short and the vigour with which the 
campaign had been conducted up to this period was succeeded 
by a long spell of inaction. The king, who was now at Bah&, 
sent repeated orders to the commanders to press on to Khaspur, 
but they were either unwilling or unable to do so. At last, 
in obedience to very peremptory orders, the Pani Phukan 

* Tiftelikhars» a distanoe of 7 DeodoU, 9 miles, in 6 daji s 

miles, WM reached in 6 days ; Saralpftni, 7 miles, in 6 dajs { and 

Jamnnafort,6 miles, in 5 days; Bemerft, 6 miles, in 6 days. 
SaUlia, 7 milM, m 6 days; 
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inarched as £eur as Samp&ni The Bar Baraai who was now 
seriously ill^ started to return to Demeri, but died daring the 

journey- 
Btiom of About the end of March 1707, the king was at hst 
^f^^ persuaded to abandon his project of taking Khdspur, He 
tion. recalled the P&ni Phnkan, who brought back the whole force, 
after demolishing the brick fort at Maibong, burning down 
the houses there, and erecting a pillar, thirteen feet high, 
to commemorate the success of his troops. This piUar 
has long since disappeared. The return journey to Demera, 
along the track which had been cut during the advance, 
occupied only three days. Fortifications were constructed at 
this place, and a strong garrison was left there, but when the 
rainy season set in, the sickness and mortality amongst the 
troops became so serious that the king was obliged to order 
them to be withdrawn. 
Tbt Jain- While these events were in progress, the Kachari king 
tjj •^«* T&mradhvaj had fled to Bikrampur, in the plains portion of 
Kftobirl what is now the district of Cachar, whence he sent an urgent 
^S' appeal for help to Bam Singh, Baja of Jaintia. The latter 
collected an army, but, before he could march, Tamradhvaj 
sent a second message, reporting that the Ahom forces had 
been withdrawn and saying that he was no longer in need of 
help. Bam Singh was now guilty of an act of gross treachery. 
The Ahoms had dispersed the Kachari troops, and it occurred 
to him that, if he could obtain possession of the person of the 
E^achari king, he would be able also to become master of his 
kingdom. He marched to Mulagul and, under the pretext of a 
friendly meeting at Balesvar, seized Tamradhvaj and carried him 
oft to his capital at Jaintiapur, in the plains country north of 
the Surma river, now known as the Jaintia parganas. Several 
members of his &mily, who were induced to join him there, 
were also placed in close confinement, and the Kachari frontier 
forts at Bandasil and Ichchhamati were attacked and taken, 
who T&mradhvaj managed to send to the Ahom king, by 

i£eA£>mi^^^ hands of a religious mendicant, a letter saying what 
for help, had happened to him, asking forgiveness for his past 
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ofteacBB, and begging for deliverance from the hands of 
his captor. Budra Singh, who seems to have been delighted* 
alike with the snbmissive tone of the Blachari king's letter, 
and with the opportunity thus afforded him to ^play his 
power in a new direction, at once directed the officer in charge 
of the Ahom outpost at Jagi to send word to Rftm Singh, 
through his tributary chief of Gobha, demanding the 
immediate release of his captive. 

Bam Singh refused to comply, whereupon Rudra Singh The 
closed the market at Gobha, on which the hill Jaintias were ^1m>"« 
largely dependent for their supplies, and commenced collect- the 
ing troops with a view to the invasion of their country as Jfintia 
soon as possible after the close of the rains. A start was ^'"^^"' 
made at the beginning of December 1707. As in the case 
of the Eachari war, he decided to despatch his troops by 
two different routes. The Bar Barua, witii 43,000 men, was to 
march on Jaintiapur, vid the Kopili valley and the Kachari 
country, while the Bar Phukan with another force, the 
strength of which is not stated, was to proceed by the direct 
route through Gobha and the Jaintia hills. 

The route taken by the Bar Barua lay through a friendly Advance 
country, and Sampani, the furthest point attained by the^^ 
Kach&ri expedition of the previous year, was reached without j^S^to 
any occurrence worthy of note.* At that place he received a •'ftuitia- 
deputation of prominent Each&ris, who assured him that^^' 
nothing was to be feared from the neighbouring Nfiga tribes. 
He proceeded to Bikrampur,t taking the precaution to send 
messengers ahead to re-assure the people, who, at each 
camping place, came and paid their respects, and were much 
relieved to find that they were not expected to supply pro- 
visions for the army. The Jaintia outposts at Balesvar, 
Dalfigaon and Mulagul were easily taken. On reaching the 
last-mentioned place, the Bar Barua again sent messengers to 

* The halting places en ronte were t The route to Bikrampor was 

Kardaiguri. Kataha, Sftmacutiiig, via Hojfti fort, Kangji, Meghpur, 

Demeit, Qelembu, Jfttrftflarh Hill, Sftmaguri. Eftkani» Abiroia, Pani- 

Dojang fort, Dojang ford fort, sari. Aranggfton. 
BubTSll, M&hor hill and Mftibong. 
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Bam Singhi calling upon him to Burrender Tamiadhvaj. 
Seeiiig that reeistanoe was hopeleBa, he did 80, and, at the 
same time^ requested the Bar Barua to stay his adyance and 
to direct the Bar Phukan, who was also rapidly drawing 
near, to do the same. The Bar Bama replied that unless the 
&m]l7 and officers of Tamiadhvaj were also given up, he 
would continue his march next day. After some heeitatioUi 
this further demand was also complied with^ but the Bar 
Barua nerertheless continued to approach Jaintiapur. 

R&m Singh prepared to resist him^ and placed canncm on 
the walls ; but^ as the Ahoms approached, he lost heart and, 
after burying his treasures, prepared for flight. His inten- 
tion was discoyered by his nobles who, from the beginning, 
had done their utmost to dissuade him from incurring the 
enmity of the Ahoms and, being unwilling that he should 
escape scot-free and leave them to suffer the consequences of 
his folly, they compelled him to make his submission to the 
Bar Barua. He therefore proceeded with an escort of twenty 
elephants towards the Ahom camp. On approaching it, he 
was made to dismount and ride on horse-back, unattended, to 
the tent of the Bar fiarua» who receiyed him in state. After 
the interview he wanted to return to his capital, but was not 
allowed to do so. News of his capture was sent to the king, 
who directed the Bar Phukan to press on and join the Bar 
Barua at Jaintiapur. 
Boats The progress of the Bar Phukan's army may now be 

^e^tf*^ briefly described. Starting from J&gi he marched to Oobha 
Phukan. and conciliated the chief of that {dace by presents.* At 
Hatibandha, 19 miles from Oobha, the Jaintias made a 
demonstration against some detachments that were engaged 
in clearing the jungle, but retreated when they saw the 
strength of the Ahom army. Eight miles further on, at 

*The fall route was :— Oobhi 7 13 milei ; Silrtko S milei ; Nar- 

miles; AmAteongft hill 9 milei; tung 6 miies ; Lakinmur 3 milei; 

HAtibindha 10 milei; Karottam GhAmtang NartungS milei ; Nata* 

hill 7 milei ; Athitbhaffa I mile ; ffAri 3 imlei ; Pa?aiiAi 8 milei ; 

Lachor bill 2 miles; Buritikar 2 Mukutapur 16 milei; Jaiuiiapnr 

milei ; BarpAni 5 miles ; SaralpAni Nftogfton S milei. 
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Athiihhaga, thej attacked the AJioms, but were d^eated and 
retreated^ carrying their killed and wounded with them. At 
Lachor hill another and more determined onslaaght was 
made by a stronger force, which was accompanied by some 
elephants. The Ahoms, taken by sarprise, wavered, but rallied 
and eventually drove back their opponents. The victory, 
however, was by no means decisive, and the Jaintias made a 
fresh stand at the Buritikar hiU, about two miles away, where 
they occupied some stockades which they had previously 
prepared. The Ahoms, who had exhausted a great part of 
their ammunition, waited for a fresh supply. When this was 
received, they attacked the stockade, on a day chosen by the 
astrol(^ers as auspicious, and drove out the Jaintias, who, 
however, at once occupied three new stockades five miles away, 
on the bank of the Barpani river. They now tried to stop the 
further advance of the Ahoms by promising to give up the 
Kachari king if they would return to Gobha, but the Bar 
Phukan refused to negotiate and at once advanced to the 
attack; The stockades were taken, and from this time there 
was no further active opposition. On reaching Pavan&i, the 
Bar Phukan heard of the arrival of the Bar Barua at Jaintia«- 
pur and hastened to join him there. 

Budra Singh directed the two captive kings to be pro< Proposed 
duced before him, Tamradhvaj being taken vid Maibong ^p^^|* 
and Bam Singh across the Jaintia hills. He also ordered the Jaintia 
Jaintia king's garments, jewels, arms, elephants and horses to ^^ .^** 
be brought to him, and his treasure to be divided amongst the i^ixig. 
troops who had taken part in the campaign. The Ahom ^ems. 
subjects who had fled to Ehaspur during Mir Jumlah's 
invasion were to be brought back, and an army of occupation 
under the Bar Barua and the Bar Phukan was directed to 
remain at Jaintiapur. These orders were carried out in 
February 1708. Envoys announcing that the Kachari and 
Jaintia kingdoms had been annexed to the dominions of 
the Ahom Raja were sent to M&ti UUah, the Muhammadan 
Paujdar of Sylhet, who, it is said, made a courteous 
reply. 
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Freth These meaBures caoBed the greatest possible irritation 

imoiwt '^"^^^^^ ^^ Jaintia nobles. They had been quite willing to 

the ^ permit the rescue oi the Kach&ri king^ but they were not 

Jamtiai. pjepared to allow their own ruler to be carried off and their 

independence to be subverted without a far more strenuous 

resistance than they had yet attempted ; and they induced the 

Bar Dalaiy the Baja of Khairanii and the inhabitants of two 

hundred independent Khisi villi^fes to join them in a supreme 

effort to expel the invaders. 

They would fain have attempted to rescue their Baja as 

he was being taken to Qobh&, but the force escorting him 

was too strong, and they were afraid to risk an encounter. 

Shortly afterwards, however, a simultaneous attack was made 

on the eight forts in which the Bar Phukan had left garrisons 

on his way through the hills. Three of these forte were taken 

unawiures and were captured by tiie Jaintias^ who put the 

defenders to death. The other garrisons succeeded in repelling 

the first attack^ but, being without a suflScient supply of food 

and ammunition, were soon obliged to retreat. At the same 

time a small detachment, which was taking the copper image of 

the Goddess Jaintesvari to Rudra Singh, was attacked and put 

to flight and the image was rescued. The survivors of this 

detachment, and of the various garrisons, rallied at Nartung, 

and held it for a time, but they eventually beat a retreat 

towards Oobha. On their way they were attacked again. 

The officers did their utmost to preserve order, but in vain. 

The soldiers, seized with panic, broke and fled, hotly pursued 

by the Jaintias. Most of them were put to death, but a few 

escaped to Saralp&ni whence they, with the garrison of that fort, 

made their way to Sarupani ; here they remained till rescued 

by the troops who had taken the Jaintia Baja to 6obh&. 

The Jain* ^^ hearing of the rising, Budra Singh promptly sent 

tfas are up reinforcements, including the detachment of four thousand 

1^^"' men under the Burha Gohftin which had again been sta- 

ihe end tioned at Demerft. The combined forces attacked the Jaintias 

Ahoms wli^'®^®' th^y ^^ fi^d them, but, as the practice of the 

retreat. Jaintias was to disperse when attacked, and then return and 
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banu» the Ahom troops on their way back to camp, it was 
found impossible to achieve any decisiye yictory. They 
destroyed, however, a nomber of villi^fes round N^img and 
took many head of cattle. Meanwhile, news of the rising had 
reached the Bar Phukan and Bar Barua at Jaintiapor, and 
they despatched a force to relieve two garrisons in the south 
of the Jaintia hills. This operation was successfully performed, 
but, as the rainy season was now approaching and it was 
thought dangerous to pass it in a hostile country, both these 
officers agreed to retreat at once to Qobha. Before departing, 
a thousand inhabitants of Jaintia were put to the sword, and 
Jaintiapur and all the surrounding villages were destroyed. 
The exasperated Jaintias attacked the Ahoms both at Jain- 
tiapur ^and at Mulagul, but were driven off. The troops 
then marched back by the route by which the Bar 
Phukan had advanced and reached Gobha without molesta- 
tion. 

Budra Singh at first intended to punish the two com- 
manders for the ultimate failure of the expedition, but he 
pardoned them on the intercession of the other nobles. 
In the course of the rising the Ahoms had lost 2,866 men 
killed, including twelve high officers.* On the side of the 
enemy, excluding the massacre at Jaintiapur, very few were 
IdUed, but seven hundred were made prisoners. In addi- 
tion, about 1,600 persons, chiefly Assamese refugees, were 
brought from Khfispur, and about 600 from Jaintiapur. 
The booty taken in the course of the expedition included 
three cannon, 2,273 guns, 100 elephants, 12,000 pieces of silver 
of the Muhammadan, Ahom, Koeh and Jaintia mints, and 
numerous utensils of gold, silver and other metak. Certain 
articles of jewellery, which formed part of the lool^ were 
misappropriated by some of the officers employed on the 
expedition, but they were detected and compelled to disgorge. 

* Of the men who wers killed 960 pur. Theee fignm throw eonie 

eame from Upper AtMm, ]»009 light on the tonroeion which at 

ft om Oaohiti, 280 from the Dhe- this time the Ahomt were ahle to 

keri ootntr^ and (06 fr^m SonA* ^l«w |or tbsir pol^i^nt 
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Inter* On the eoncliudon of the expedition, Bndra Singh removed 

tween hifl oamp from Bijajpor to SaU^ while the Jaintiaand Kachftri 

Rodra kings were kept in separate camps near BishnfttL In the 

^^ri^ middle of April, Rndra Singh, sorrounded by all his ohief 

and Jain- nobles, reoeiyed Tftmradhvaj at a grand durbar in a tent sup- 

tia kings, ported by posts of gold and sflver. The captiye ohief was 

conveyed across the Brahmapatra in the rojral barge, and 

on landing, was placed on an elephant carrying a golden 

howdah. Whenhe reached the camp, he descended from the 

elephant, and rode on horseback to the durbar tent, where he 

dismounted and, advancing on foot, prostrated himself and 

knelt down before the king. He was introduced by the Bar 

Barua, who recited the events which had culminated in his 

detention at Bishn&th. The king ofEered him a seat and 

addressed him in a speech whidi was practically a repetition 

of that abeady made by the Bar Barua. To this oration 

T&mradhvaj made a submissive reply. He was given formal 

permission to return to his own country and was dismissed 

from the durbar with numerous presents. Before setting out 

he was received at a second durbar. He also paid a visit to 

the temple of Bishn&th, in order to worship the idol of Siva 

which it contained. He was given an escort of Ahom troops 

as far as Demera, where he was met by a number of his own 

people from Khftspur. 

A &w days later the Jaintia Baja was reoeived in the 
same way, and was told that, if his nobles would appear and 
make their submission, he would be allowed to return to his 
kingdom. The nobles, fearing to appear in person, sent sub- 
missive messages ; but these were not deemed sufficient, and 
they were informed accordingly. Meanwhile Bam Singh 
succumbed to an attack of dysentery. His son, who was also 
a captive, gave two of his sisters in marriage to the Ahom 
king. No further mention is made of him in the JBuranfii, 
but it may be presumed that he was released soon afterwards. 
Proposed A few years later Budra Singh began to make prepara- 
Jl^J^l^tions for a fresh war against the Muhammadans. His 
motive for doing so is not very clear ; according to some he 
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merely wished to achieye a viotory which should shed glory 
cm his name^ while others ayer that his ambition was to 
inolude a portion of the sacred Ganges within his dominions. 
But whateyer his object there is no doubt as to the 
thoroughness at his preparations. He proceeded in person 
to Glaidi&ti and there organized a great army and a numerous 
fleets and collected all his ayailable cannon. 

But his preparations were in yain. Before they were Badra 
eompleted he was seized with a mortal illness and died in ^^?^ * 
August 1714. 

The most striking eyents of his reign^ which extended ObarAoier 
oyer seyenteen eyentful years, were the wars against the^^^^^j 
Kach&ri and Jaintia kings^ which haye already been described, eventi of 
But he was by no means a mere military adyenturer. Although '•*^"' 
31iterate, he was possessed of a most retentiye memory and 
of a yery unusual intelligence and power of initiatiye ; and 
he is regarded by many as the greatest of all the Ahom kings. 
The construction of a brick city at Bangpur has already been 
mentioned. He caused masonry bridges to be constructed oyer 
the Namd&ng and Dimau riyers. The great tank at Jais&gar, 
and the temple at the same place^ were made by him, and 
also the tank and temple at Bangn&th, and the Eh&rikatiya, 
Dubarijtm and Meteka roads. He is said to haye receiyed 
the submission of all the hill tribes, and to haye established 
an eztensiye trade with Tibet. Abandoning, to some extent, 
the isolating policy of his predecessors, he encouraged 
intercourse with other nations and sent enyoys to yisit the con- 
temporary rulers of other parts of India.* He studied foreign 
customs and adopted those that he thought good. He 

* The interooursd seems to bate expeditioD to Assam, said s— 

been of a rerj ono-iided oharaeUr, "MoweTer extraordinary it may 

aod allho«gh he sent snToys to appear to people-in Enropey we are 

other kings, he did not apparently under the neoensity of adimitting 

eneoQTage t^em to retom the com* that, owine to the nnrtmitUng 

Sliment. In this respeet the jealousy whioh ths ehiefs of those 

Lhoms appear to haye oonformed countries have hitherto shown of 

to the libetan ideas regsjrding the Bnglish, we know little more 

foreign relations. Lord Cora- of the interior parts of Nepal and 

wallift, in the minnte which he Assam than of the interior parts 

wrote prior to Captain Welfh's of China*" 
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imported many artifioen from Bengal, and eetablished nomerooi 
schools for the Brfthmans ; he also sent many Br&hman boys 
to stady at the g^'eat centres of learning in Bengal The 
survey of Sibs&gar^ which had been commenced under the 
orders of Oadadhar Singh, was finished in this reign. 
Nowgong was also surveyed; and the settlement which 
followed was supervised by Budra Singh himself. 
Hinda His Hindu proclivities increased as he grew older, and he 

^^^^* at last decided formally to embrace that religion and become 
an orthodox Hindu. This involved the ceremony known as 
^'taking the Smaran*': the neophyte prostrates himself before 
the OurUf who teaches him a secret text, or wtantra, and 
takes him under his spiritual protection. Budra Singh could 
not bear the thought of humbling himself in this way bef orp 
a mere subject, however saintly. He therefore sent to Bengal 
and summoned Krishnarftm Bhattach&rjyft, a famous Mahant 
of the Sfikta sect who lived at M&lipotft, near S&ntipur in 
the Nadia district. The Mahant was at first unwilling to 
come, but consented on being promised the care of the 
temple of Eamakhyft, on the Nil&chal hiU, just below 
Oauh&ti. When he arrived the king changed his mind and 
refused to become his disciple, and the priest departed again 
in high dudgeon. At this moment a severe earthquake 
occurred which shattered several temples ; and Budra Singh, 
interpreting the phenomenon as an indication that the Mahant 
was a real favourite of the Oods, hastened to recall him. He 
still hesitated to take the decisive step, but satisfied the 
Mahant by ordering his sons and the Brfthmans of his entour- 
age to accept him as their Guru. It is said by some that, 
when he died, his body was cremated on the Mani Eamesvar 
hill, instead of being buried in a vault at Charaideo according 
to the custom previously in vogue, and that the Budresvar 
temple, which was subsequently erected by Pramata Singh 
in honour of his memory, stands on the spot where his body 
was burnt. In the Bwranju of the Ahoms themselves^ 
however, it is distinctly stated that his remains were buried 
))ke tboB^ of his fore&thers, 
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He left five sons — by one queen, Sib Singh and Pramata Hit lont. 
Singh, by anoth^ Barjan& Oohain, by a third Bajesvar Singh, 
and by a fourth Lakshmi Singh. The last mentioned, being 
of a rery dark complexion, was by no means a fayoorite 
with his father. 

When Badra Singh died, his eldest son Sib Singh, who Sib Singh* 
was with him at Gaohati, at once proceeded to BangpurH^^ 
where he ascended the throne* He assumed the Ahom name 
Sut&npha. He gave up the projected invasion of Bengal, but 
obeyed his father's injunction to become a disciple of 
Krishnaram Bhattacharjya. He gave him the management 
of the hill temple of Eamakhyi, whence Krishnar&m and 
his successors are generally known as the Parbatiya 
€h)s&ins, and assigned to him for its maintenance large 
areas of land in various parts of the country. The 
modem Saktas of Assam are the disciples of these Oos&ins^ 
or of the Nati and Na Qosains, who will be mentioned 
further on. 

In January 1717 an expedition was despatched against the IhMM 
Daflas who had again taken to raiding. After they had been ^^^'* 
reduced to submission, an embankment was constructed along 
the foot of tiie hills inhabited by them, as a protection against 
future inroads by these turbulent and restless mountaineers. 
With the exception of this expedition, the country enjoyed 
xmbroken peace during this king's reign. 

Sib Singh was completely under the influence of Br&h« Qwwing 
man priests and astrologers ; and in 1722 he was so alarmed JsST 
by thdr prediction that his rule would shortiy come to an prietti. 
end, that he not only made many and lavish presents for 
the support of temples and of Brahmans, in the hope of 
conciliating the gods and averting the threatened calamity, 
but also endeavoured to satisfy tiie alleged decree of fate by 
a subterfuge which greatly diminished his prestige in the 
eyes of his people. He declared his chief queen Phulesvari, 
who was also known as Pramatesvari, to be the ^' Bar Baja'' 
or chief king ; made over to her the royal umbrella, the 
Ahom emblem of sovereignty ; and caused coins to be struck 
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jointly in her nune and hii.* To make matters woiee FhYiles« 
vari's authority was far from nominal She was even more 
under the inflnenoe of the Brihmans than her husband, and, 
in her oonsoming leal for S&kta Hinduism, such as so often 
distinguishes new converts, she committed an act of oppres- 
sion which was destined to have far-reaching^ and disastrous 
oonsequenoes. Hearings that the Sudra Mahants of the 
Vaishnava persuasion refused to worship Durgft, she ordered 
the Mo&mariS, and several other, Gh)sains to be brought to a 
Bskta shrine where sacrifices were being offered, and caused 
the distinguishing marks of the S&kta sect to be smeared 
with the blood of the victims upon their foreheads. The 
Moftmariis never forgave this insult to their spiritual 
leader, and, half a century later, they broke out in open 
pebeIli<Hi« 

Phulesvari died in 1781. TbB king then married her sister 

Deopadi, and made her Bar Raja with tiie name Ambiki, 

She died in 1741, and was succeeded as Bar Raja by anotbsf 

wife named Bn&dari who was renamed Sarbesvari 

Beaih oi Sib Singh himself died in 1744. He erected numerous 

IWhtr temples and gave away land for the support of BriUunans 

^rff^ and temples with the reckless prodigality of a new ccmverif 

dniMii!' Thanks to his suf^rt, Hinduism became the predominant 

religion, and the Ahoms who persisted in holding to their 

old beliefs and tribal customs came to be regarded as a separ^ 

ate and degraded dass. The Deodhftis and Baibngs resisted 

the change with all their might, and succeeded for some time 

longer in enforcing the observance of certain cerem<mies, 

such as the worship of tiie Somdeo. But the people 

^ There irs eofaki of this reign Intorlbed eopper-plfttee reeording 

•till eitant whioh eoBfirm this grants of land nj Ahom kmgt 

■tory. Tboie dated 1716, 1719, wbioh are ttill in ezitteDoe refer to 

and ITSlbear Bib 8ingb*i name grants made by this king. Tbe 

alone. Tboee of 1726 and 1780 olbert are distributed as follows ; 

are In bis nsme and Pbnlesrari's ; GadSdhar Sineb, 8 ; Bndra Singb, 

tboseef IfSS, 1788. and 1784 in 8; PramaU mngb. 8; Bijesvsr 

bis name and Ambika Debt's i and Singb, 7t Laksbmi Bingb, 6 ; 

those of 1741 and 1744 in bis Qanrinitb Singb, 4 { Kamaiesfar 

name and Sarbesrarl's. fiingb* S; imd ObandraliiBta 

t Kiastsea out ol the fbrty^sigbi 8ia|^ 1. 
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graduaQj teH away from tiiem, took Hindu priests^ and aban- 
doned the free use of meat and strong drinks. The change 
was a disastrous one. Not only did the Ahoms i^ereby lose 
their pride of race and martial spirit^ but^ with a less nourish, 
ing diet^ their physique also underwent a change for the 
worse. The process of deterioration has gone on steadily^ 
and no one^ looking at an average Ahom of the present day^ 
would suspect him of being the descwdant of a race of 
conquerors who^ though small in number^ graduaUy extended 
their rule over the whole of the Brahmaputra valley^ and 
successfully resisted the assaults of the Mughals^ even when 
the latter were at Hie zenith of their power. 

During this reign the chieE public works were the Dhai 
Ali^ and the tanks and temples at Gauris&gar^ Sibs&gar, and 
Eslugfton. Suryeys were effected in Kamrup and Bakatiu 
The register, or Fera Kagaz, based on this survey of E&mrup^ 
was still extant at the time of the British conquest. It con« 
tained a Ust of all occupied lands^ except homestead^ with their 
areas^ and particulars of all rent-free estates. 

It is recorded that in 1789 four Europeans, whose names YisU of 
appear to have been Bill, Oodwin, Lister, and Mill, visited f^^ 
Sib Singh at Bangpur. The king met them at the princi- peani. 
pal gate of the city where, it is said, they did him homage 
by faUing prostrate at his feet. 

On the death of Sib Singh the nobles passed over his Pnimaia 
sons, and raised Budra Singh's second son, Pramata Singh, to ^^^%^* 
the throne. He assumed the Ahom name Sunenph& and was 1751. 
formally installetl by the Deodhais. Soon afterwards^ a 
conspiiacy was detected and the culprits were punished by 
mutilation and stripes. 

In 1746 a fresh survey was made, and a census was taken 
in the same year. New buildings and masonry gateways 
were constructed at Ghrhg&on, and the Ban^har, or amphi- 
theatre for animal fights, was built at Bangpur. The 
Budresvar and Sukresvar temples were erected at GauhitL 
Pramata Singh died in 1751 after an uneventful reign of 
seven years. 
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RAjMfar Budra Singh's third son, Barjana Oohain, was considered 
1761 to ii^^g^l^ ^ b® ^'^^^ pitted with small*pox, and he was passed 
1769. oyer in favour of the fourth son, Bajesvar Singh alias Su' 
rampha, who was installed with the usual ceremonies. His 
first act was to exile Barjana Gtohain to Namrup. There was 
a conflict of opinion between the Ahom and Hindu astrolo- 
gers as to the place where the new king ought to reside. 
The former recommended Taimung, and ike latter, Sang^ur. 
The king listened to the advice of the Hindu astrologers, 
and built his palace at Rangpur ; but he afterwards erected a 
second residence at Taimung. Both buildings were of brick 
and of considerable size. 
The Bar This king, i^ough an able man, preferred pleasure to the 

•teeaA- ft^^^ o^ state, and left the government in the hands of his 
anoy. Bar Barua, Kirti Chandra Gendhela. The latter was of an 
overbearing disposition and soon incurred the dislike of the 
other nobles. The Numali Bar Goh&in wrote a Buranji, 
in which he made certain aspersions regarding the puriiy of 
his descent. The Bar Barua disproved the allegations and, 
on the plea that the publication of such blsehoods might 
<!ause much harm in future, and that, if it were allowed, the 
origin of the king himself might be impugned, obtained 
the assent of the king to a detailed examination of all the 
Buranjis in existence at that time. Those which contained 
anything that was considered objectionable were burnt. 
These proceedings added to the Bar Barua^s unpopularity and 
a plot was formed to assassinate him. He was attacked as 
he was entering the palace, but escaped with a few wotmds. 
The conspirators were all caught. Two of the ringleaders 
were impJed and one was fried to death in oil. The others 
were deprived of their noses and ears. 
Difla In 1758 the Daflas, who had never yet been properly 

subdued, committed several raids near Ghiladhfiri. As a 
punishment, forts were erected along the frontier, and the 
Daflas were prohibited from entering the plains. The 
blockade had ike desired efEect. A deputation came down 
from the hills, and gave up the captives and brought presents 
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for RajeBvar Singh. The long, however, was not satisfied, 
and caused members of the deputation to be arrested. Their 
relatives retaliated by seizing thirty-five Assamese and two 
cannon. This led to an exchange of captives, and an agree- 
ment was made whereby the Daflas were permitted to levy 
yearly from each family in the Dudn, or submontane tract 
along the foot of the hills, a pura of paddy and three hundred 
and twenty cowries, on condition of their refraining from 
other acts of aggression. 

In July 1766, it was found necessary to undertake puni- ^Ip? ^^' 
tive operations against the Mikirs, and two forces were sent P^*"^*^* 
against them. The one entered the hills at the back of 
Chapftnftla, while the other ascended the Kopili and Jamuna 
rivers to take the offending villages in the rear. The result was 
most satisfactory. The two forces, having effected a junction 
in the hills, defeated the Mikirs and burnt down their houses 
and granaries. The Mikirs then came in with tribute, and 
b^ged for forgiveness. 

In the following November, Bajesvar Singh sent messen- Visit 
gers to summon to his presence the Slachari king, Sandhi- ^®"i,|. 
k&ri, but the latter refused to receive them. The Bar Barua Baja. 
thereupon proceeded with an army to Bah&. This had the 
desired effect, and the Kach&ri monarch came in and made his 
submission. He was accompanied by Raja Jai Singh of 
Manipur, who had taken shelter with him, owing to the inva- 
sion of his country by the Burmese. Both rulers were taken 
before Bajesvar Singh, who, after admonishing the Each&ri 
Baja, allowed him to return to his country.^ 

Jai Singh made an urgent appeal to Bajesvar Singh Expedi- 

for help, and the latter, after consulting his nobles, agreed to ^^^ ^^ 

s^d an army to Manipur to reinstate him. A force was Bormeie 

from 
Manipar. 
* This It tbe nsQftl TerBion, but who reported that the Tipperas had 
in the Bmranji in whieh the inci* InTadea the country and that 
dent is moet fnlly dealt with, it ie Ba^mA bad fled to Manipnr, while 
stated that the expedition was nn- he himself had taken refuge at 
dertaken in oonseqnence of an Maibong. There i% however, no 
appeal for help from Sandhikftri* mention of any eonfiiot with the 
uneleof Rami the Kachftri king» l^pperas. 
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doUeeted^ but MTeral officers in taooeBsioii refused to accept 
ijbe oommand on the plea of ill-health. These were dismissed 
and deprived of all their property. At last a commander was 
found and the army started. It was proposed to march 
direct through tiie hills south of ChanddeOi but the jungle 
was so dense that the work of clearing a road was most 
laborious and progress was rery slow. The troops sufEered 
great hardships and many died from the efEects of exposure 
and insufficient food ; many also were kQled by the Nagas^ 
and some died of snake-bite. The state of things was 
reported to the king who ordered the troops to return. 

In NoYcmber 1768 a second force was despatched by 
way of Baha, and the Kachari country. The main body 
halted at Baha, and a force of ten thousand men accom- 
panied Jai Singh as far as the Mir&p riyer^ where it remained 
untQ Jai Singh raised a force of N&gas and drove out the 
nsurper Eelemba^ who had been placed on the Manipur 
throne by the Burmese."^ He subsequently sent valuable 
presents to Rajesvar Singh and gave him a daughter in 
marriage. A number of Manipuris who accompanied her 
were settled near the mouth of the Deeoi at Magaluhat, or 
'^ the Manipuri market/' 
Thrsfttsn- In 1760 the Jaintia Baja moved towards the Ahom 
t^ ^^'ih ^^^^^ ^*^ * ^^y ^* troops. The king proposed to call 
Jainiift. on him to appear and explain his movements. The majority 
of the nobles suggested that nothing should be done until it 
became dear that he had hostile intentions^ but Hiey were 
overruled by the Bar Baru% who marched to Baha with 
a force of all arms. The Jaintia Baja was alarmed and with- 
drew* 
Bijesvar Soon afterwards the king became seriously ill and died 
dei^h* after an illness lasting twenty days. Though indolent^ he 
ohutder was a capable prince. During his reign the people enjoyed 
*Y ^^*" uitemal order and immunity from external aggression. 

hirS« • Thisklht sbry told by Dr. 
nis reign. ^^^ .^ j^ StaUHieal Aeecuni 



ff liamfnr. Aooordiiig to ibe put to death. 



chroniolet of ths Ahoms ths usur- 
per's iitme was Bairang and he was 
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They luid now beocmie rery prosperoosi but thAre l^ere 
abeady mgoB of the approaohiiig decay* The warlike 
spirit whidi animated their ancestors had almost wholly 
evaporated^ and^ for tiie first time^ we find high officers 
refusing to go on actiye servioe. The people vrete already 
priestridden> and sectarian dispntes had begun to strangle 
their patriotic aspirations* The Moamarift Gos&in was brood* 
ing orer his wrongs^ and was secretly spreading disaffection 
amongst his disciples* 

The king himself Was a strict Hindu. He erected many 
temples and gave much land to the Br&hmans* Soon aftcnr 
his accession he paid a long visit to Gbuh&ti to worship at the 
various temples there. He took the $maran from a relative of 
the Farbatiy& GK)slLin^ known as the Nat! GosSin^ and gave 
bim a temple atPftndun&th. He was a great patron of 
learned men. 

There was a difference of opinion among the nobles as Lalrsbmt 
to the proper successor to the throne. One party, headed f J^^ 
by Kifti Chandra Bar Barua, who had hurried Wk from 1780. 
Bah& as soon as he heard of R&jesvar Singh's iUness, was in 
Savour of appointing the N&mrup Baja, Lakshmi Singli> 
the youngest son of Budra Singh, and alleged that, 
on his death-bed, Rudra Singh had expressed a wish 
that all his sons should succeed to the throne in turn. The 
Bar Gohain and others denied this, and supported the 
claim of B&jesvar's eldest son ; they revived an old scandal 
tiiat threw doubts on Lakshmi Singh's legitimacy, and 
pointed out that he had been bom in his putative father's 
old agCi and was so entirely different from him in colour and 
feature that Rndra Singh himself had doubted if he were 
really his son. In the end Laksbmi Singh was selected* 
He took the Ahom name Sunyeophft. It is said that the 
Parfaatiya Gt)6&in refused to recognize him on the score of 
his alleged illegitimacy, and that he imported from Bengal 
a new priest> also a Sakta, who was the first of the Na 
Gos&ins* 

Bijesvar's ranains were cremated on tlie bank of the 
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Brahmapatmand the ashee were interred at CharaidSo. His 
two sons, the Bajae of Tip&m and S&riDg, were banished with 
their f amiUes to Nammp. 

Lakshmi Singh was already fifty-three years of age 
when he became king. He left the management of his 
aflEairs in the hands of the Bar Barua, who had been 
instromental in raising him to the throne, and who thus 
became more arrogant than ever. One day, when he was 
travelling with the king in ihe royal barg^, the Mo&mari& 
Gh)sain happened to be standing on the bank. He saluted 
the king, but &iled to take any notice of the Bar Bamai 
who was infuriated at the imagined slight and heaped on 
him all manner of insulting epithets. The Mahanta was 
greatly incensed and his disaffection became more pronounced 
than before. Soon afterwards, the chief of the Moran tribe,^ 
named Nahar, when bringing elephants for the king, incurred 
the Bar Barua^s wrath by going direct to the palace instead 
of first paying his respects to him. The haughty official 
caused him to be seized and beaten, and ordered his ears to 
be cut off. The unfortunate man, who happened to be a 
disciple of the Mo&maria (iosain, hastened to him and 
invoked his aid. 
Th fird: ^^ Oosaiu who was perhaps only too glad to have some 
MoamtP ostensible motive, other than his own personal wrongs, at 
rift reM* ^nee resolved on rebellion. He oolleoted his disciples and 
appointing his son B&ngan to lead them, entered Nammp. 
He was received with great enthusiasm by the inhabitants, 
chiefly Morans and ELach&ris, all of whom became his 
disciples. His son Bangan assumed the title of Baja of 
Namrup. The king's elder brother, Barjana Gohain, was 
induced to join the rebels, who promised to place him on the 

* The termi Morin, Matak and found the people of this tract 

Moftmaria aie often confused, but better able to defend tbemielTea 

they are in reality qnite distinct, than those residing under the 

Horin is the name of a tribe, and decayed power of the Ahoms, and 

Moimarift that of a sect* while so called them Matak. strong, as 

Matak refers to the country onoe distinguished from the Mallongr, or 

roled by the Bar Sooapati. When weak, subjects of the Ahoms. The 

the SbgphoB began to ndd, they Bar Senapati was a Chutiya by tribe. 
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throne, and many other banished prinoee followed his 
example. When news of the rising reached the king^ 
he sent men to seize B&ngan^ bat they were themselves taken 
and pat to death. The insargents then advanced to Tipim. 

The first fight with the king's troops who were sent to 
oppose them took place on the banks of the Dibra river. The 
Moftmarias were driven back. They renewed the attack, 
bat were onable to eaptore the entrenchments which the 
royalists had thrown ap. Then they also entrenched 
themselves, and for several months little progress was made 
on either side. 

In October 1769, a Moran named Bigha, who styled 
himself Bar Baroa, led an insargent force down the north 
bank of the Brahmapntra and defeated the royalist troops in 
several engagements. The king was greatly alarmed, and 
sommoned a cooncil of his nobles to decide what should be 
done. The Borha Goh&in proposed that messengers should 
be sent to make terms with Bagha, but he was over-raled by 
the Bar Baroa and other nobles, who said that such a coarse 
woald be too hamiliating, and coxmselled flight to Oaohati. 
The king determined to follow their advice, and at onoe left 
Bangpor. Many of his officers deserted him at the oatset, 
and others left him when he reached Sonarinagar. Bagha, 
who was abeady on his way to Bangpor, arrived there too 
late to prevent the king^s departure. He at once sent men in 
pursuit; they came up with him at Son§rinagar, and he was 
brought back and confined in the temple of Jaysagar. A 
number of his nobles were arrested at the same time. A few 
of them were put to death, but the majority were merely kept 
in confinement. 

Hearing the news, the Baijana Goh&in hastened towards 
the capital, in the hope of being raised to the thronOi accord- 
ing to the promise previously made to him. He was, 
however, arrested under Bagha^s orders and put to death. 
Kirti Chandra, the deposed Bar Barua, was also put to death. 
His sons shared his &te, and his wives and daughters were 
distributed amongst the Moamaria leaders. Lakshmi Singh 
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remained m captmty; and it is related iimt, wlien B&gha 

paid him a Tiiit, htf demesnour waa so cringing and ab jeei 

that B&gha thought he had notiiing to fear from him. 

BAmi- B&ngan was now hailed as king by Bfighfty but his 

b^ftds f'^^f ^® Mo&mari& Gosiin, forbade him to accept the oSer^ 

king Vy and caused Bftm&kSnt, a son of the Morftn chirf Nahar, to 

thersbeU.^^ raised to the throne. Two other sons of Nahar were 

appointed Bajas of Tip&m and Sfiring^ while the other 

leaders of the insurgents were rewarded with the Taiious 

high offices of state^ and took possession of the houses 

belonging to the persons whom they thus supplanted. 

B&gha himself retamed the post of Bar Barua^ which he 
had already assumed^ and took into his harem the wives of 
the deposed king and the widows of his predecessor B&jesvari 
induding the Manipuri princess who . had been the vrife of 
both brothers in turn. Coins were minted in B&mfikftnt's 
name, dated 1691 Sak (1769 A.D.}^ but the real power Tested 
in B&ghaj who disposed of all important public business. 
All the Gos&ins of Upper Assam were compelled to acknow- 
ledge the spiritual supremacy of the Moamarift high priesti 
and large sums of money were extorted from them on various 
pretexts. 

For several months the new regime met with no overt 
opposition but^ in the interior^ the people still looked to the 
dismissed officers of Lakshmi Singh as their real rulers# 
This gave great displeasure to B&m&k&nt| and^ after taking 
council with his followers, he resolyed to seize and put all the 
dd officers to death. The execution of the king was also 
decided on. 
BaoesMh News of this sanguinary decision reached the ears of the 

^j^j^jjjjj^. royalist leaders^ who met together and determined^ before it 
rerohi- was too latCj to make a last efEort to overthrow the usurpers 
^"^ and restore the old administration. Their plans were facili- 
tated by the &ct that the great majority of the insurgents 
had dispersed to their homes^ and that Bftm&k&nt and his 
satellites had thus only a comparatively small number of 
supporters present in the capital. In Aprils 1770^ on tiie 
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night before tiie BUn festiva], BftgWs hoti8e was mirrcmiided^ 
and he was dragged oat and pat to death. Accordiog to 
some, the first blow was straok from behind by the Manipori 
princess. Sam&k&nt escaped for a time> bat his father and 
other relatLvesy and many of his officers, were eaaght and 
pat to death. 

Lakshmi Singh was now brought back in triamph, and a 
vigoroas persecation of the Mo&marifts was set on foot* 
Their Gos&rn was taken, tortared and impaledi and Bdmft* 
kftnt and many of his followers shared the same fate. The 
rest fled to N&mrap, where most of them were captared and 
killed. 

Theae severities soon led to a fresh rising, in which the ^Preeh 
Changis of N&mrap were the ringleaders. An expedition J^^,,. 
was despatched against them, bat met with scant success, ed. 
Beinforcements were harried ap, bat the Mo&mariAs gradually 
forced their way forward* They were defeated by some 
mounted Manipuri mercenaries on the bank of the Deeangi 
but soon rallied. They were defeated again and took shelter 
in a forest, but their resistance was stQl not broken. They 
constructed a fort in aremote part of the forest and, with this 
as a refuge and rallying point, they continued to give trouble 
for some time. Then, for a few years, no mention is made 
of them, and they were apparently satisfied to be left alone 
until a fayourable opportunity should occur for renewing the 
struggle. 

Owing to the Mo&mari& rising, it had hitherto been InstslU- 
found impossible formally to instal Tiakshmi Singh but, as ^ ^V^, 
soon as quiet was restored, the usual ceremony was performed Singh* 
on a grand scale. 

But even now he was not destined to resign in peace. Mora 
One conspiracy was detected, and then another ; in both cases •*'*®|Jf 
the conspirators were put to death. The Ealita Fhukan was Uon. 
dismissed in December, 1774, either in consequence of com- 
plaints of his exactions made by the people of N&rftyanpur or^ 
as some say, at the instance of the chief nobles, who suspected 
him of speaking evil of them to tiie king. He thereupoii 
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proceeded to T&mulbftri on the north bank of the Lohit^ and 
proclaimed himself king^ assuming the name Mirhang. He 
collected a force and erected a fort at Keohftm&ti^ but^ when 
an army was sent against him, his men deserted him^ and 
he was obliged to seek safety in flight. He was caught at 
Dhekerijuri, but bribed his captors and escaped. He sought 
an asylum with the Daflas^ but they refused to shelter him, 
and he was eventually recaptured and executed. 

In 1779, a Nara of Kh&mj&ng, who had fled from his own 
country and had been giyen land near Sadiy§, raised a body of 
Chutiyas and Mishmis and headed a local rebellion. He killed 
the Sadiy& Khowa Gohain^ but beat a precipitate retreat on 
the approach of reinforcements from Rangpur. His followers 
took refuge in a f orestj but they were hunted down^ and many 
of them were caught and punished. 
sToffh?^ Lakshmi Singh^s healtii had for some time been failings 
death. and he suffered from chronic dysentery. He made his eldest 
son Jubr&j and died in December 1780 in the 67th year of 
his age. 
Md milh^ He was never a strong prince, and his nerves were com- 
eellaneout pletely shattered by the Moamari& rising. After his restora- 
^Y^^ tion tiie Deodhais endeavoured to r^^in their former influence 
by ascribing the misfortunes into which the country had 
fallen to the adoption of Hindu belie& and practices and the 
abandonment of the old tribal observances of their fore- 
fathers. They pointed out that many projects had miscarried, 
owing to their having been commenced on days selected by 
the Ganaks as auspicious, whereas, according to the calcu- 
lations of the Ahom astrologers, they were the very reverse. 
They laid special stress on the &ct that Bajesvar's body 
had been cremated, instead of being buried as those of his 
ancestors had been. To undo the mischief, they made an 
efligy of him in clay and, having performed with it the 
Rikkhvan ceremony for the restoration of life, and offered 
sacrifices to the gods, they buried it with the rites usually 
observed at the interment of an Ahom king. For some time 
after this, Lakshmi Singh seems to have been favourably 
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disposed towards the Deodli&iB^ and their prognostications 
were again attended to. The Hindus^ however^ soon regained 
their inflaence^ and it is recorded that^ at the suggestion of 
the Na Oosain^ the Goddess Tara was worshipped with great 
ceremony^ and an immense amount of money was distributed 
to the Brahmans. The Deodhais refused to take any part in 
these proceedings. 

Several Hindu temples were erected and the great Budra 
Sagar tank was excavated under the orders of this king. 
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CHAPTBR VIU. 

THB DECAY AND PALL OF THE AHOM KINGDOM. 
CknriDith Thb nobles placed the Jubi&j Oaorin&ih Singh on the 
ITSo'io ^^^^^'^ throne^ and he was installed as king with the usual 
1796. ceremonies. He assumed the Ahom name Suhitpangphi. 
He ordered his father's body to be cremated and the ashes to 
be intombed at Charftideo^ after a funeral ceremony performed 
according to Hindu rites. He caused the other princes of 
the blood to be mutilated, in order to render them ineligible 
for the succession. He chose the Bar Bama as his chief 
adviser. The latter set himself to poison the king's mind 
against the Bar Ooh&in, with whom he was on bad terms ; he 
accused him of having been opposed to Qaurin&th's elevation 
to the throne and, on this charge, which seems to have been 
wholly unsubstantiated, the unfortunate man and several of 
his near relatives were beheaded. But the Bar Barua's triumph 
was of very short duration. He gave great offence to tiie 
king by disposing of important matters without consulting 
him, and was dismissed from his office and deprived of all his 
possessions. 

Oaurin&th chose as his religious preceptor a son of B&mft* 
nanda Ach&ijya and underwent the ceremony of initiation 
as his disciple. 
Th§ He was a bitter enemy of the Moamarifts and lost no 

opportunity of oppressing them. At last they were goaded 
into a fresh rebellion. One night, in April, 1782, when the 
ViTig was returning to Gbrhgaon at a late hour after a fish- 
ing expedition, a band of them attached themselves to his 
party, disguised as torch bearers, and after, thus gaining 
admittance to the town, attacked and killed several of the 
king's attendants. Gaurin&th himself managed to escape 
to his palace on an elephant. The insurgents proceeded to set 
fire to the town, but were frustrated by the Burh& Goh&ini 
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who hurried up with a party of toldiert and, after a sharp 
ttruggUf droye them awaj. They next marched to Bangpor 
and^ failing to obtain an entry by stratagem, broke down 
the gates and paraded the streets, killing all whom they met 
and setting the houses on fire. The local oflScials fled, but 
the Biirh& Gohfiin, who had followed them from Garhgfton, 
soon sncoeeded in dkpersing them. 

This energetic and capable officer, of whom more will be 
heard later on, seeing that harsh methods frustrated their own 
Olds, now urged the king to win over the malcontents by 
mild and oonoiliatoiy treatment, and, if his advice had been 
followed, it seems likely that the Mo&mari&s would have giyen 
no further trouble. But it was not The new Bar Bania 
taking the opposite view, advocated their wholesale extermina* 
tioQ ; and this course comm^ded itself to the cruel and vin^ 
dietiye nature of the king. A general massacre of the 
Moftmariis was proclaimed ; many thousands, including women 
and children, were put to death, and four sons of the deposed 
Bar Barua, who were found to have been cognizant of the 
rising, were deprived of their eyesight. These atrocities 
served only to fan the flamids of disafEection, and conspiracy 
succeeded conspiracy. The first was hatched at Jays&gar by 
a Mahanta belonging to the Jakahlftb&ndhi Gosftin^s family. 
He was caught and blinded, and three of his followers were 
fried to death in oiL The Mor&ns in the extreme east next 
broke out in rebellion, under a man named Badal Gftonburha, 
but tiiey were dispersed without much trouble. 

This abortive rising was followed, early in 1786, by a more 
smous revolt of the Moftmarias on the north bank of tiie 
liohit. An expedition which was despatched to quell it was 
eut up, and many other malcontents then flocked to the rebel 
camp. Fresh troops were sent, but they too were defeated in 
an engagement near the Garaim&ri bil. The chiefs of Bftni, 
Luki and Beltol& were now asked for help, and sent up a 
foroei which was at once despatched to F^umftra in the 
M&juH, The Mo&marifts responded by crossing the Lohit at 
Gortomr and attacking the G(»ftmur iottra, which was 
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taken after a feeble resigtance by the GoB&in's disciples. 
They then marched against the Ghinh&ti levies and put them 
to flight with heayy loss. The remnant of the royalist army 
on the north bank^ on hearing of these disasters^ recrossed the 
Lohit and the Dihing* and joined the Borha Gohain^ who 
was in command of another force, and had entrenched himself 
at Son&ri. He was in his turn attacked and defeated^ and 
retreated^ first to Qaorisagar and then to Bangpnr^ where 
he rejoined the king. He was closely followed by the 
Mo&mari&s^ who laid waste the oonntry and burnt the villages 
along their line of march. They made their head-qnarters 
at Bhati&pftr^ and defeated in turn several forces sent against 
them. They were^ however^ foiled in an attempt to take 
Bangpnr and fell back to the MajnU. Ganrin&th now sent 
urgent appeals for help to the Bar Phukan at Gauh&ti^ and 
also to the Manipurij Elach&ri and Jaintia kingSj but mean- 
while the Mo&mari&s again advanced^ along the bank of the 
Jhftnzi river^ andj bearing down all resistance^ appeared before 
the gates of Bangpur. 
Qanri- q^e king fled panic stricken to Oauh&ti^ accompanied by 

flies to TOOiOeib of his officers. The Burha Ooh&in ParniDand) with the 
Gaabiti. Bar Barua and a few others^ courageously remained behind and 
endeavoured to stem the tide of rebellion. On reaching Gauh&ti 
Gburin&th Singh found the Bar Phukan preparing to start to 
his assistance. He held a council^ and despatched thirteen 
thousand men under the P&ni Phukan to reinforce the Burh& 
Oohain^ but, before they arrived^ the Mo&marias had again 

^ By the Dihinf, the present Narrative of tU Burmeee War 

eourse of the Bri^mapatm south (London, 1862) was prepared, 

of the Mijuli is meant, hot the According to common traoitiom 

use of this name by no means in Assam, the change in the course 

prores that the main channel of of the Brahmaputra was cansed hy 

the Lohit, or Brahmapntra, still a flood hrongbt down hy the Dibong 

flowed to the north of the AftJQli river in 1785, or more than half a 

at the period in qaestion. The oentnry earlier. The northern 

Assamese, like other Indian races, channel, however, mast still have 

are very conservative in the matter carried a considerable volame of 

of names, and the southern channel water, as we read that on one oooa- 

river was still called the Dihing sion Lakshmi Singh was ^vented 

when the map in Wilson's by a storm from crossing it. 
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defeated the royalists and taken possession of Garhgfion. 
They bnmt down the palace and destroyed many of the 
neighbonring villages ; and the common people, finding them- 
selves nndetended^ began to throw in their lot with the rebels. 

The Bnrha Gohain had retreated as far as the Eftziransa BnrhA 
river when he met the P&ni Phnlran with the reinforcements ^^J^jJ^ 
from Ghkoh&tL He then assumed the offensive and inflicted to retist 
several minor defeats on the rebels. But soon afterwards, a ^?""^ 
force under the P&ni Phukan was cnt np in a night attack^ 
and another force, nnder the Dhekial Phnkau, was so demoral- 
ized that it dispersed in confosion on the approach of the 
fugitives, whom it mistook for Moftmariis. The Burh& 
Ooh&in with great difficulty rallied his men, but he eould no 
longer hope to do more than prevent a further advanee on the 
]lart of the rebels. With this object^ he constructed a line of 
forts along the N&md&ng stream, from the Bar Ali to the 
Ehari Kati& Ali, which he succeeded in holding until March 
1788, when a son of Baja B&jesvar Singh, known as 
the Pfttkuar, collected a force, an^, after defeating several 
detachments of the insurgents, joined hands with him. Mean^ 
while the Mo&mariSs, who were suffering from want of sup« 
plies, relaxed their efforts, and the P&tkuar, deeming the time 
opportune for a fresh advance, moved forward and occupied 
Sibsftgar. His success was short-lived, and soon afterwards 
he was ambushed, taken prisoner and put to death. 

The Burh& Oohiin, undaunted by this fresh disaster, 
continued to hold his position on the N&mdftng ; and in Febru- 
ary, 1789, with the aid of further reinforcements from 
Gbuh&ti, he was able onee more to advance against the rebels. 
For some time he was successful, but in the end he was driven 
back on Gaurisagar, where he was closely invested. Pro- 
visions ran so short that his troops were fain to eat the flesh 
of horses and elephants. Many died of starvation and dysen- 
tery, and his forces were so depleted by the direct and indirect 
losses of the campaign that he was at last obliged to retreat, 
first to Taratali and then to the Disai. Here he erected a 
fort and placed it under the command of Japara Oohftin. He 
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tben prooeeddd to Bajanikhit^ west of Kaoh&rih&t. Japwi 
was no sooner left to himself tiian he deolared himself 
independent, but, being unwary enoogh to be enticed into tiie 
power of the Barh& Gk)h&ini he was made prisoner and his 
eyes were pat out. 

After halting for some time at Snngigh&t and Chacaib&hi^ 
the Bnrha Oohain^ in April 1790^ constructed a fortified 
position at Jorh&t. He placed an outpost at Meleng, but it 
was soon afterwards destroyed by the Moamarias. Oaorinath 
pow sent up four hundred Bengal mercenaries and, with their 
aid, the Burha Ooh&in made a fort at Took. On the advent 
of the rainy seascm, however, he again fell back behind the 
Pisai river. The Mo&mariAs captured an advanced position 
on the Eokila river, but they were repulsed with heavy loss 
in a subsequent attack on a fort near the Bar Ali, on the 
right bank of the DisaL This reverse appears to have dis« 
heartened them; and for some time they abstained from 
regular fighting, and resorted to guerilla tactics. They 
harassed the inhabitants of the tract held by the BnAk 
Gohain by constant raids, especially at night, when small 
bodies would pass up the Dhansiri and Kftkak&n streams, 
plunder some village on the banks, and disappear again 
before they could be intercepted. 
Suffer- The people gradually lost heart and would gladly have 

2JJ[* ®' accepted the Moamaria supremacy, but for the untiring efforts 
people, of the Burhft Gohain, who alternately coaxed them by presents 
of food and clothing and coerced them by inflicting severe 
punishment on those who disobeyed his orders* But if their 
sufferings were great, their condition was still far better than 
that oi the people living in the country held by the Moamarias, 
where the burning of villages, tiie looting of supplies and the 
wanton destruction of crops led to a terrible famine : rice was 
not obtainable, and the sufferings of the people were so great 
that many abandoned their own children* Even persons of the 
highest castes, it is said, were reduced to eating the flesh of 
cows, buffaloes, dogs and jackals. Some roamed about in the 
jimgle, devouring wild fruits and roots, while others fled to 
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the BTirli& Ooh&in or to th^ naighbonmg liill tribeii and 
eyen to Bengal. 

During these operations a number of ioi^diiant Bajas had Nnmerosf 
appeared in varions parts of the country. On the north bank |^J|^ 
of the Lohit) at Japaribhit&j a man of the weaver caste was appear, 
set np by the Moftmarifts ; in the M&jnli^ a man named H&nlia 
exercised supreme power ; east of the Dihing^ at Bengmarft> 
the Mor&ns acknowledged one Sarb&nand as their ruler ; while 
at Sadiya the Eh&mtis appeared on the scene with a Raja and 
Deka Baja of their own. The main body of the Mo&marii)>i 
at Rangpur placed Bharat Singh <m the throne and appointed 
one Sukura as his Bar Barua. Bharat Singh opened a mint ; 
and coins bearing his name^ and dated 1798^ are still extant. 

It has been mentioned that Gburin&th sent an appeal IndEeo* 
for help to the kings of the neighbouring states. TheyentkHiof 
Each&ri and Jaintia Bajas were only too glad to hear that Baja of 
their once dreaded neighbour was in difficulties, and abso- ^^^* 
lutely refused to give him any assistance. But the Manipuri 
Baja was mindful of the services rendered him a few years 
previously by G(aurin&th^s uncle, B&jesvar, and marched with 
five hundred horse and four thousand foot to Nowg<Migi 
where he was met by (}aurinftth. He then proceeded up- 
country to assist the Burha Ooh&in. The latter proposed 
that he should make an attack on Bangpur. He ligreed, 
and advanced to Gauris&gar with his own troops and a 
detachment of the Burh& Ooh&in^s force. Next day he 
moved on towards Bangpur, but^ when he approached the 
Mo&mari& lines, the latter at once gave battle and, after a 
short engagement, put his troops to flight. Many were 
killed during the fight and more in the pursuit that followed ; 
and the martial ardour of the Baja was so efEectually quenched 
that he lost no time in hastening back to Manipur. He 
left a thousand of his men with the Burh& Goh&in,but they 
proved quite useless, and deserted in a body on the approach 
of the Mo&marifts. 

The Burhi Gohain, however, still managed to hold his 
own; and in 1792, after repulsing an attack made by the 
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MoAmuJ&s on his position along the Disai riyer^ advanced 

his line of defence to the Ladaigarh. 
Insiirreo- After his interview with the Manipor Baja^ Oaorinftth 
tioos in gtayed for some time in Nowgong. His numerous followers 

irritated the viUi^rs by their constant demands for supplies 



and other acts of oppression^ and the discontent thus caused at 
last found vent in open revolt. The leader of the rebels 
was a man named Sinduri H&jarika. An attack was made on 
the king who fled precipitately up the Eallang river. He 
took shelter for a short time in the Sattrai of the Auniati 
and Dakhinp&t Oosfiins^ and then went downstream to 
Gauhati. Here fresh troubles awaited him. 

Some time previously he had treacherously seized and 

put to death Hangsa N&rftyan^ the tributary Baja of 

Darrang^ on an unproved charge of sedition^ and set up in 

his place another member of the family named Bishnu 

Nir&yan^ thereby ignoring the claims of Krishna N&r&yan^ 

the son of the late chief. The latter^ stung'by the injustice^ 

went to Mr. Douglas^ the Commissioner of Eoch Bihftr^ and, 

through him^ sought the aid of the British. He offered^ 

if reinstatedj to hold his estate as their vassal^ in the same 

way as his ancestors had done under the Mughals^ into whose 

possessions the British had now entered. Failing in his 

appeal^ he determined to act f ot himself. He collected a 

force of Hindustanis and Bengalis^ drove out Gburinath^s 

nominee and proclaimed liimself Raja of Darrang. Finding 

that there was no one to oppose him, he proceeded to annex 

the northern part of E&mrup and even took possession of 

North Oauh&ti. 

Gantiniib OaurinSth now appealed for help to Mr. Lumsden, the 

appeidf to Collector of Rangpur. A merchant named Baush, the 

^^^^ farmer of the salt revenue at OoAlpftra, who is said by some 

to have recruited mercenaries in Bengal for the Burhi Goh&in, 

also wrote in his behalf. The matter was referred to Lord 

Comwallis, the Governor General, who held that, as the 

trouble appeared to have been caused by gangs of marauders 

from British territory, it was incumbent on the Government 
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to take such steps as might be necessary to restore order. 
A message was sent to the leaders of these gangs^ direct* 
ing them to retom to British territory. They refused to 
do so^ and it was^ therefore^ decided to expel them by 
force. 

Accordingly^ in September^ 1 792^ six companies of sixty Ospfcain 
sepojrs each were sent to Goalp&ra nnder the command of ^^ 
Captain Welsh^ with Lieutenant Macgregor as adjutanl^ and help him. 
Ensign Wood as snrveyor. The commandant's orders were 
to proceed to the town of Gofilp&ra and^ after making care- 
ful local enquiries^ to submit a full report to the Ooyemor 
General^ on receipt of which^ he was told^ detailed instruc- 
tions would be given him. The modem district of Gofilpftra 
had become a British possession in 1766^ when the whole 
of the Muhammadan possessions in Bengal were ceded to 
the East India Company. At the time of these events^ 
it formed part of the disfaict of Bangpur. The town from 
which it derives its name was the great emporium of trade 
with Assam. There was a military outpost at Jogighop& 
on the opposite bank^ but there was no resident civil officer, 
and the place was but seldom visited by the Bangpur 
officials. The only European inhabitant was Mr. Baush^ 
who had been there since 1768. Captain Welsh reached 
Go&lp&ra on the 8th November 1792. He obtained from 
Mr. Baush a long account of the troubles that beset the Ahom 
king^ and further details were supplied by Bishnu N&r&yan^ 
the fugitive Baja of Darrang.* He thus learnt that matters 
were far more serious than had been supposed when he left 
Calcutta and that^ if he was to be of any assistance^ prompt 
measures were called for. He decided to proceed at once 
to the Baja's relief without waiting for further instructions 
from head-quarters. 

He wrote to the Governor General informing him of his Bf oovery 
decision^ and on the 16th November started up the river q^^^j^ 

^ Biflhnn Niriyan showed Oap- heavrlt^^ ^lup on the point ol 
tain Welsh a letter from Qaarinith Binking. 
ia which he ooinp«red hime^ to a 
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towardt Ghuh&ti.'* Three dajs later^ as the heavy boats oon* 
Tejring the detachment were laboaring ap the streanii about 
ihree miles below the N&garberft hill^ a few canoes appeared in 
the distance. As they approached the fleets they w^re hailed^ 
and were found to contain Gaurin&th and a few attendants^ 
who had escaped with him from Ghtuh&ti at two o'clock on 
the previous morning. The immediate cause of his flight 
was not the advance of Krishna Narayan^ but a raid by a 
mob of Domsi or fishermen^ from Pakarigurii who had banded 
themselves together under a Bdira^f and^ descending the 
Brahmaputrai had set fire to some houses near the king's 
residence. The Baja and his advisers had by this time 
beoome so demoralized that even this contemptible foe sufficed 
to inspire them with frantic terror^ and they fled hastily 
without making the slightest effort at resistance. 

Ghuirinath begged Captain Welsh to continue his journey^ 
and declared that he had many adherents who would openly 
declare for him if he returned accompanied by a sufficient 
foroe. The advance was> therefore^ continued. On the 
21tt November^ the Bar Barua^ who had also fled^ attached 
himself to the expedition. On the 2Srd Hatimorft was 
reached^ and the tributary chief of Bani joined the party. 
Next evening the boats arrived at a point about eight 
miles west of OauhatL Leaving a company in charge of 
the boats and the Baja, Captain Welsh^ with the remain* 
ing five companies and several nobles^ including the Bar 
Barua^ made a night march to Gauhati^ apparently along 
the line now followed by the Trunk Boad. The gateway 
near the town was reached without adventure. Hearing 

*Thif letter was crossed by one that if Erithna Nftiftyan proved 

from Lord Cornwallis* relaxing the hoetile or insincere, vigorous mea* 

orij^lnal order that no action was to stiret should be taken, 
be takenpendiDg farther instmc- fThisisthe "Burjee Baja "of 

tions. Welsh was now told to act Captain Welsh's reports. In these 

as seemed best according to cir- reports Qaorin&th is generally 

camstanees until more specific referred to as the Snr^y Deo, a 

initruotioos could be given for corraption of Swarsadeb or ** Lord 

his guidance; it was added that of Hearen," the tiUe by which the 

mediation shonld be sought and Ahom kings were generally 

bloodshed ayoided. If possible, but known. 
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footsteps^ the men on daiy went oat with torches^ but, 
on seeing the sepoys, they threw them down and fled in- 
all diieotionSy without even giving the alarm. The troops 
crossed in sUenoe the wooden bridge which then spanned tht 
Bharala river and, making straight for the Bairagi^9 honse^ 
snrprised and overpowered the occupants* In all, sixty 
persons were made prisoners and handed over to the Baja's 
people, who were told to treat them kindly. No resistance 
was anywhere encountered, and the ensuing day was spent 
in pitching camp and securing the position occupied by the 
troops. 

The Baja arrived in the ev^ing with the boats and at 
once made his entry into the town in great state* At his 
own request he was given a guard of sepoys. 

Negotiations were now opened with Krishna N&rftyan, Proved- 
and also with the leaders of his mercenaries, or barkanddzes, |?p. ^^ . 
whom it was sought to induce to return home by the pay- 
ment of all arrears of salary and the release of their property 
in Bengal, which had been attached. The replies to these 
overtures, though couched in respectful and condliatory terms, 
were thought to be evasive, and Krishna Nftrayan was called 
upon to prove his good faith by marching into Oauhati. 

Up to this time the sole object of the expedition had been 
the suppression of the freebooters whom Krishna Narftyan 
bad brought up from Bengal, and it had never been suggested 
that it should concern itself with the Mo&marift rebellion in 
Upper Assam, of which indeed Government does not hitherto 
appear to have been cognizant.* Now, however, findinar 
that he was totally unable to stand alone, and realizing, per* 
haps, that the assistance hitherto accorded him had been 
rendered without any selfish after-thought, Oaurinftth stated 
that he wished to place himself unreservedly in the hands of 

• There is, at least, no mention totbeanivalin the Bnrha Qohiin's 

of it in the late Sir James Jobn« camp in 1791, of two native agents 

stone's elaborate snmmary of the sent by some British official, who 

official correspondenoe. It sbonld is called a captain, to report on the 

be mentioned, however, that in one State of the oonntry. 
of the j9«rafi;M there is a reference 
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the British Oovemment and begged for assistanoe against 
all his enemies. 

This completely changed the position^ and the petition 
was referred to the Ooyemor Oeneral for orders. Captain 
Welsh himself was in favour of acceding to it^ but he pointed 
out thaty in the event of his views finding acceptance^ it 
would be necessary to send another battalion to join him at 
Oauh&ti^ and to post a second one as a reserve at Bijni on 
the north bank ; he also asked for a couple of six-pounders and 
transport cattle sufficient for the whole detachment^ as none 
oould be procured in Assam, 

Lord Cornwallis^ in his reply^ highly commended Captain 
Welsh for his conduct of the expedition^ but said that before 
a final decision could be g^ven regarding the proposed exten* 
sion of the original programme^ the Raja should be made to 
understand that he must try to pacify his rebellious subjects 
by adopting conciliatory measures ; he also suggested that if ^ 
by the restoration of his ancestral rights^ Krishna Nar&yan 
could be induced to submit^ his troops with those already at 
Captain Welsh's disposal might prove sufficient to conduct 
the Baja to his capital. 
Opera. Before this communication was received^ Captain Welsh 

^^^ . had become convinced that Krishna N&rayan was trifling 
^^hna ^^^ ^^> ^^^ ^ determined to take vigorous measures to 
Niityan. reduce him to obedience. Before daylight on the morning 
of the 6th December^ 1792^ he crossed the Brahmaputra 
with two hundred and eighty men, and landed near a 
small hill with a temple on itj presumably Asvakrftnts^ 
on and around which the enemy's troops^ three thousand 
strongj were posted. The foot of the hill was reached 
without opposition^ but at this point the enemy made 
several determined attempts to charge Welsh's small f orce. 
They were^ however^ unable to withstand the steady dis- 
cipline and superior arms of *the sepoys, and fled with the 
loss of twenty killed and forty wounded, besides several pri- 
soners. Forty cannon mounted on the hill were also taken. 
On the British sidei the only casualties were six men wounded. 
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Kriflhna N&r&yan rallied his men some distance from 
Oaohati^ and^ towards the end of the month, he was reported 
to be ravaging the tract east of the Bar Nadi which now 
forms the Mangaldai sdb^diyision. A detachment of three 
oompanies under Lieatenant Williams was promptly sent 
against him, and, after some manoeavring, engaged a band 
of five hnndred BarhanddzeM at Khatikachi. A hundred 
of them were killed or wounded, and the rest fled across 
the Bhutan frontier, which at this period extended 
into the plains as far as the Gbsftin Eamala Ali. There 
is nothing to show whai this encroachment on the part 
of the Bhutias began, but it was not formally recognized 
until Ghiurinath's time. 

The efforts which Welsh made to induce Gaurin&th to Adminn- 
conciliate his numerous enemies by acts of clemency were ^^^® 
frustrated, not only by the vindictiTe disposition of the king intro- 
bimself, but also by the evil advice given to him by the Bar ^n««d by 
Bama and other ministers. It was now discovered that, wdih. 
since the Baja^s return to Gauhati, no less than one hundred 
and thirteen persons had been murdered, including twenty- 
four for whose good treatment Welsh himself had given 
special orders. Seventy others were found in prison dying 
from starvation. Strong measures were taken to put a stop to 
these and other atrocities. The Bar Barua and the Soladhara 
Fhukan were placed under arrest ; the dismissal of the Bar 
Phukan was insisted on ; and the Baja himself was severely 
rebuked. The latter, far from showing any signs of 
oontrition, accepted full responsibility for all the brutalities 
that had been committed, and declared that he would 
rather abdicate than forego the power of killing and 
mutilating his subjects at will. He was therefore deprived 
temporarily of all authority, save over a hundred attendants 
who were placed at his disposal. A new Bar Phukan was 
appointed, and entrusted with the administration of Lower 
Assam. Two manifestoes were issued, one to the people of 
Assam, and the other to the chie& and nobles. In the 
former, the people were informed that^ in future, justice 
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would be rightecmdj administered, and oertaia days were 
appointed on which complaints would be heard and grieraaoes 
redressed ; in the latter the chiefs and nobles were inyited 
to come to Oaah&ti, and assist in concerting measores for 
ameliorating the condition of the country. 

Oaurin&th now became more tractable, and signed an 
ad^reemsDt consenting to the following measures, vtM. the 
dismissal of the Bar Barua and other officials proved guilty of 
treachery or oppression ; the proclamation of a general 
amnesty ; the sbolition of all punishments extending to death 
or mutilation, except after a r^^ular trial ; and the convocation 
of all the diiefs and nobles at Gmuh&ti for the purpose 
of framing measures for the re-establishment of the 
kiug's authority and the future good government of the 
country. The Bengal mercenaries in Gtaurin&th's employ 
were fonnd to be oppressing the people and to be giving 
information of Welshes movements to their friends in the 
Darrang Baja's camp. They were accordingly deported to 
Bangpur. 
Kriilma In May, Krishna NAr&yan was induced to march into 
^^T^ G«uh&ti wHh his remaining mercenaries, to the number of 
about four hundred. These were sent off under escort to 
Bangpur, where they were given their arrears of pay, amount- 
ing to nearly six thousand rupees, vi^iile Krishna N&riyan, 
after taking the customary oath of allegianoei was formally 
installed as Baja oE Darrang. He refunded the amount given 
to his disbanded clubmen and agreed, though very reluctantly, 
to pay an annual tribute of fifty-eight thousand rupees in 
lieu of the feudal obligation to supply soldiers and labourers* ; 
he also agreed that hie position was to be that of a landholder 
and not of a ruling chief, and that the political and adminis- 
trative control should rest in the Bar Phukan, as it had done 
in the time of his predecessor. When these arraogements had 
been comideted, heproeeeded to Mangaldai and took formal 

• This turn of Bs. 68,000 was for Eoliibar Bs. 3,000 ; in Ilea of 
made up as follows :— for Darrang, cuitoms dntj between Danang and 
Bs. 60,000 ; for Chatiya Bf. 2fiO0 ; Bhutan, Bb. 8,00a 
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pOBsession of his estate^ aooompanied by a guard o£ tepoys, 
which was furnished to him at hia request.* 

In the following September some of ELrishna Nftr&yan's 
meroenaries^ who had fled into Bhut&ni re-appeared^ but they 
were easily dispersed by a small detachment sent against them. 
With this exception Darrang affairs gave no further trouble. 

In response to Welsh's reqaest for re*inforoementf| six 
more companies of sepoys were sent up from Bengal^ bat Halt at 
they did not all arrive until the latter part of April, when the ^•»l»*ti 
time for field operations was over. It was, therefore, decided nfny 
to halt at Gauh&ti for the rainy season, and to spend the "^moo. 
interval in consolidating the Baja'a position in Lower Assam 
and in restoring confidence. This task proved more difficult 
than had been anticipated. In spite of the promised amnesty^ 
the chiefs and nobles showed no disposition to place them- 
selves in the Raja's power^ and it was suspected that some 
hostile influence was at work. It was discovered that the 
dismissed Bar Barua and Soladharft Phukan were still 
intriguing and causing mischief and they were deported to 
Rangpur in Bengal The removal of these malcontents was 
productive of the best possible results. Soon afterwards the 
three «;reat Goh&ins signified their adherence to Captain 
Welsh^ and their example was followed by most of the 
officials as well as by the feudatory chiefs. 

Towards the end of October an advance-guard under 
Lieutenant Mac^regor was sent up the river to Eoli&bar^ and 
great exertions were made to send up supplies^ with a view 
to making that place a base for the coming operations in 
Upper Assam. The pacification of Nowgong was also 
efEected^ and the banditti who infested the river and inter- 
rupted commimications bttween Gauh&ti and Go&lpara were 
suppressed. 

Everything was now ready for the campaign against the 

* Krishna Karijan also daimed otber membera of his familj nnd 

ibs portion of Ktmrap which lies the question waa postponed for 

north of the Brahmapatra, but a future decision* 
similar claim was advanced by two 
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Mo&mari&8, but Qaurin&tli was a confirmed opium eaAer and 
his loDgsx>ntinQed excesses in the consamption of this drag 
had induced such a condition of physical lethargy and mental 
torpor that he could hardly be persuaded to leave GFauh&ti. 
He was also, apparently^ &r from satisfied that Welsh, with 
such a small force, would be able to overcome the hosts which 
the Moftmari&s could bring into the field. 
AdTanoe At last a move was made and, in January, 1794, the 
AftamT' ^^^1® expedition advanced to Eoli&bar. Gkurinath here sent 
for Captain Welsh and, after recounting his misfortunes, the 
evils inflicted on the people by his bad ministers, and the in- 
valuable services rendered him by the British Government, 
declared that he possessed neither the ability nor inclination to 
transact business with his oflicers. He therefore begged him to 
ooncert the necessary measures with them. He also wrote to 
the Governor General, begging that Captain Webh might be 
permitted to employ the troops under his command, in any 
way that might seem expedient to him and the ministers, for 
the restoration of order, and undertaking to pay a sum of 
Rs. 300,000 annually for their maintenance. Of this sum half 
was to be collected by the Bar Phukan from the districts 
under his control, and the other half by the Bar Barua from 
the rest of the Ahom dominions. In consultation with the 
Bar Goh&in, the Barp&tra Goh&in and the Solal Goh&in, 
Captain Welsh appointed the P&ni Sili& Oohain to be Bar 
Barua, while two princes who had escaped the general sentence 
of mutilation pronounced on the royal family by Gaurin&th, 
when he ascended the throne, were given the posts of Tipam 
Baja and Saring Raja, respectively. A letter vns despatched 
to the Moftmarin chiefs, calling on them to accept the oppor- 
tunity of settling their differences with the Raja, and 
assuring them of their safety should they do so, but adding 
that, if they refosedi the blame would rest on their own 
shoulders. It was afterwards ascertained that this letter 
never reached its destination, the bearer of it having 
been a&aid, or unable, to pass through the outlying rebel 
forces. 
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Lieutenant Macgregor was again sent on ahead to leoon* ]f ot* 
noitre and arrange about supplies. He reached Debarg&on "y^J, 
on the 11th February and, on the 14th, paid a three days^ ^^ Jorbit 
yisit to Jorh&t, to interview the Barha Ooh&in, who was still 
maintaining the unequal struggle against the insurgents. 
Shortly after his return to Debarg&on, the Mo&mari&s, who 
had learnt of his visit to Jorh^t, appeared before that place 
in such numbers that the Burhft Goh&in sent him an urgent 
appeal for help. Although his force consisted of only forty- 
six men of all ranks he did not hesitate for a moment. As 
soon as he received the news, he sent off a Subadar and 
twenty men, who safely reached Jorh&t ; and the next evening 
he followed them in person, accompanied by Ensign Wood, a 
havildar and fourteen men. A N&ik and eight sepoys were 
left in charge of the boats. The small party marched all 
night and, early next morning, arrived in the vicinity of the 
Mo&mari& camp. A detour to the right was made to avoid it| 
and then the two oflScers, impatient of the delay, left the 
sepoys to come on with the baggage and, pushing on through 
the jungle with a few servantB and camp followers, reached 
Jorh&t about 8 A.M.''^ 

They found that the Moamari§s had advanced the same 
morning, and were at that moment quite close to Jorhat. 
Without waiting for the rest of his force, Macgregor at once 
mustered the party of twenty men under the Subadar, who 
had arrived the previous day, and led them out in support of 
the Burh& Oohain^s troops. He had just drawn up his small 
force, with their right covered by an embankment, when he was 

* The reokleM way in which effeoting his objeot, and reported 

these officers left their small guard that Sindori was surroonded by 

and mnrohed alone into Jorhftt odo thousand armed men, who 

shown the contempt they must have annonnoed their determination to 

felt for the enemy. oppose his arrest. This expknatlon 

The following incident shows was held to be inadequate ; and the 

this even more clearlv. While Naik was oonrt-nurtialled, and 

Macgregor was encamped at Kolii- sentenoed to redaction to the ranks 

bar he sent a Niik with fonr men for a month. It is only fair to add 

to arrest Sindnri HAxarika» the that Captain Welsh refused to 

leader of the Moftmarifis in Now- confirm this sentenoe. 
gong. The Niik xetnmed without 
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attadiBd bj a mob of two thoiuand Mo&mariiB^ who came 
crowding on^ confident o£ victorj. The sepoys^ although 
they reeeiTed but little aid from the Borhft OohlUn's troops, 
behaved with great coolnees ; they obeyed the instraotionB of 
their two officers to fire singly and at separate objects, and 
inflicted such heavy losses npon the enemy, that the latter 
were soon in full re1a:6at. No cawialtieB were suffered by the 
little detadmient. About 1 p.v.> the same afternoon Lieute- 
nant Macgregor was again attacked while reconnoitring, but 
soon routed his assailants. His loss was only four men 
wounded. The Mo&mariis in the two engagements lost 
about eighty killed and wounded, 
Baogpnr News of these events reached Captain Welsh on the 2Srd 
oaptored. February. He at once set out with all his troops, except one 
company which was left at Eoli&bar to guard the stores, and 
reached Debargion on the 8th MarcL From this place 
another letter was addressed to the Mo&mari& leaders, but it, 
like the former one, was never delivered. When the advance 
was resumed. Lieutenant Irwin was sent ahead with two 
companies. He had reached a place about twelve miles from 
Bangpur when he was furiously attacked by a large number 
of men armed with matchlocks, spears and bows. He drove 
off his assailants and, pushing on, took up a strong 
position on a brick bridge over the N&mdang river, four or 
five miles from Bangpur. Li this ^igagement he had two 
men killed and thirtyfive wounded. The Mo&marifts lost 
far more heavily, and their leader himself was seriously 
wounded. 

Captain Welsh hastened to join the advance-guard and, 
on the 18th March, the whole party proceeded to Bangpur, 
which had just been evacuated by the enemy. Their flight 
was so sudden that they left behind them large quantities of 
grain, cattle and even treasure. The booty was sold, and 
realized a sum of Bs. 1,17,834 which, with Gaurin&th^s 
approval, was distributed among the troops as prize money. 
This action afterwards brought down upon Captain Welsh 
a severe rebuke from the Oovemor OeneraL 
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Gbnrin&thi who haA remained with the boets^ which were Goremor 
being brought up the Dikha^ reached Bangpor on the 21st ^^^^ 
March* On his arrival^ Captain Welsh held a grand durbar the ex* 
and, in the presence of the nobles, asked the Baja if he could pedition. 
now dispense with the hdp of British troops. The answer 
was an emphatic negative. The Baja and his ministers were 
inanimous in asserting that, if they were withdrawn, the 
country would inevitably return to a state of anardiy. 
Welsh, ther^ore, decided to complete the pacification of the 
Moftmarifis. Before resorting to force) he made a fresh 
attempt to obtain a peaceful settlement, and he induced the 
Baja to write to the rebels promising them pardon if they 
would come in. Welsh himself guaranteed the fulfilment of 
this jMromise. He waited a month for an answer, but none 
was reoeived, and it became clear that the MoAmarifts would 
never submit until they ware thoroughly beaten. On the 
19th April, Welsh despatched tiiree companies to attack their 
head^quarters at Bigm&ra near Bangpur, but it had not 
proceeded many miles when orders were received fr<»n 
Government prohibiting further offensive operations, and it 
was accordingly recalled to Bangpur. 

Sir John Shore had taken the place of Lord Comwallis Changeof 
80 Governor General in December, 1798 ; and his accession ^^^^^^ 
marked a distinct change in the policy of the Govenmient of 
India. Non-interference was the key-note of the new admin- 
istration. Hxe result, in Assam, was disastrous. Captain 
Welsh had succeeded admirably in the task assigned to 
him; and had not only shown himself a good organizer 
and a bold and defamined leader, but had also displayed 
consummate tact and singular administrative ability. He 
had gained the confidence of all classes. He had dismissed 
the more oppressive and corrupt officials, and had secured 
the cordial co-operation of the others; while by a policy 
of conciliation and demency^ combined with firmness, he 
had procured the submission of the Darrang Baja uid 
had induced thiB people generally to acquiesce in Gkturin&th's 
restoration* Gaurin&th had several times written to 
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Goyemment expressing cordial appreciation of his services^ 
and b^g^ing that he might be aUoired to remain at least some 
time longer^ and had offered to paj the whole of the expenses 
of the troops. This appeal was seconded by Welsh himselfi 
who reported that, if the detachment were withdrawn! 
''confosion! devastation and massacre wonld ensne^'; that the 
king left to himself wonld never keep the promises of pardon 
which he had been induced to make; that Krishna N&rayan, 
fearing assassination, would either flee from the country or 
import more barkandazei ; that the obnoxious favourites would 
be recalled and would wreak their resentment on all who had 
cultivated the friendship of the English; and that the 
Moftmariis would soon break out again and once more expel 
the Raja from his capital. But the new Governor General 
had already made up his mind; and^ in spite of these 
representations^ he issued the order^ above alluded to^ directing 
Captain Welsh to abstain from all further active operations^ 
and to return to British territory by the 1st July at the 
latest 
'^^^'^^^ On the withdrawal of the troops sent against them, the 
tion/^' Moamarifts returned to the neighbourhood of the Dikhu river 
and; emboldened by their immunity from attack, actually 
plundered some granaries within the precincts of Bangpur. 
A second raid of the same kind was prevented by a 
timely akruL In the face of this renewed activity of the 
insurgents^ and of the danger to which, not only the king^s 
followers, but the expedition itself^ would be exposed unless 
something were done^ Welsh determined to make a final effort 
to disperse them before starting on his journey back to 
Bengal Accordingly^ at 2 a. v. on the morning of May 6th 
he marched out against the rebek and drove them from their 
encampment They retreated so rapidly that they escaped 
without much loss^ and^ taking up a fresh position on the 
right bank of the Darik& river^ continued their guerilla tactics. 
He^ therefore, on the 12th May^ crossed the Dikhu with all 
his available troops and marched against their new position. 
On this occasion, either because his advance was expected or 
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because^ having now a force of four thousand men, thej felt 
more confident of Bucoess^ thej advanced boldlj to the attack, 
and gpreeted the oncoming sepoys with a storm of bullets 
and arrows. But their new-found courage soon oozed away ; 
and, when they saw the troops continuing to advance, they 
broke and fled. They were hotly pursued and, in the end, 
were entirely dispersed with heavy loss. Their camp was 
burned, and the troops returned to Rangpur with only two 
casualties. 

A few days later, in spite of the urgent entreaties of the 
Baja, Captain Welsh reluctantly left Rangpur on his down- 
ward voyage. He arrived at Gauh&ti on the 80th May. Here 
he was overwhelmed with petitions imploring him to remain 
from all sorts and conditions of people, whose interests wotdd 
be ruined by the removal of the troops, and who had, in many 
cases, given their adhesion to Oaurin&th on the under- 
standing that Welsh would protect them from injustice or 
molestation. But the orders of the Governor General were 
imperative, and, on the 8rd July, 1794, the expedition again 
reached British territory. 

Many of Welsh's gloomy prognostications were quickly Mii« 
realized. As soon as the expedition was withdrawn, Gauri- 8®^®"*" 
n&th, despairing of holding Rangpur, proceeded with his chief •neuet. 
nobles to Jorh&t, which now became the capital. He had 
barely left Rangpur when the Moamarias, hearing of the 
departure of the British troops, collected their scattered forces 
and advanced against the town. The garrison fled to Jorh&t 
without making any attempt at resistance, and the place fell 
once more into the hands of the insurgents. 

The officers and others who had been befriended or protected 
by Captain Welsh now became the victims of Gaurin&th's 
vindictive spite. The Bar Barua, who had been appointed on 
that officer's nomination, was stripped of all his belongings 
and dismissed ; the Bar Phukan was accused of disloyalty and 
barbarously murdered, and the Solal Goh&in shared the same 
&te. The Bairagiwho had led the attack on Gauhati was 
beheaded. All persons of the Mogmaria persuasion within the 
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tract owning allegiance to the king were hunted down^ robbed 
and tortured to death ; and the brutalities to which they were 
subjected were so appalling that many committed suicide to 
avoid falling into the hands o£ their persecutors. 

The greatest confusion ensued^ and the g^p of the central 

administraidon on the outlying provinces was seriously weak* 

eaedu At Gmuh&ti a Bengali mercenary^ named Hajftra 

Singh^ held the post of Bar Phukan at his disposal. He sold 

it to one candidate for ten thousand rupees^ and then 

supplanted him in favour of another^ who bid sixty thousand 

rupees. The latter is reputed to have raised the wherewithal 

for payment by despoiling the Kam&khyft, H&jo and other 

temples of their gold and silver utensils. Haj&ra Singh was 

at length defeated and killed by some mercenaries brought up 

from Bengal 

SUndbg Meanwhile^ in Upper Assam^ steps were being taken to 

^""^T, . form a standing army^ modelled on the pattern of that main* 

Upper ° tained by the East India Company. It was recruited in the 

Amaui. fiigt instonce from men who had served with credit in the 

Burha Goh&in's operations against the Moftmarifts. They 

were given a unif orm^ armed with flint-lock guns purchased in 

Calcutta^ and drilled and disciplined by two of Captain 

Welshes native officers, who had been induced by heavy 

bribes to remain in Assam.^ With the aid of this force 

the king^s officers were once more able to show a bold 

front to the Moftmarifis and other internal enemies, and^ 

but for the intervention of the BurmesCi the downfall of the 

Ahom dynasty might have been considerably delayed. 

Sftdiyft They were not, however, able to retain their hold of 

h^Se Sadiya. In 1794 this place was taken by the Kh&mtis, who 

Khamtb. had descended from the hills to the east some fifty or sixty 

years previously, and had established themselves, with the 

permission of the Ahom Raja, on the bank of the TengapAni 

^PreriooB toihis time flint ffuns at Gaabftti» bat the officials bad so 

were not in nie in Anam. There neglected tbeir dnties that there 

wai» howerer, a plentiful aappl v of were few who knew how to ase 

matohlooks; Captain Welsh fonnd them, 
twsnty thouaand of these weapons 
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Thejr defeated a so-called Baja^ who had been set up by some 
Doms of the MoftmariA sect, and reduced the local Assamese 
to slaveiy. Their chief arrogated to himself the title of 
Sadiya Khowft Qohftin. 

Gaurin&th Singh did not long survive his restoration to GbnrinUh 
power. In less than eighte^ months after Captain Welsh's ^^^ 
return to Bengal he was seized with a mortal illness, and, on ^^ 
the 19th Deeember, 1794, his misspent life came to an end« 
The Burh& Ooh&in, who was on the spot, concealed his death ; 
and, on the pretence that the king had sent for the Bar 
Bama, induced that officer to come to the palace, where, still 
using the king's name, he caused him to be arrested and put 
to death. Having got rid of his most powerful rival, he 
announced Gaurin&th's death and appointed as his successor 
Kinftram, a descendant of Oad&dhar Singh who, he declared, 
had been nominated by Gaurin&th himself on his death-bed. 

Gaurin&th was the most incompetent, blood-thirsty, j^^ 
disreputable and cowardly of all the Ahom kings. He was obaraotor 
described by Captain Welsh as '' a poor debilitated man, in- 
capable of transacting business, always either washing or 
prayi]^, and, when seen, intoxicated with opium.'' His 
vindictive treatment of the Mo&mari&s and other enemies 
has already been mentioned. But the stimulus of hatred or 
revenge was not needed to induce him to perpetrate the gross- 
est barbarities ; he would frequently do so from the sheer 
love of inflicting suffering on others, and he never moved out 
without a body of executioners ready to cany out his sanguin- 
ary orders. Many stories are told which reveal his cruel and 
brutal nature, but a single instance will suffice. One of his 
servants having inadvertently answered a question intended 
for another, he instantly caused him to be seized, his eyeballs 
to be extracted, and his ears and nose to be cut off. Gtiurin&th 
neglected entirely the duties of his kingly office, which he left 
to his intriguing and corrupt favourites. These were stigma- 
tized by Captain Welsh as '^a set of villains, all drawing 
different ways/' It was probably the vices and excesses of 
the king and his parasites, quite as much as the physical and 

?% 
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moial deterioration of the people^ that led to the ignomimous 
oyerthrow of his goyemment by the Mo&mari& rabble. The 
signal Bucoess of Captain Wekh^B small force, ably handled 
though it waS| clearly shows what contemptible foes the 
Mo&mari&s really were ; and it is impossible to believe that the 
Ahoms, mnch as they may have degenerated, woold have been 
unable to repel them, had they presented annited front, 
instead of being distracted by jealousy and mutual distrust, 
and had not their loyalty been sapped by the brutal excesses 
of the inhnman monster, who called himself their king, 
and of his equally infamous ministers. 
Condition During his reign the people, who had hitherto enjoyed 
people in ^ ^^ measure of happiness and prosperity, were plunged 
his time, into the depths of misery and despair. Where the 
Mo&marias held sway, whole villages were destroyed, and 
the inhabitants, robbed of aU their possessions, were forced to 
flee the country, or to eke out a precarious existence by eating 
wild fruits and roots and the flesh of unclean animals. The 
country between Derg&on and Rangpur, once so highly culti- 
vated, was found desolate by Captain Welsh, and many large 
villages had been entirely deserted by their inhabitants.^ In 
Lower Assam the Bengal mercenaries and gangs of marauding 
banditti who flocked into the province caused similar, though 
less widespread, havoc, while where Gaurin&th himself had 
power, all persons belonging to the Mo&mari& communion 
were subjected to all manner of persecutions and barbarities. 
Welsh's Some interesting information regarding the condition of 

detcrip- the country towards the close of the eighteenth century is con- 
^'/ttie ^^^ ^ Captain Welsh's reports. At that time Gauh&ti 
oonnhT. was an extensive and populous town. It was situated on 
both banks of the Brahmaputra and extended to the neighbour- 
ing hills. Along a portion of the river bank there was a 
rampart, on which were mounted one hundred and thirteen 

* In his latt letter to Sir John destroyed " oows, Brfthnians, women 

Shore begging for the retention of and children " to the extent of one 

the Britidh detachment, Ganrinftth hundred thousand livef, 
aflSrmed that the Mo&mariis ha4 
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gxmB of different calibre^ inclading three of European manu- 
faotare. The onl j other fortification of any kind was a large 
oblong enclosorei a hundred yards from the river^ surrounded 
by a brick wall six feet in height^ with a narrow wet ditch 
inside and out^ and containing a thatched building, so 
enormous that the whole of the detachment found accommoda- 
tion in it. Kangpur, which had been for many years the 
Ahom capital^ was a large and thickly populated town, twenty 
miles in extent. In the centre was an enclosure, similar to 
that found at Gauhati^ but much out of repair. The surround- 
ing country had been very highly cultivated. The nobles 
held large tracts of land, which were tilled by their 
slaves, but the produce was never brought to market, and it 
was all but impossible to buy grain. Salt and opium were 
found more serviceable than money as a means of procuring 
supplies. 

At the sale of the loot taken at Rangpur, rice in the 
husk was sold at the rate of six hundred pounds per rupee, 
while bu&loes fetched five rupees, and cows two rupees, each.* 
In spite of these low prices and the consequent deamess of 
money, the resources of the country were such that Gaurin&th 
was able to offer a large subsidy for the retention of the 
British troops. 

The trade with Bengal was considerable, and the officials 
who &urmed the customs revenue paid Rs. 90,000 a year to the 

^ Inaoopper-pUta deedof grant where affain rioe is priced at 8 

of 1661 8ak (1739 A.D.) the prioes aanas and matikalai at 10 annas 

of TArioQs oommoditieeare qnotedi per mannd ; earthen poti at a 

vU^ riee, 2^ annas per mannd ; mpee for 224 and betel leaf at an 

milky 2| annas ; gram, 4 anoas ; anna for 20 bandies of 20^ leaves 

salt and oil, 4} annas ; gur, H esob. Amongst otbor articles of 

annas, and black pepper, Bs. 20 per which prices are given mny be 

mannd. Betel leaf was sold at 40 mentioned goats. Re. 1 each ; 

bundles for an anna, earthen pots or ducks, 1 anna eaeb ; pigeons, 1 

kalitM at 643 per rupee, ana areea pice ; dkuiis, 6 annas, and 

nuts at 5,120 per rupee. In other gSmekas, 6 pice each. The 

similar records of the same period, price of salt appears to have 

the price of rice is qnoted at 4 annas ranged from 5 to 10 rupees per 

rr maund ; aur, Bb. 2^ ; matikalai* mannd ; it stood at the latter figure 

annas ; pulBe and ghi, 10 annas, in Captain Welsh's time, 
and oil, Bs. Bi per mannd. Else- 
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Bar Phukan <^ which^ however^ onlj Bs. 26,000 reached ike 
royal treastuy. Before the distarbanoes the roistered importo 
of salt from Bengal amoimted to 120|000 maonds a year, oi 
barely one-sixth of the quantity imported at the present day. 
At that time, however, a certain amount was produced 
locaUy, and some, no doubt, was smuggled past the custom 
house. The money price was three times as great as it is 
now, while, measured in paddy, it was naore than forfy 
times as great. It was thus quite beyond the means (^ the 
o(»nmoii people. 
KsnuJet- On ascending the throne, Kiniirftm took the Hindu name 
Jyl^PJf^ Kamalesvar, and the Ahom name Suldingpha. He ap- 
1810. pointed his father to the post of Baring Baja. He left the 
government of the country in the hands of the Burha 
Oohftin who had raised him to the throne. This was fortu- 
nate, as the officer in question was by far the most capable 
and energetic noble in the country. In the previous reign, 
although deserted by the king and unaided, if not intrigued 
against, by the other nobles, he had steadfastly set himself 
to resist the advance of the Mo&marift rebels, and had for 
years held his own against their repeated attacks. Now 
that there was a king who was willing to support him, he 
made a clean sweep of the officials who were opposed to him, 
and, having done so, devoted all his efforts to the restoration 
of order throughout the country. With this object the 
system of maintaining a disciplined body of troops, which 
had been introduced at the close of the last reign, was con* 
tinued and extended. In the depleted state of the treasury, 
it was found difficult to provide funds to pay the wages of 
the sepoys. The Adhikan, or spiritual heads of the Sat- 
trae, were, therefcnre, called upon to assist by contributing 
sums, ranging from four thousand rupees downwards, accord- 
ing to their means. 
Abortive Soon after Kamalesvar's accession a serious rising was 
tion in " ^^po^ted from Eamrup. Two brothers named Har Datta and 
£&mrap. Bir Datta, with the secret aid, it is said, of the Bajas of 
Koch Bih&r and Bijni, who hoped through them to recover 
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Kamrup for one of their raoe^ raised a band of Elacharis and 
of Punjabi and Hindustani refugees and declared themselyes 
independent. Large numbers flocked to their standard^ and 
nearly the whole of North Kamrup fell into their hands^ 
while according to some they also occupied part of the south 
bank. They were nicknamed Dumdumijas. Mr. Baush of 
GoAlp&ra was caught and killed by a band of these rebels^ 
while on a trading expedition to Darrang^ and his boats 
were plundered.* 

The Bar Phukan was unable to obtain help from Upper 
Assam where^ as will shortly be seen^ the Burha Gohain was 
abeady fully employed. He^ therefore^ raised a force of 
Hindustanis^ and with these^ and some local levies obtained 
from the Bajas of BeltoU and Dimaruai he crossed the 
Brahmaputra and attacked and defeated the rebels in seyeral 
engagements. Har Datta and his brother fled^ but were even- 
tually caught and put to a painful death. Their fall was 
due largely to their own oyerbearing conduct, which had 
alienated the people of the better class, who preferred to be 
ruled by foreigners rather than by arrogant upstarts from their 
own ranks. For his successful conduct of these operations 
the Bar Phukan was rewarded with the title Prat&p Ballabh. 

In the same year a mixed body of Daflas and Mo&marifis Incorreo- 
raised the standard of revolt on the north bank of the Brah- ^^5 ^^ 
maputra.t They crossed the river to SQghat, but at this and MoA- 
place they were met and defeated by the newly-raised army "•"*•• 
of regulars. Many of them were killed, and others were 
drowned while trjring to get into their boats. Many also 
were captured and beheaded, and their heads were stuck up on 
stakes as a warning to others. 

* Sir James JohngUme sajs that Assam. Daring Captain Welsh's 

Mr. JEtaush was mardered by the expedition their leadiDg men had 

Dairang Raja, whom he had visited an interview at Koli&bar with 

in the hope o! obtaining compensa- Lieotenant Haogregor, who stated 

tion lor property destroyed at that they had nmired them- 

Qaahftti. selves on the side of the Bar 

t At this period the Daflas had Gohftin. He desoribed them as 

taken to intoffering very con- '*men of excellent understanding 

siderably in pnblio afiEairs in aud pleasant mannen." 
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The Borhft Goh&in was unable at the time to continue the 
pursuit across the river^ as he was still engaged in restoring 
order on the south bank^ and in renovating the town of 
Bangpur^ which had been much damaged during the long civil 
war. But as soon as he was free^ he crossed to the north 
bank> near the present town of Tezpur, and very soon 
reduced the Daflas to submission. He proceeded to Goramur 
where he defeated several rebel bands^ capturing and 
putting to death Phophai Senapati and other leaders. He 
next marched to the mouth of the Kherketia Suti^ and 
thence to Singaluguri, where a number of Moamaria refugees 
had collected. These also he defeated. Their Mahanta, Pitam- 
bar^ was captured and put to deaths but another leader^ 
known as Bharathi Raja^ escaped ; it is not clear if this man 
is identical with the Bharat Singh whom the Moamarias 
installed at Bangpur in 1793. A great quantity of booty 
was takeuj and many prisonersj who were deported to 
Khutiapota. 

In 1799 there was a fresh outbreak of the Moamari&s at 

Bengmara^ headed by Bharathi Raja. An expedition was sent 

against them and they were put to flight. Their leader was 

shot early in the action. These successive defeats appear to 

have convinced the Moamarias of the hopelessness of further 

resistance^ and for several years no further trouble was given 

by them in Eastern Assam. 

Opera- T'^® Singphos remained to be reckoned with, and also the 

tions Kh&mtis, who had established themselves at Sadiya during 

^^hos '^® recent period of anarchy. The former were attacked 

and and put to flight in 1798, while the latter were defeated 

in 1800, with the loss of many killed, including their 

Burhft Raja, and numerous prisoners. The prisoners were 

taken to Rangpur and settled, some on the Desoi river north 

of Jorhat and some at Titabar. It is said that in this battle 

the Kh&mtis were aided by other Shan tribes, such as Narfts 

and Phakials, and also by the Abors, at whose hands they 

liad some time previously suffered a defeat, in the course of 

hostilities arising from the kidnapping, by them, of certain 



Khiuniif. 
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Miris owning allegiance to the Abors. After their defeat 
by the Ahoms, the Khamtis seem to have disappeared for a 
time ; and they did not again become paramount in Sadiya 
mitil the final collapse of the Ahom power in the reign of 
Chandrakant. 

All this time the Barha Gohain had been making con- Burbi 
stant efforts to induce fugitive cultivators to return to their ^©hftin 
homes. He offered a free pardon to those who had fought baek fu^- 
on the side of the rebels^ and many such persons came back, ^'T® ^'*^**" 
but a number of Mo&marias^ who had taken refuge in 
Kach&ri and Jaintia territory^ preferred to remain where 
they were rather than place themselves in the power of 
their old enemy. This led to a long correspondence with the 
Kach&ri and Jaintia Rajas^ who both dedined to drive away 
their new subjects. The Jaintia controversy appears to have 
terminated with the ignominious expulsion of an envoy from 
Ram Singhj the Jaintia Raja^ because the letters which he 
brought were thought to be discourteous^ and did not con- 
tain the adulatory epithets customary in the intercourse 
between oriental rulers. 

The dispute with the Each&ri king^ Krishna Chandra^ Hostili* 
came to a head in 1808, when a force was despatched to ^^ ^'*h 
recover the fugitives, most of whom appear to have settled j^ gg^ 
in the tract of level country round Dharampur, between the Kachftris 
Mikir Hills and the Jamuna river. The expedition assem- ^^g!^' 
bled at Raha and advanced to Jamunamukh, where it beat 
back a combined force of Kaeh&ris and Modmarifts. The 
enemy afterwards rallied, and took to raiding and burning 
villages near Kowgong town. Then, being strengthened by 
numerous fresh accessions to their ranks, they ventured on 
a second engagement, and gained a complete victory over 
the Ahom troops, who retreated to Oauh&ti with the loss of 
five hundred and forty men killed besides many wounded 
and prisoners. 

On hearing of this reverse, the Burha Goh&in called in 
the troops stationed in the eastern districts and sent them 
with fresh levies to renew the conflict. The Mo&mari&s 
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were now in their torn put to flight in a batUe near Nowgong, 
and fled down the Kallang to BahA. The Ahom force, after 
driving them from Bah&y ascended the Kopili to its junction 
with the Jamuna^ and proceeded thence up the Jamuna to 
Doboka, where it sacked and destroyed all the hostile 
villages* At this stage, disputes broke out between the 
MoAmari&8 and their Kach&ri allies. Some of the latter 
deserted to the Ahom camp, and were given land in the 
neighbourhood of Bebejia. 

Thore was now a short lull in the hostilitiei, but they 
were renewed in 18U5, when a signal defeat was inflicted on 
the Mo&mariftfl and Kach&ris. Great numbers were killed, 
and the survivors lost heart and dispersed, some returning to 
their old homes and others fleeing to Kh&spur and the 
Jaintia parganas. 
MoftmanA jj^ ^^ gj^^^ j^^ ^^j^ y^^ ^ j^^j^ rising of the M(h1^ 
the east Moftmari&s east of the Dibru river, whose chief, Sarb&nanda 
Singh, had established himself at Bengmaift. They were 
defeated at Bahati&ting, and beat a hasty retreat to Solonga- 
guri. They suffered great hardships during the rainy 
season, and many died of fever and dysentery. They then 
made their submission, and were settled at Ghilam&ra, a guard 
being placed there to keep them in order. While this rising 
was in progress the Moftmarifis had sent a person, called 
B&mnath Bar Barua, to invoke the aid of the Burmese 
monarch. This was not at first granted, but, in response to 
fresh appeals, parties of Burmese were twice brought into the 
country. On both occasions, however, they were bribed or 
brought over by the agents of the watchful Burh& Oohftin. 
In the end the latter relaxed his severity towards this section 
of the Moamari&s and gave the title of Bar Senapati to their 
chief, who, on his part, seems to have fulfilled his obligations 
and to have collected and paid over the revenue from the 
people acknowledging his authority. 
Darrang About this time Krishna N&rayan, the Darrang Baja, 
'** having faller into disfavour, was superseded by his rdative 
Samudra N&rayan. The latter was strictly joined to do 
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hui atmofitto recover fogitivee and settle them in. their old 
villages^ a matter in which Kriflhna Narayan appears to have 
been somewhat remiss. He was also told to prevent the 
Bhatias from encroaching. As the Bhutia authorities had 
shorUy before complained of encroachments beyond the 
Kamate Ali^ which they claimed as the bomidary^ and had 
been put ofE with an evasive answer^ it would seem that the 
intention was to win back the tract of country which the 
Bhutias had seized during the disturbances of the {nrevious 
reignsj and that the so-called raids were merely efforts on 
the part of the Bhutias to maintain their hold on it. 

The vigour which the Burha Goh&in had displayed in dis- Peaee re« 
persing all rebel forces and inflicting condign punishment <m "^^"^ 
the disaffected^ coupled with the toleration he showed for 
those who made their submission^ now began to bear fruit. 
For the remaining years of this rdign^ the country enjoyed 
profound peace, and nothing worthy of record occurred. 

In 1810 there was a bad epidemic of small-pox. King dies. 
Eamalesvar caught the infection and succumbed to the disease, ^^f^ f 
During his reign, which lasted for fifteen and a half years, the hit reign, 
power of the Moftmarifts was broken, order was restored^ and 
the people again became &irly prosperous. The credit, 
however, is due, not to Kamalesvar^ but to his able and 
energetic Burh& Goh&in, in whose hands he was a mere puppet. 
It was, as we have seen, this officer who alone upheld the 
Ahom cause during Gaurinftth's disgraceful reign^ and it 
was he who, after Captain Wekh^s departure^ conceived and 
carried out the idea of maintaining a properly disciplined 
standing army in iheplace of the old system of calling out 
the villagers to act as soldiers. It was he again who led the 
new troops in their earlier engagements and who supervised the 
operations in their subsequent campaigns. Nor was it only 
in the field that he distinguished himself. His success in re- 
storing peace and quiet was almost equally attributable to his 
lenient treatment of the rebels who made their submission and 
to his wise and equitable system of administration. He 
restored Bangpur to something like its former conditioni and 
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Chiindra- 
kAnt, 
1810 to 
1818. 



Proposal 
to accept 
British. 
Biiprem- 
aoj. 



Intrigaet 
at the 
Capital. 



did much to improve the new town at Jorh&t. The Bhogdai 
was excavated in order to provide this town with a better 
water-supply^ and its communications were improved by the 
construction of a road connecting it with Basa.^ 

The Burh& Qoh&m nominated Chandrak&nt, the brother 
of the late king, as his successor on the throne. He assumed 
the Ahom name Sudinpha. Being still a boy he was unable 
to take much part in the government of the country, and the 
control still remained with the Burh& Gohain. 

In order to prevent fresh internal dissensions the Bar 
Phukan proposed that the country should follow the example 
of Koch Bihar^ and become tributary to the British Govern- 
ment. The Burh& Gt>h&in discussed this proposal with the 
other nobles, but it was rejected^ as it was thought that it 
would be very unpopular with the people. 

As Chandrakant grew up^ he began to fret at the Burh& 
Ooh&in's influence, and struck up a great friendship with a 
youth of his own age named Satram, the son of an Ahom 
soothsayer. He would often listen to this lad^s advice in 
preference to that of his nobles^ and at last took to receiving 
them in audience with Satram seated at his side. They 
protested, but in vain, and things rapidly went from 



* This ealogv on the Barh& 
Gohftin is based on the detailed 
account of his operations against 
the MoftmariAs contained in the 
Buranjii, and is written advisedly, 
in spite of Captain Welsh's state- 
ment that " the Burhft Qohftin may 
with great jostioe h^ suspected of 
having faToored the insurrection." 
There is nothing whatever in the 
native aocoonts of this period 
that in any way supports this 
aocnsation, whion was probably 
groanded on secret allegations 
made hy other rival ministen, who 
had access to Captain Welsh from 
the heffinninff, whereas he did not 
meet the Bnrhft Gohftin till towards 
the end of the expedition. Welsh 
himself describes these ministers 
as nnsoropalons intrigners. The 



evidence of snch persons, who had 
themselves abandoned the contest, 
cannot he accepted as throwing any 
slur on an officer who, alone, for 
many years hefore Welsh came to 
Assam, had kept the Moftmarifts in 
check, and who continued to do so 
after he had again departed. It may 
he added that, when Lientenant 
Macgregor went on ahead of the 
main force to arrange for its com- 
missariat, he reported that the 
Borhft Gbh&in gave him every assist- 
ance in his power. I can also onote 
Colonel Hannay in support of my 
view. In his Notes on the Mod' 
mariat he says : *' Pomftnand (».e. 
the Bnrhft) G(ohftin may he said to 
haveheen the protector and rege- 
nerator of his country for a period 
of twenty years." 
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bad to worse. Satr&m became more and more insolent in his 
dealings with them^ and at last> thinking to obtain the 
supreme power for himself^ he sought to procure the assassina- 
tion of the Burh& Goh&in. Like most such plots^ it was divulged 
too soon. The Burha Gohain arrested all the conspirators and 
put them to deaths except Satr&m, who fled for protection to 
tiie king. The Burh& Goh&in insisted on his surrender^ and 
the king at last reluctantly gave him up^ after stipulating 
that his life should be spared. The young upstart was banished 
toNamrup^ where he was soon afterwards killed by some Nagas. 
It was believed by many that the king himself was privy to 
Satram's conspiracy. Others averred that Satr&m was mur- 
dered at the instigation of the Burh& Goh&in. 

Meanwhile the Bar Phukan died^ and one Badan Chandra AneirBftr 
was chosen as his successor. This appointment was a most ^^^^^^ 
disastrous onCj and was destined to involve the country in troable. 
even greater troubles than those from which it had only 
recently emerged. Before long^ reports began to come in of his 
oppressive behaviour and gross exactions^ while the conduct 
of his sons was even more outrageous. One of their favourite 
pranks was to make an elephant intoxicated with bhdnff, and 
let it loose in Gauh&ti^ while they followed at a safe distance, 
and roared with laughter as the brute demolished houses and 
killed the people who were unlucky enough to come in its way. 

At last things reached such a pass that the Burh& Goh&in 
determined on Badan Chandra's removal. His decision was 
strengthened, it is said, by the suspicion that he had favoured 
Satr&m's conspiracy.* Men were sent to arrest him, but, being 
warned in time by his daughter, who had married the Burh& 
Goh&in's son, he escaped to Bengal. He proceeded to 
Calcutta, and, allying that the Burha Goh&in was subverting 
the Government and ruining the country, endeavoured to per- 
suade the Governor General to despatch an expedition against 
him. The latter, however, refused to interfere in any way. 

* In Wilson's Narrative qf the bad odoar with the BorhA Gohiin, 
BurmeMe War this is assigned rs bat the Buranju clearly show 
the sc^e Teason ifft his falling into that this yna |iot the q|se» 
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And Meanwhile Badan Chandra had sbmck up a friendship 

^>®" A with the Calcutta Agent of the Bormese OoYemment, and^ 
iimwion. having failed in his endeavoor to obtain the intervention o£ 
the British, he went with this man to the Court of 
Amarapnra, where he was aoocnrded an interview with the 
Burmese king. He repeated his misrq^resentaticHis regard- 
ing the conduct of the Burha OohAin, alleging that he had 
usurped the king^s authority, and tiiat owing to his mis- 
government, the lives of all, both high and low, were in 
danger. At last he obtained a promise of help. Towaids the 
end of the year 1816 an army of about eight thousand men 
was despatched from Burma. It was joined en route by ihe 
chiefs of Mungkong, Hukong and Manipur, and, by the time 
N&mrup was reached, its numbers had swollen to about sixteen 
thousand. The Burh& Gohain sent an army to oppose 
the invaders, and a battle was fought at Ghilftdh&ri in which 
the Burmese ware victorious. At this juncture the Burh& 
Oohftin died or, as some say, committed suicide by swallow 
ing diamonds. His death was a gpreat blow to the Ahom 
cause. He had proved his capacity in many a battle, and the 
whole nation had confidence in him ; but his eldest son, who 
was appointed to succeed him, was untried, and there was no 
other leader of proved ability. In spite of this, it was decided 
to continue the war ; and a fresh army was hastily equipped 
and sentto resist the Burmese. Like the former one, it was 
utterly defeated, near KathAlb&ri, east of the Dihing. 
The Burmese continued their advance, piUaging and burning 
the villages along their line of march. The new Burh& 
Ooh&in endeavoured in vain to induce the king to retreat 
to Lower Assam, and then, perceiving that the latter intended 
to sacrifice him, in order to conciliate the Bar Phukan and his 
Burmese allies, fled westwards to Oauh&tL 

The Burmese now occupied Jorh&t; and the Bar Phukan, 
who was formally reinstated, became all powafuL He re- 
tained Chandrak&nt as the nominal king, but relentlessly 
set himself to plunder and slay all the relations and adherents 
of the Barh& Gohftin. The Burmese were paid a large 
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ind^nnify for the trouble and expense of the expedition, and, 
in April 1817, returned to their own country, taking with 
them forthe royalharem a girl who had been palmed off on 
them as a daughter of the Ahom king. 

Soon after their departure, the Bar Barua quarrelled with Freih 
the Bar Phukan. The king^s mother and some of the nobles ^^fiTues 
sided with the former, and, at their instigation, a foreign departare 
subadar, named Bup Singh, assassinated the Bar Phukan. ^ the 
Messengers were at once sent to the Burh& Goh&in at (Jau- '*""®*^* 
h&ti, informing him of the Bar Phukan's death and inviting 
him to return to Jorhit. But he was unable to forgive 
Chandrak&nt for having thrown him over when the Bur- 
mese invaded the country, and accordingly invited Brajanfith, 
a great grandson of Baja Bajesvar Singh, who was residing 
at Silm&ri, to become a candidate for the throne. Brajanath 
agreed, and joined the Burh& Gohftin, who advanced upon 
Jorhat with a force of Hindustani mercenaries and local 
levies. Chandrak&nt fled to Rangpur, leaving the Dek& 
Phukan in charge at Jorh&t. The latter was killed, and the 
Buriii Qoh&in entered Jorh&t. This was in February 1818. 

Brajan&th at once caused coins to be struck in his own Pnrandar 
name, but it was now remembered that he was ineligible for Bingfa, 
the throne, as he had suffered mutilation; and his sonjgj^^ 
Purandar Singh was therefore made king instead of him. 
Chandrak&nt was seized, and his right ear was slit in order 
to disqualify him from again sitting on the throne. 

Tbe friends of the murdered Bar Phukan fled to Burma 
and informed the king of that country of the progress of 
events in Assam. A fresh force was despatched under a 
general named Ala Mingi (or Kio Mingi as Bobinson calls 
him) and reached Assam in February 1819.* The 

* This is the date giren in the September, 1828, from the Saprema 

Buramis» Wilson placet Ala Goyemment. to the Court of Direo- 

Miiif^^ arrival ** early in 1818," ton, paragraph 91. Two coins 

Vat in this he is contradicted, not struck in his own name by Pnran- 

only by the Bura^fU^ bat also by dar Singh's father Brajanith also 

the narratiTe of efents in Assam corroborate the chronology of the 

giTea in a Despatch datod the 12th JbnmMju, 
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Ahoms opposed it at N&zira with some spirit, but, at a 
oritioal point in the engagemeDt, their commander lost his 
nerve. They were defeated and beat a hasfy retreat to 
Jorh&t. Purandar Singh fled at once to Oaohati, and 
Chandrakant, who joined the Burmese at J§gpnr, was 
formally reinstated. 
BomiMe Chandrakant, however, was now only a nominal roler, 
1810 io <^^ ^^ '^ authority was vested in the Burmese com* 
1824. manders, who set themselves to hunt down all the adheients 
of the Burli& Oohain that still remained in Upper Assam. 
Amongst others they captured and put to death the Bar 
Ooh&in and the Bar Barua. They sent a body of troops to 
Oanh&ti to capture Purandar Singh, but he escaped to Sil- 
mari in the British district of Bangpur, where he more than 
once solicited the assistance of the East India Company. 
He offered to pay a tribute of three lakhs of rupees a year, 
and also to defray all the expenses of the troops that 
might be deputed to restore him to the throne of his 
ancestors. The Burh& Goh&iu had determined to defend 
Gauhati, but the Burmese advanced in great strength, and 
his troops, fearing to face them, quietly dispersed. He 
was thus obliged to seek an asylum across the frontier. He 
proceeded to Calcutta, where he presented several memorials 
of the same purport as those already submitted by his nominal 
master. To all these applications the Oovemor General 
replied that the British Government was not accustomed to 
interfere in the internal affairs of foreign states. Meanwhile 
Chandrakant and the Burmese were making repeated 
applications for the extradition of the fugitives, but to these 
requests also a deaf ear was turned. 
Chandra- The Burmese had appointed in the place of the late 
^^, Bar Barua a KachSri named Patal, but he soon incurred 
with the their displeasure^ whereupon they summarily put him 
BormeBe. ^ death, without even the pretence of obtaining the 
approval of their puppet Chandrak&nt. The latter became 
anxious about his own safety and, in April 18:^1, fled, first 
to Gauhati ^d then to British territory. The Burmese 
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endeavoared, by professions of friendship^ to induce him to 
return^ bat he conld not be persuaded to place himself in 
their power. In revenge for his mistrust they put a great 
number of his followers to death, and he re1»Iiated on the 
Burmese officers who had been sent to invite him back. The 
breach now became final ; another prince named Jog^esvar 
was set up by the Burmese, and their grip on the country 
became firmer and firmer. 

The only part of the old Ahom kingdom which escaped 
the Burmese domination was the tract between the Buri 
Dihing and the Brahmaputra, where the Moamarifts, under 
the leader whom they called the Bar Senapati, maintained a 
precarious independence. 

The Burmese troops and their followers were so numerous Chandra- 
that it was found impossible to provide them with supplies ^J^ 
in any one place. They were, therefore, distributed about the oasfc the 
country in a number of small detachments, and Chandrakftnt, ^'"""^^■®' 
seeing his opportunity, collected some troops, regained 
possession of Qauh&ti, and advanced up-stream. The Bur* 
mese, warned in time, mobilized their forces in Upper Assam, 
and then marched to meet Chandrakant. Their army was 
arranged in three divisions, one of which marched down the 
south bank and another down the north, while a third 
proceeded in boats. Chandrakftnt with his weak force was 
unable to resist them, and fled again to Bengal The 
Burmese took the opportunity to reduce the Barrang Baja to 
submission, and then returned to Upper Assam, plundering 
aU the villages along their line of march. This was in 
1820. 

In the following year Chandrakant collected another Fresh 
force of about two iiousand men, chiefly Sikhs and Hindu- ^^^JJ^. 
stanis, and again entered his old dominions. The Burmese drakftnt 
garrison, which had now been considerably reduced, ^'^^a^p^^^j^ 
unable to resist him, and he re-established his authority Bingh. 
over the western part of the country. 

For more than a year Furandar Singh had been busy 
collecting a force in the Du&rs, which then belonged to 
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BhutAOj mik tiie aid of a Mr. ^ob^ Brooe,^ who had lonir 
beevL readent at Jogighopai and whoj with the pmniseion. o( 
the Companj^B officers, procured for him a supply of* 
firearms and ammunition from Calcutta. Towards the a)d 
q£ May 1821, ttiis foroe^ with Mr. Bruce in command, ent^r^d 
the country from the Eastern Du&rs> but it was at onoe 
attacked and defeated by Chandrakanfs levies. Mr, Broea 
was taken prisoner, but was released on his agreeing to enter 
the victor's service. In September^ Chandrak&nt sus- 
tained a defeat at the hands of the Burmese and recreated: 
across the border. He rallied his m^i in the 9otipftm dia- 
triet) and Mr. Bruce obtained for him three hundred muskete 
and nine maunds of ammunition, from Calcutta* Hc^ 
returned to the aUack and, after inflicting sevar^ daf eatv on 
the Burmese reoccupied Qauh&ti in January 1822. 

At the same time the Burmese forces on the north bank 
of the Brahmaputra were harassed by repeated incurnons on 
the part of Purandar Singh's troops, whidli had raUied in 
Bhutftn territory after their recent defeat. The Btinneaa 
cconmander sent a long letter to the tiovemor Gkneialj proa 
testing against the facilities which had been accorded to the 
Ahom princes and demanding their extradition, but nothing- 
came of it, beyond the temporary incarceration of the Buiha- 
Oohftin as a punishmwt for intercepting and debgdng the 
delivery of the letter. 

Chandrak&ntfs success was not of long duraition« In 
the spring of 1822 Mingi Mah& Bandula> who afterwi»dA 
oommanded the Burmese forces in Arakan, arrived from Avft: 
with large reinforcements, and in June a battle took plaM at 
MfUigarh. Chandrakant is said to have diapliqped great 
personal bravery, and for some time his troops hdd their Qira» 
but in the end their ammunition gave out and 4^y wtto 
defeated with a loss cl fifteen hundxed men. 

* Mr. Boberfc Brace is described known to have oome from Et^fland 

in a deipstoh to the Court of Dirte* in 1809 and he kimifllf is nraved 

ton datid the 12th September to as a Major in a report Inr. Jh* 

1828 as a natire of India, but iUn WaDioli in 1835. 
seems deufatful. His brother k 
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Chandrak&ii escaped once more across the border. Fridioii 
The Burmese, commander sent an insolent message to the ^J^^ISe 
British Officer commanding at GoAlpftra warning him that^ and 
if protection were afforded to the fngitiYe^ a Burmese army ^"***^ 
of 18^000 men^ commanded by forty Bajas, would invade the 
Company's territories and arrest hhn ^ereyer he might be 
found. This demonstration was answered by the despatch 
to the frontier of additional troops from Dacea^ and by the 
intimation that any advance on the part of the Burmese 
would be at their certain periL At the same time orders 
were sent to David Scott^ the Magistrate of Rangpur^ that, 
should Chandrak&nt> or any of his party^ appear in that dis- 
trictj they were to be disarmed and removed to a safia distance 
firom the border. These orders do not seem to have been 
veiy eflectivej and soon afterwards the officer in charge of 
the district reported that he had been unable to ascertain 
whetiier Chandrak&nt had actuaDy taken shelter there 
or not. His ignorance was apparently due to the corrup- 
tion of his native subordinates, who had been heavily 
bribed. Even the British Officer commanding at Go&lpftra 
had been offered a sum of twenty-one thousand rupees as 
an inducement to him to permit of the raising of troops in 
that district. 

Notwithstanding the warning that had been given them, Deplor- ^ 
various small parties of Burmese crossed the G<^pto^ ^^JlSe 
frontier and plundered and burnt several villages in tiie people 
Hibrftghftt pargana. The Burmese commander disavowed S^^ 
these proceedings, but no redress was ever obtained for 
tiiem. 

^e oppressions of the Burmese became more and more 
unbearable, and no one could be sure of his wealth or reputa- 
tion, or even of his life. Not only did they rob everyone who 
had anything worth taking, but they wantonly burnt down 
villages, and even temples, violated the chastity of women, 
old and young alike, and put large numbers of innocent per« 
sons to death. In his Traveh and Adv&nturei in tk$ Province 
ofAiiam (London, 1856) Major J. Butlersays that, iii revenge 

q8 
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for the oppodiion offered to their army at Oauh&ti^ the 
Bormeee danghtered a vast number o£ men^ women and 
children. At Chotopotong :— 

Fifty men were decapitated in one day. A large build- 
ing wa8 then erected of bamboos and grass^ with 
a raised bamboo platform ; into this building were 
thrust men^ children and poor innocent women with 
infants^ and a large quantily of fuel having been 
placed round ike building it was ignited : in a few 
minutes — ^it is said by witnesses of the scene now 
living— >two hundred persons were consumed in the 
flames. • . . Many individuals who escaped from 
these massacres have assured me that innumerable 
horrible acts of torture and barbarity were resorted 
to on that memorable day by these inhuman 
savages. 
All who were suspected of being inimical to the reign of 
terror were seized and bound by Burmese execu- 
tioners^ who cut off the lobes of the poor victims^ 
ears and choice portions of the bodyi such as the 
points of the shouldarSj and actually ate the raw flesh 
before the living sufferers: they then inhumanly 
inflicted with a sword, deep but not mortal 
gashes on the body, that the mutilated might die 
slowly, and finally closed the tragedy by disem- 
bowelling the wretched victims. Other diabolical 
acts of cruelty practised by these monsters have 
been detailed to me by persons now living with a 
minuteness which leaves no doubt of the authenti- 
city of the facts ; but they are so shocking that I 
cannot describe them. 
To make matters worse, bands of native marauders 
wandered about the country disguised as Burmese, and the 
depredations committed by them were even worse than those 
of the invaders themselves. The hill tribes followed suit, and 
the sufferings of the hapless inhabitants were unspeakable. 
Many fled to the hills, and to Jaintia» Manipur and other 
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conntries^* wliile others embarked on a guerilla war&re and 
set themselves to cut off stragglers and smaQ bodies of troops. 
The chief resistance was on the north bank, where the aid of 
the Akas and Daflas was enlisted, but the Burmese appeared 
in overwhelming force and crushed out all attempts at active 
opposition. 

The Burmese at last induced Chandrak&nt to believe 
that they had never meant to injure him, and had only set 
up Jogesvar becanse he refused to obey their summons to 
return. He went back but, on reaching Jorh&t, he was 
seized and placed in confinement at Bangpur. About this 
time, owing to sickness and the great scarcity of provisions, 
Mingi Maha Bandula returned to Burma with the bulk 
of his army, and a new governor was appointed to 
Assam, who soon brought about a marked improvement in 
the treatment of the inhabitants. Rapine and pillage were 
put a stop to, and no punishment was inflicted without a 
cause. Officers were again appointed to govern the country ; 
a settled administration was established, and regular taxation 
took the place of unlimited extortion. The sands, however, 
had run out ; and the Burmese were now to pay for their 
past oppressions of the hapless Assamese, and for ihe insults 
which they had levelled at the British authorities on this 
frontier and elsewhere, especially in the direction of Chitta- 
gong, by the loss of the dominions which they had so easily 
conquered, and of which, for the moment, they seemed to have 
obtained undisputed possession. But before narrating their 
expulsion from the Province which they had well-nigh ruined, 
it is necessary to give some account of the Ahom state 
organization, and also a brief summary of the history of the 
Kachari, Jaintia, and Manipuri kings and of the district of 
Sylhet which now forms part of Assam. 

* For the relief of the refugees Banmr' diiliriot, wheare ibej wore 
in British territory a larjB;e eBtete pronaed with land for coltbralion. 
wasaoqnired i^ SingiiDan in the 
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CHAPTER DL 

THE AHOM SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT. 
Form of Thx form of government amongst the Aliomi was 
uaiL°* somewhat pecnliar. The king was at the head of the 
administration^ bat he was assisted by three great coonoillors 
of Statei called Goh&ins* The latter had provinoes assigned to 
them^ in which they exercised most of the indepoadent rights 
of sovereignty^ bat, so far as the general administration of the 
State aad its relations with other powers were oonoemedi their 
fonctions were merely advisory. They had, in this respect^ 
no independ^it aathority, bat^ in theory, the king was bound 
to consalt them on all important matters, and was not permitted 
to issoe any general orders, embark on war, or engage in 
negotiations with other states antil he had done so. 
Keither was he considered to have been legally enthroned 
unless they had conoorred in proclaiming him as king. The 
extent to which these rales of the constitation were observed, 
varied with the personal inflaence and character of the king 
on the one side, and of the gpreat nobles, on the other. Some 
kings, such as Prat&p Singh, Gbd&dhar Singh and Radm 
.Singh appear to have followed their own wishes without 
maoh regard for the opinions of their nobles, while others, like 
Sndaiphft, Lar& Raja andKamalesvar Singh, were mere puppets 
in the hands of one or other of the great ministers of State. 
Ithas been said that the Ooh&ins had the right to depose a 
monarch of proved incapacity, but this is doubtful ; and 
although there are several cases, such as those of Sar&mph& 
and Sutyinphft, where the Gohains took common action to eject 
unpopular rulers, there are more where their dethronement or 
assassination was the work of a single Ooh&in or other noble, 
acting independently, and making no pretence to legality. 
The probability is that all such acte were equally unconsti- 
tutional. 
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In tlie eurly days of Ahom rule the saooeerion devolved Bales of 
ttom father to eon with great regularity^ but in later times ^^^^^^ 
thie role was ottm departed from. SometimeB brothers took thnoe. 
pieeedence of wofi, as in the case of the four sons of Rudra 
Singhj who each became king in turui in conf ormifyi it is said, 
with the death-bed injunction of that monarcL At other 
times eoitiins^ and even moie distant ocmnectionsy obtained the 
ihnm^ to the exclusion of nearer relatives, but in suoh cases 
the circumstances were generally exceptional. Much depended 
on the widi> expressed or implied^ of the previous ruler; 
'muoh on tlie perscmal influence of the respective oandidates for 
the throne ; and much on the relations whi<^ existed between 
Che chief nobles who^ in theory at least, had the right to make 
Che seleotioti. 

Where the procedure was constitutional and tiie new king 
was n(»ku&ated by the great nobles acting in unison^ they 
never passed over near relatives in &vour of more distant 
kinsmen^ except in cases where the former were admittedly 
unquaUfiedi or where, owing to the deposition of the previous 
kiB^, it was thought desirable that his successor should n<A 
be too nearly related to him. But where one of these nobles 
obtained such a preponderance that he was able to proceed 
independentiyi and actually did so, the choice often depended 
more on his own private interest than on the unwritten 
law of the ocmstitution ; and he would usually select some one 
who, from his character or personal relations^ or from 
the circumstances of his elevation to the throne, might 
be expected to support him^ or to allow him to arrogate 
to himself much of the power which really belonged 
to the kingly office. Thus one of the Bar Baruas raised 
to the throne in turn Suhung and Gobar^ neither of whom 
was at all nearly related to the kings preceding them ; 
8ujiD|>hA and Sudaipha owed their elevation to a Burba 
Qohain ; Sulikph& to a Bar Phukan, and so on. 

There was, however, one absolutely essential qualification ; 
no one could under any oiroumstanoes ascend the throne 
unless he were a prince of the Uood. The person of the 
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monarchy moreorer^ was sacred, and any noidoeable scar or 
blemish^ eveii the scar of a carbande, operated as a bar to the 
faocession. Hence arose the practice^ often followed by Ahom 
kings, of endeavoaring to secure themsdves against intrigues 
and rebellions by mutilating all possible rivals. The desired 
object was usually effected by slitting the ear, but, as we 
have seen, less humane methods were also, at times, adopted, 
and many unfortunate princes were deprived of their eyesight 
or put to death. 
The oere* The ceremony of installation was a very elaborate one. 
iJ2t2ll». T^® yongt wearing the Somdeo, or image of his tutelary 
tion. deity, and carrying in his hand the Hengian or ancestral 
sword, proceeded on a male elephant to Charaideo, where he 
planted a pipal tree ( fie%% religioia). He next entered the 
Pdtgiar, where the presiding priest poured a libation of 
water over him and his chief queen, after which the royal 
couple took their seats in the Holonggkar, on a bamboo 
platform, under which were placed a man and a specimen of 
every procurable animaL Consecrated water was poured over 
the royal couple and fell on the animals below. Then, having 
been bathed, they entered the SingarifAar and took their seats 
on a throne of gold, and the leading nobles came up and offered 
their presents. New money was coined, and gratuities were 
given to the principal oflScers of State and to religious men- 
dicants. In the evening, there was a splendid entertainment at 
which the king presided. During the next thirty days the 
various tributary Rajas and State officials who had not 
been present at the installation were expected to come in 
and do homage and tender their presents to the new king. 
Before the reign of Budra Singh, it had been the custom 
for the new king, before entering the Singariglar, to 
kill a man with his ancestral sword, but that monarch 
caused a buffalo to be substituted, and the example thus 
set was followed by all his successors. 
The Jnst as the kingly office was the monopoly of a parti- 

^^^^^'^^^ oular &mily or dan, so also was that of each of the Goh&ins. 
In practice these appointments ordinarily descend^ from 
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fether to 8on^ bat the king had the right to seleot any 
member of the prescribed clan that he choee^ and he could also^ 
if he 80 wished, dismiss a Goh&in. There were originally only 
two of these great oflScerSi the Bar Goh&in and the Barh§ 
Goh&in, but in the reign of the Dihingiya Baja a third, the 
Barpatra Ooh&in^ was added. The first incumbent of this 
new office was a step-brother of the king himself. To each 
of these nobles was assigned a certain number of &milies> 
who were amenable only to their immediate masters, and over 
whom no other officer of government was allowed to exercise 
any jurisdiction. 

According to David Scott, the Goh&ins had allotted for 
their own use 10,000 fcUki oi freemen, which he assumed to 
be equivalent to a grant of Bs. 90,000 per annum. 

As the dominicms of the Ahoms were gradually extended Bar 
it [was found necessary to delegate many of the king's •™"*** 
duties to others, and various new appointments were created. 
The most important were those of Bar Baruaand Bar Phukan, 
both of which owe their origin to Prat&p Singh. The ap- 
pointments in question were not hereditary, and they could be 
filled by any member of twelve specified fiunilies. Members 
of the fomilies from which the three great Gohains were 
respectively recruited were not eligible for these posts ; the 
object of their exclusion seems to have been to prevent the 
accumulation of too much power in the hands of a single family. 

The Bar Barua received the revenues and administered 
justice in those portions of the eastern provinces from Sadiya 
to Koliabar which lay outside the jurisdiction of the Ooh&ins, 
and was also, usually, the commander of the forces. He had 
control over 14,000 pdiis, but they were also bound to render 
service to the king. His perquisites consisted of an allowance 
of seven per cent, of the number for his private use, together 
with the fines levied from them for certain offences, and 
the fees paid by persons appointed to minor offices under 
government. 

The Bar Phukan at first governed as Viceroy only the Bar 
tract between the Kallang and the Brahmaputra in Nowgong, ^hakan. 
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bat^ M the Ahoms extended their dombkmB farther ireet> his 
chargfe increMed^ until it indnded the wh<^ eonntrjr fmni 
EolUbar to Oo&lpiiay with Oaohftti as his head-qtiarterB. His 
offioe WM considered of higher importanee than that of the 
Bar Baraa and^ as he was farther removed from the seat of 
Oovemment^ his powers were more extended. Appeah from 
his orders were rare; and although the monarch alone could 
cause the shedding of Uood^ he^ like the Goh&ins^ could sanction 
the execotion of criminals by drowning. The Bar Barua did 
not possess this power. 

Other Other local goyemors were also appointed from time 

to tini6| such as the Sadiya Khowa GohftiOi who ruled 
at'Sadiyay and whose appdntment dates from the oiwrtfarow 
of the Chutiya kingdom in 1528 ; the Morangi Khowa 
Gohftin^ governor of the N&ga marches west of the Dhausiri ; 
ihe Bolftl Goh&in who administered a great part of Nowgoug 
-and a portion of Oh&rduftr after the head*quarters of the Bar 
Phukan bad been transferred to GauhAti ; the K&jaK Mukhk 
-Gohftiui who rerided at K§ jalimukh and commanded a thousand 
men ; the Raja of S&ring, and the Baja of Tipftm^ or the tract 
vound Jaipur on the right bank of the Buri Dihing. The two 
last-mentioned were usually relatives of the king himself. 

Elsewhere again, ruling chiefs who had made their submis- 
sion to the Ahoms were transformed into governors acting on 
their behalf. To this category belonged the Rajas of Darrang, 
Dimarua, Rftni, Bardu&r, Naudn&r and Bettola. They 
administered justice and collected the revenues in their own 
^istricte, but an appeal lay from their orders to the Bar 
Phukan and the monarch ; those of them who hdd terrifoiy in 
the hills, however, were practically independent in that 
portion of their dominions. They were required to attend on 
the king in person with their prescribed contingent of men, 
wheB called upon to do sOj and, in addition, all except 
the Raja of B&ni pud an annual tribute. Their office was 
hereditaiy, but they were liable to dismissal for misconduct. 

Other ^ There were numerous other officials, who were generally 

xecndted from the fifteen &milies that have already been raeir* 
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iioned as poBieesing the monopoly of the highest appoint- 
ments, bnt^ for snoh as did not involye military senriedj 
the higher olatNsee of the non-Ahom natives of the country 
were eligible, and also persons of foreign descent^ provided 
that their families had been domiciled in the country for 
three or f onr generations. 

Amongst these officers the highest in rank were the (i) Phak- 
Phukans. Six of these^ known as the Chorawa Phnkan, *^* 
formed collectively the council of the Bar Bam% bat each 
had also his separate duties. To this group belonged the 
-Naubaicha Phukan» who had an allotment of a thousand men^ 
with which he manned the royal boats ; the Bhitarufil Phukany 
he Na Phukan^ the Dihingiya Phukan, the Deka Phukan and 
the Neog Phukan. 

The Bar Phukan had a similar council of six subordinate 
Phukans, whom he was bound to consult in all matters of 
importance; these included thePani Phukan^ who eommanded 
six thousand paih, and the Deka Phukan^ who commanded 
four thousand^ the Dihingia and Nek Phukans and two 
Chotiya Phukans. 

Besides the above there was the Ny§y Khod& Phukan^ 
who represented the sovereign in the administration of justice ; 
and a number of others of inferior grades, including the 
Parbatiya Phukan, a Brfthman who managed the affairs of 
the chief queen; the Tambuli Phukan^ who had care of 
the royal gardens ; the Nausftliya Phukan who was responsible 
for the fleet; the Choladhara Phukan, or keeper of the royal 
wardrobe ; ihe Deoliya Phukan who looked after the Hindu 
temples ; the Jalbh&ri Phukan who had charge of the servants 
employed in them ; the Khargariya Phukan^ or superintendent 
of the gunpowder factories^ etc. 

Next in rank to the Phukans were the Bamas^ of whom (ii) Bar- 
there were twenty or more^ including the Bhandftri Barua or ^ 
treasurer ; the Dulij^ Barua^ who had charge of the king^s 
palanquins; the Chaudangiya Barua, who superintended 
executions ; the Th&nikar Barua^ or chief of the artificers ; the 
Sonftd&r Barua, or mint master and chief jeweller ; the Bej 
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Bania^ or phjndciah to the royal family ; the H&ti Barua^ 
Ghor& Barua, and others. 
(iii)BA- There were also twelve BajkhowaSi and a number of 

Ki^fl^ Katakis^ K&katis and Dalais. Tlie first n^entioned were com- 
KAktttis, manders of three thousand men and were subordinate to the Bar 
^^^^ Barua. They were often employed as arbitrators to settle 
disputes^ and as the superintendents of public works. The 
Katakis acted as agents for the king in his dealings with 
foreign states and with the bill tribes; the K&katis were 
writers, and the Dalais expounded the Jyotisk Skdiiras and 
determined auspicious days for the commencement of impor- 
tant undertakings. 
The State With the exception of the nobles^ priests and persons of 
^JJ"""*' high caste and their slaves^ the whole male population between 
the ages of fifteen and 6fty were liable to render service to the 
State. They were known as pdiis, or foot soldiers^ a term 
which was formerly very common in Bengal, where, for 
instance, it was applied to the guards who surrounded the 
palace of the independent Muhammadan kings. The pdiks 
were organised by yots. A fot originally contained four 
pails, but in the reign of Bajesvar Singh the number was 
reduced to three in Upper Assam ; one member of each p&t was 
obliged to be present, in rotation, for such work as might be 
required of him, and, during his absence from home, the other 
members were expected to cultivate his land and keep him 
supplied with food. In time of peace it was the custom to 
employ the pdiig on public works ; and this is how the 
enormous tanks and the high embanked roads of Upper Assam 
came into existence, which are still a source of wonder to all 
who see them. When war broke out, two members of a ^o^, 
or even three, might be called on to attend at the same time. 

The paih were further arranged by ikels, which were 
provided with a regular gradation of officers ; twenty paHi 
were commanded by a Bora, one hundred by a Saihia, one 
thousand by a Hazdriia, three thousand by a Bajiiowa and 
six thousand by a Phukan ; and the whole were under as rigid 
discipline as a regular army. The pdiis, however, were entitled 
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to nominate, and claim the dismiBsal of, their Boras and 
Saiiiai, and sometimes even of their Hasarihas. This was a 
most valoable privil^e, whereby they were saved from much 
of the oppression that would otherwise have &Ilen to their lot. 

The ikelt were distributed among^ the high nobles in 
the manner already described, and each oflBcial had a certain 
number of pdiii assigned to him in lieu of pay. As the Ahom 
kings came more and more under the influence of Hindu 
priests, large numbers of paiii were removed from their iieh 
and assigned for the support of temples or of Br&hmans ; some 
also purohased exemption from service. In no other way 
could a man escape from the control of the officers of his ihelp 
whose jurisdiction was personal and not local. In the course 
of time, as the members of a ikel became dispersed ia differ- 
ent parts of the country, this system grew most complicated 
and inconvenient, but it was still in vogue at the time of the 
British occupation, except in K&mrup where a system of 
collecting revenue according to local divisions, called parganas, 
had been introduced by the Muhammadans. 

As a reward for his services, each pdik was allowed two 
purat (nearly three acres) of the best rice land free of charge* 
If personal service was not required, he paid two rupees 
instead. He was also given land for his house and garden, for 
which he paid a poll or house-tax of one rupee, except in Dar- 
rang, where a hearth-tax of the same amount was levied upon 
each party using a separate cooking«place« Anyone clearing 
land, other than the above, was allowed to hold it on the pay- 
ment of one to two rupees a pura, so long as it was not 
required, on a new census taking place, to provide the pdits 
with their proper allotments. 

In the inundated parts of the country the land was culti- 
vated chiefly by emigrating raiyats or, as they are now called, 
pam cultivators, who paid a plough tax. The hill tribes who 
grew cotton paid a hoe tax. Artisans and others who did not 
cultivate land paid a higher rate of poll tax, amounting to 
five rupees per head for gold-washers and brass-workers, and 
three rupees in the case of oil-pressers and fishermen. 
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The rioe ]and« were ledittribatdd from time to ^ 
tbe homesteads^ which descended from futher to son. The only 
other lands which could be r^arded as private piopertjr "w&re 
the estates granted to the nobles and^ in later times to 
temples and Brfthmans, which were cnltivated by slaves or ser- 
vantsi or hypaiks attached to tibe estate and granted with il 
law and In civil matters the Hinda law^ as ezpomided by the 
^*'^' BrihmaDs^ seems to have been generally followed in later 
times ; at an earlier period the judge decided according to 
the custom of the country and his own standard of right 
and wrong. The joint family system was in vogue, but 
amongst all except the highest classesj the family usually 
separated on the death of the &ther, when the sons took 
equal shares to the exclusion of daughters. The crimioal 
law was characterized by the greatest harshness; and 
mutilation, branding with hot ironsj and even more terrible 
punishments were common. In the case of offences against 
the person, the general principle was that of '' an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth/' and the culprit was jmnidied 
with precisely the same injury as that inflicted by him on the 
complainant. The penalty for rebellion was various forms 
of capital punishment, such as starvation, flaying alive, impal* 
ing and hanging, of which the last mentioned was esteemed 
the most hcmourable. The death penalty was often inflicted, 
not only on the rebel himself, but on all the members of his 
family. No record was kept in criminal trials, but in civil 
cases a summary of the proceedings was drawn out and given 
to the successful party. 

The chief jtdicial authorities were the three Oohftins, 
the Bar Barua and the Bar Fhukan, in their respective 
provinces, and trials were conducted before them or their 
subordinates, each in his own jurisdiction. An appeal lay to 
them from their subordinates and, in the case of the Bar 
Barua and Bar Phukan, a second appeal could be made to the 
sovereign, which was dealt with on his behalf by the Ny«y 
Khoda Phukan. The president of each court was assisted 
by a number of assessors (Katakis, Ganaks or Pandite} by 
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whofe opinion he was usually guided. Prior to the Moimari& 
diiturbauoeBj the admiirifltration of justice is said to have 
been speedy^ efficient and impartial. 

The chief nobles cultivated their private estates with the BUvmjk 
aid of sbves^ i.e., persons taken in war or purchaeed from the 
hill tribei^ and of their retainers, who were either hiU men or 
mtfiumitted slaves. These persons were entirely at their 
masters^ disposal, and tiiey were not required to render service 
to the State. Their position was thus in some ways better 
tiian that of the pditi who, it is said, often took refuge on 
private estates and passed themselves off as slaves. 

The owning of slaves, however, was by no means confined 
to the nobles, and all persons of a respectable position had 
one or more of them, by whom aQ the drudg^ery of tibe house- 
bold and tiie labour of the field were performed. The wide- 
q[nread prevalence of the institution is shown by the fact that 
David Scott is said to have released 12,000 slaves in K&mrup 
aloDe< Many of these unfertunates were free-men, who had 
lost their liberty by mortgaging their persons for a loan, or 
tiie descendants of such persons. They were bought and sold 
qMnly, the price ranging from about twenty rupees for an 
adult male of good caste to three rupees for a low-caste girl. 

The sodal distinctions between the aristocracy and the Soeial dis- 
oommon people and, in later timeSi between the higher and tinetions. 
tower castes, were rigidly enforced. None but the highest 
nobles had a right to wear shoes, or to carry an umbrella, or to 
travel in a palanquin, but the last mentioned privilege might 
be purchased for a sum of one thousand rupees. Persons of 
humble birth who wished to wear the ciadar, or shawl, were 
obliged to fold it over the left shoulder, and not over the right, 
aa Obe upper classes did. The common people were not per- 
mitted to build houses of masonry, or with a rounded end, and' 
no one but the king himself was allowed to have both ends 
of his house rounded. Musalmans, Morias, Doms and H&ris 
were forbidden to wear their hair long, and members of the 
two latter communities were further distinguighed by having 
a fish and abioomi respeddvelyj tattooed on tiieir foreheads. 
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EzpUna* The tribal names of the Ahom kings nsnallj oommenoed 
Stlw of ^*^ ^^ meaning '^ tiger" (cf. Sinffk, Hon), and ended with 
Ahom pU, meaning '' heaven/' Thus Sak&ph&^ '^ a tiger coming 
^W ^^ from heaven" (id, come) ; Sunenpha, ''a beautiful tiger of 
heaven" (nen, beautiful); Sup&tph&^ ''a lace^like tiger of 
heaven " {pat, lace) ; and Sukhrungphft, ''a furious tiger of 
heaven" {ikrunf, furious). In a few cases the final syUable 
was not pkd, as in the case of Suhungmung, '' the tiger of a 
renowned country", {kunff, renowned and munf, country). 
The kings' Hindu names were often the Assamese equivalents 
of those given them by the Deodhftis. Gtadftdhar Singh was 
so called because padd is the Assamese translation of the 
Ahom pat; and Budm Singh, because rudra in Assamese 
corresponds to ^ilft^ii^ in Ahom. It has been suggested that the 
first syllable (Su) is the same as the Sh&n Ckdo, meaning greeA, 
and ought to be written Cku. This, however, does not appear 
to be the case. The word Ckdo also means ^'gp^eat" or 
^' Ood " (Deb) in Ahom, and it is, frequently used in addition 
to the regular prefix 8u; Sunenphft, for instance, is described 
as Chao Sunenpha on his coins. In this connection it may 
be mentioned tiiat the Assamese title Svargadeh is a literal 
translation of the Ahom and Shan Chfto-phft, which is also 
the origin of the Burmese term ttaubwa. The word Ooh&in, 
the title of the original three great officers of state, is also a 
translation of the Ahom Cido. In the first instance, the word 
was Gos&in, but the Ahoms pronounced the t as i, and the 
spelling was altered accordingly. The Bar Qoh&in was known 
in Ahom as Ch&othftolung (God-old-gp^eat), the Burh& Gob&in, 
as Chaophrangmung (GK)d-wide-country) and the Barpatra 
Gohainas Ch&osenglung (Ood-holy-great).* TheBarBarua 
was known to the Ahoms as Phukelung (man-noble-great) and 
the Bar Phukan as Phukanlung (male-origin-great). 
Origin Many attempts have been made to trace the origin of the 

^jiam/ ^^^ Assam. Muhammadan historians wrote Asham, and in 
the early dates of British rule it was spelt with only one «. 

* Seoglong WM the name of the fint Barpftira Gohtin. 
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Aooording to some the word is derired from Mama mefuiing 
''aneyen^" as distingiiislied from Samatata^ or the level 
plams of East BengaL This however seems tmlikelj. The 
term nowhere occurs prior to the Ahom occapatioxii and in 
the Bamdbali of the Koch kings^ it is applied to the Ahoms 
rather than to the conntry which they occupied. There is^ I 
think^ no doubt that the word is derived from the present 
designation of the Ahoms. At first sightj this does not cany 
us much further. The Ahoms called themselves Tai^ and it 
still remains to be explained how they came to be known by 
their present name. It has been suggested that this may be 
derived from Shan^ or as the Assamese say^ Sydm. This word^ 
however^ is not used by the Assamese when speaking of the 
Ahoms^ but only with reference to the people of Siam. The 
tradition of the Ahoms themselves is that the present name 
is derived from Asama^ in the sense of '^ unequalled ^^ or 
^'peerless.^^ They say that this was the term ap^ed to 
them at the time of Sukaph&'s invasion of Assam by the 
local tribes^ in token of their admiration of the way in which 
the Ahom king first conquered and then conciliated them. 
Asama^ however^ is a Sanskrit derivative which these rude 
Mongolian tribes would not have been acquainted withj and> 
on this account^ the suggested etymology has hitherto been 
rejected. But^ although we may smile at the way in which 
the word is said to have come into use^ it is nevertheless very 
probable that this derivation is^ after all^ the right one. The 
Ahomsj as we have seen^ called themselves Tai, which means 
'' glorious'' {ef. the Chinese^ '^ celestial"), and of this Atama 
is a &ir Assamese equivalentj just as is Svargadeb of Ch&oph& 
and Goh&in of Ch&o. The softening of the « to i, ue., the 
change from Asam to Aham or Ahom, has its counterpart in 
the change from Gos&in to Goh&in. 

It may be mentioned here that the Burmese called Assam, 
Athan or Weithali ; to the Chinese it was known as Weis&li^ 
and to the Manipuris, as Tekau« Van Den Broucke and other 
early European geographers called the country west of the 
Bar Nadi, Koch Hajo, and that to the east of it, Koch AsSm. 

a 
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CHAPTER X 

THE KACH ARIS. 

Name, Thi Kach&ris may perbaps be deecribed as the abor^mes^ 

JJI^^ or earliest known inhabitaata, of the Brahmaputra vaUey. 
tribntion. They are identical with the people called Mech in Goftlpira 
.and North Bengal These are the names given to them 
by outsiders. In the Brahmaputra valley the Kadi&iis 
call themselves Bodo or Bodo fisa (sons of the Bodo). In the 
North Caohar Hills their designation for themselves is 
Dim&sa^ a oorruption of Dima fis& ox '^ sons of tiie great river/^ 
They were known to the Ahoms as Timisfti so that this name 
must have been in use when they were still in the Dhansixi 
valley. 

The origin of the word Kach&ri (the first a is diort in 
Assamese and long in Bengali) is difficult to trace^ but it n»y 
be mentioned that^ according to the Limbu legend of creation 
given by Mr. Risley in the Tribes and Coitei 0/ Bengal, one 
of the two progenitors of the human race settled in the 
Khaohar country, which is the name given by the Nepalese te 
the tract at the foot of the hills between the Brahmaputra 
and Kosi rivers^ and there became the father of the Koch^ 
Mech and Dhimal tribes. If Kbachar was an early home of 
the Mech^* or the head-quarters of a powerful Mech dynasty* 
the members of the tribe in Assam niay well have been called 
Khach&ris or Kacharis ; the omission of the aspirate is a com- 
mon occurrence in words b(»rrowed from Bengali or Assamese. 
However this may be, there is no doubt that the Eacfa&ris 
have given their name to the district of Cachar. They are 
called Kachftris in many parts far removed from Oachar, and 

* They muii have come originally, oonidniums and, st times, after a 

M we have already seen, from the itrong flow, there may easily have 

north-east, hxA the movement he^ sn ehh. 
weitwards wodd not necetsarily he 
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the name was in oommon use long before a teieotSon of the tribe 
took possoBsion of that district. The earliest use of the word 
ia their own recordsj with which I am acquainted^ is in a 
letter of appointment by Baja Kirti Chnndrai dated 1658 Sak^ 
in which the '^Each&rir Niyam^'^ or the practice of the 
Slach&ris, is referred to. 

The Kach&ris are believed to be very closely allied to the 
Koohes^ and alsoj so far at least as language is concerned^ to the 
Chntiyas^ Lalnngs and Morans of the Brahmapntra Talleyi 
and to the Oiros and Tipperas of the southern hiUs, 
Haying regard to their wide distribution^ and to the 
extent of country over which Bodo languages of a very 
uniform tjrpe are still current^ it seems not improbable that 
at one time the major part of Assam and North-East Bengal 
formed a great Bodo kmg^om^ and that some, at leasts 
of the Mleohchha kings mentioned in the old copper- 
plate inscriptions belonged to the Kachftri or some closely 
allied tribe. 

There are no written records of Kach&ri rule^ and Dearth of 
the traditions current amongst the people consist of little ^^^ 
more than long lists of kings on the accuracy of which infonna- 
it is impossible to rely. According to Fisher the Kach&ris ^^* 
of North Cachar believe that they once ruled in Eftmampa^ 
and their Toyal family traced its descent from Bajas of that 
country^ of the line of H&-t6ung-ts&. The only definite 
information regarding their past history is contained in the 
Buranjin which deal primarily with the history of the Ahoms. 
The details which they contain are^ however, almost entirely 
confined to a narrative of the wars which were waged between 
the two nations. These have aheady been described in the 
chapters on Ahom rule, and will be referred to very briefly here. 

In the thirteenth century it would seem that the Kachftri Position 
kingdom extended along the south bank of the Brahmapuiara, ^4^ ^ 
from the Dikhu to the Kallang, or beyond, and included also ISth oen- 
the valley of the Dhansiri and the tract which now forms the ^'^'^^ 
North Cachar subdivision. At that time, the country further 
west, though largdy inhabited by Kach&ris, appears to have 

b8 
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formed purt of the Hindu kingdom of EimatiL Towardfl fhe 

end of tiiis oentary, it is narrated that the outlying Kaehiii 

setUementB eaat of the Dikhu river withdrew before the adyanoe 

of the AhomB. For a hundred yearsi this river appears to have 

formed the boundary between the two nations^ and no hostilities 

between them are recorded until 1490| when a battle was fought 

on its banks. The Ahoms were defeated and were forced to sue 

for peace. But at that time their power was rapidly growing, 

and during the next thirty years, in spite of this defeat, they 

gradually thrust the Kaoh&ri boundary back to the Dhansiri 

river. 

Wart in When war again broke out, in 1626, the neighbourhood 

mtor^ of this river was the scene of two battles : the Kachftris were 

victorious in the first but suffered a crushing defeat in the 

second. Hostilities were renewed in 1681, and a collision 

occurred in the south of what is now the Goligh&t subdivision, 

in which the Kachiris were defeated and Detcha^ the brother 

of their king, was slain. The Ahoms followed up their victory 

and, ascending the Dhansiri^ penetrated as &r as the Kach&ri 

capital at Dimftpur on the Dhansiri, forty-five miles south of 

Gotegh&t. Khunkhara, the Kach&ri king, became a f agitivCj 

and a relative named Detsung was set up by the victors in 

his stead. 

Back of In 1586 Detsung quarrelled with the Ahoms, who again 

I>inAFV* ascended the Dhansiri and sacked Dim&pur. Detsung fled, 

but was followed, captured and put to death. After this 

invasion, the Kach&ris deserted Dimftpur and the valley of 

the Dhansiri, and, retreating further south, established a new 

capital at Maibong. 

Deaorip- The ruins of Dimftpur^ which are still in existence, show 

U<m cf that, at that period, the Kach&ris had attained a state of 

' civilization considerably in advance of that of the Ahoms. 

The use of brick for building purposes was then practically 

unknown to the Ahoms, and all their buildings were of 

timber or bamboo, with mud-plastered walls. Dim&pur, on 

the other hand, was surrounded on three sides by a brick 

wall of the aggregate length of nearly two miles, while the 
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foariih or sonthem side was bounded hj the Dfaansiri 
river.* On the eastern side was a fine solid brick gateway 
with a pointed arch and stones pierced to receive the hinges 
of doable heavy doors. It was flanked by octagonal turrets 
of solid brick and the intervening distance to the central arch- 
way was relieved by false windows of ornamental moulded 
brick-work. The curved battlement of the gateway, as 
well as the pointed arch over the entrance^ points distinctly 
to the Bengali style of Muhammadan architecture. In this 
connection it will be remembered that, when the Ahom 
king Badra Singh determined to erect brick buildings 
at Rangpur^ he called in an artisan from Bengal to direct the 
operations. The excellence of the mortar is attested by the 
fact that^ although the building has evidently been shaken 
on various occasions by earthquakes^ it is still in excellent 
preservation. Inside the enclosure (which has not yet been 
fully explored) are some ruins of a temple^ or perhaps a market 
placCi the most marked feature of which is a double row of 
carved pillars of sandstone, averaging about 12 feet in height 
and 5 feet in circumference. There are also some curious 
Y-shaped pillars which are apparently memorial stones. The 
nearest point at which the sandstone for these pillars could 
have been quarried is at least ten miles distant. It seems prob- 
able that the blocks of sandstone were brought and set up in 
the rough, and then carved in iiiu ; otherwise they would have 
been much damaged in the process of erection. No two are 
precisely alike in the ornamentation, but all are of one general 
form, having large semi-circular tops, with concentric foliated 
carving below on the shaft There are representations of the 
elephant, deer, dog, duck and peacock, but nowhere is there a 
human form or head. The inference seeois to be that, at this 
time, the ELacharis were free from all Hindu influences. 

• Thb dMcripftion of the niinf of will bs f oand in Dr. T. Block's 

DimXpor it taken nudnly from that ArchiDologioal Beport for 1 902-OS. 

given by Major Qodwin-Amten in Aonording to wcmt, there was for- 

ihe Jonmal of the Aratic Sodetv merly a wall on the tooth tide alto, 

of Bengal for 1874, page 1. A which hat now been washed awaj. 
more recent account of the 
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Tbera are serenl fine tanks at Dimapor two of which aore 
nearly 800 yards square. 

The first European to describe these ruins was Mr. Grange^ 
who yisited the locality in 1839. At that time the Kach&ris 
still preserved traditions of their rule there^ and attributed tiie 
erection of the city to '' Chakradhvaj, the fourth Eachiri 
king.'' They ascribed its destruction to E&bl Pih&r^ but 
admitted that they were defeated by the Ahoms about the 
same time. There are similar remains of another old cify 
at Eascmiri Path&r, near the Doyang river. The site of 
this city also is now covered witii forest It has not yet 
been fully explored. 
Koeh ^e have seen that^ after the destruction of Dim&pur by 

hiTSiioii. the Ahoms, the Kach&ri kings established themselves at 
Maibong. This place is on the bank of the Mahur river. 
It was surrounded by a wali^ inside of mdiich the remains of 
several temples are still visible. Here they were soon to 
meet a fresh enemy. It is recorded in the Bans&baU of 
tiie Darrang Rajas that the Kachftri king was defeated, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, by Silar&i, the 
brother and general of the great Koch king Nar N&r&yan. 
There is a small colony of people in the Cachar district 
known as Deh&os. These are reputed to be the descendants of 
some Koches who accompanied Silar&i's army and remained 
in the country. They enjoyed special privileges in the days 
of Each&ri rule, and their chief, or Senapati, was allowed to 
enter the king's courtyard in his palanquin. 
Old name The Kachftri king' at that time was styled ^' Lord of 
KaQhari H^^"^^'* From this time, the name Hidimba or Hiramba 
kingdom, frequently occurs in inscriptions and other records, but there is 
no evidence of its use by the Kach&ris at any earlier periods 
It has been suggested that it bad long been the name of the 
]B[ach&ri kingdom, and that Dimapnr is in reality a oorrup- 
tion of Hidimb&pur, but it seems more likely that Hidimbft 
was an old name of Cachar, which the Brahmans afterwards 
connected with the Each&ri dynasty, jnst as in the 
Brahmaputra valley they connected successive dynasties of 
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aboriginfti potentates with the mythical Narak. Another 
derivation of the word Dim&pnr has already been given.* 

Up to 1608 A.D. nothbg more is known of Kach&ri Aoqnisi- 
a&irs; bat it may be gathered that, during this period, the q^}^ 
Eaohftri kings held the greater part of the Nowgong dis* plains, 
trict and the North Cachar Hills and gradnally extended 
their role into the plains of Cachar. The previous history of 
this tract is wrapped in oblivion, but there is a tradition that 
it was formerly included in the Tippera kingdom, and was 
presented by a king of that country to a Eachftri Baja 
who had married his daughter, about three hundred years 
ago. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century the Jaintia Saira- 
king Dhan Mdnik seized Prabh&kar, the chief of Dimarua, ^^ 
whose family owed allegiance to the Each&ris. Prabhi- Jaintia. 
kar appealed to the latter, and their king, Satrudaman, 
demanded his release. Failing to obtain it, he led an army 
into the Jaintia kingdom and defeated Dhan M&nik, 
who thereupon submitted and undertook to pay tribute; 
he also g^ve two princesses to the Kachari king and made 
Qver his nephew and heir-apparent, Jasa Manik, as a 
hostage. The latter was kept a prisoner at Brahmapur; 
which was afterwards re-named Eh&spur. To commemorate 
bis victory, Satrudaman assumed the title Asimardan. 

Soon afterwards Dhan M&nik died. Satrudaman there- War with 
upon released Jasa M&nik from captivity and made him '^l^^^ 
king of Jaintia, but he appears to have insisted on being 
recogniied as his overlord. Jasa M&nik resented this, 
but, being unable by himself to offer any effectual resist- 
ance to the Eacharis, he endeavoured to embroil them 
with the Ahom king^ Fratap Singh. He offered him 
bis daughter in marriage on the condition that he should 
send to fetch her through the Each&ri country. The refusal 
of Satrudaman to permit the girl to be taken through his 
dominions led, as Jasa M&nik had hoped, to a war with the 

* Ante page 89» footnote. See also page 269. 
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Abomt. The Eaoh&ri troops were defeated in tiie first encoun- 
ter^ but thej subsequently surprised and destroyed the Ahom 
gurrison at Bah&. Satrudaman celebrated his success by 
assuming the title Pratip Nariyan and changing the name 
of his capital from MaiboDg to Kirtipur. The Ahom king 
prepared to take his revenge, but at this juncture he heard 
rumours of an approaching Muhammadan invasion, and 
was £un to make peace. At this period the Kach&ris 
were still in possession of the portion of the Nowgong 
district which lies to the south of Rahi. 
Satrads* Satrudaman is the hero of a Bengali novel called 



. ^ ^* Bauaeiandi, which is said to be based on traditions current 

BenfftH in Cachar, but the book does not appear to coDtain any 

^'^ofi^ reliable historical information* The previous nder, his father 

Upendra Nftr&yan, was killed, it is said, in the course 

of an invasion of Cachar by a detachment of Mir Jumlah's 

Assam expeditionary force, and Satrudaman and his affianced 

wife drove them out. As a matter of fact, Satrudaman 

must have died about forty years before the date of Mir 

Jamlah's attack on the Ahoms. 

Nar Satrudaman was succeeded by his son Nar Nftriyan. 

Bhm^' The latter died after a very brief reign, and was followed 

Darpaandby his uncle Bhimbal or Bhim Darpa, who had acted as 

^^, Commander-in-Chief during the war with the Ahoms. 

The only event recorded in his reign was a raid on some 

Ahom villages in, or near, the Dhansiri valley. He died 

in 1687 and was followed by his son Indra Ballabh. The 

latter, on his accession, sent a friendly message and presents 

to the Ahom king, but the tone of his communication gave 

offence, as being too independent, and his envoy met with a 

very cool reception. The valley of the Dhansiri had now been 

entirely deserted by the Kach&ris and had relapsed into jungle. 

Bir In 1644 Bir Darpa N&r&yan, who succeeded Indra 

^^l^^tgn. Ballabh, re-opened communications with the Ahom king, 

but he was told that the style of his letter was nnbeooming 

on the part of a protected prince. Bir Darpa took exception 

to the appdlation ''protected,'' but apparentiy withdrew 
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Us objeotion on being promised an Abom priocess in 
marriage* Hit relations with the Ahoms* howeYer^ con- 
tinned to be nnsatisfactory, and in 1660 he was warned 
that if he failed to send the nsnal envoys his ooiintiy wonld 
be invaded. He was still on the throne in 1671^ and a eonoh 
shell has recently been discovered with the ten avatar 9 ^ or 
incarnations, of Krishna^ carved on it^ which bears an inscription 
to the effect that it was carved in his reign in the above yegx.* 

Of his immediate sacoessors — Gamrdhvaj, Makardhvaj His thres 
and Udayfiditya — nothing is known beyond their names and •'^^'^••■<»'" 
the fact that altogether they reigned for barely thirty years. 

Daring the' last forty years of the seventeenth centory Tunra- 
the Ahoms were folly occupied with Mnhammadan invasions ^^L^ 
and internal troubles^ and had neither the time nor the by Ahoms. 
power to interfere with the Kaoharis. The latter gradually 
forgot the defeats which they had formerly sustained at 
thehr hands^ and became more and more independent. At 
last T&mradhvaj, who was mling when Budra Singh 
ascended the Ahom throne^ boldly proclaimed his indepen- 
dence. Budra Singh was not the man to brook such an 
insult, and in December 1706 two armies, numberm«: in 
all over 70,000 men, were despatched to invade the Each&ri 
country, one force marching up the bank of the Dhansiri 
and the other proceeding vid Bah& and the valley of 
the Kopili The Eaohftris offered but little resistance to 
this overwhehniog force, and their capital at Maibong was 
occupied without much difficulty. Tamradhvaj fled to 
Eh&spur in the plains of Cachar and sent an urgent appeal 
for help to Bam Singh, Baja of Jaintia. In the mean* 
time disease had effected what the arms of the Kacharis 
had been unable to accomplish, and the Ahoms, decimated 
by fever and dysentery, after demolishing the brick fort 
at Maibong, returned to their own country. 

On hearing of this T&mradhvaj sent word to B&m Singh Made pri- 
that his aid was no longer needed, but the latter, perceiving, ^^^ ^1 

• Prooeedings, Anatie Society of Bengal, for July 1895. 
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JftintiM M he thoti]|^bt| an Opportanity for adding the Kachftri coontry^ 
^^1^ to his own dominionB, aecnred T&miadhvaj^s person by a 
Ahomt. stratagem and kept him a prisoner in Jaintiapor. Tamradh- 
vaj managed to send a letter to Rudra Singh, begging for 
forgiveness and imploring his assistanoe^ and tixe latter, fail- 
ing to obtain his release by peaeefol means, despatched two 
armies to invade the Jaintia country. Jaintiapor was oocu- 
pied, and, in April 1708> Tftmradhvaj was escorted vU Maibong 
to Budra Singh's camp near Bishn&th. He was there received 
in a grand Darbar and, on his promising to pay tribute 
and to visit the Ahom king once a year, he was permitted to 
return to his own country. He was escorted by the Ahom 
troops as &r as Demera, where he was met by a number of his 
own people. Soon after reaching Kh&spur he fell seriously 
iU. Budra Singh sent his own physicians to attend him, 
but in vain. He died in September 1708. 
Ban He was succeeded by his son Siua Darpa Nar&yan, a boy 

^J^ of nine, who was installed by some Ahom officers deputed for 
ment the purpose by Budra Singh. In a manuscript copy of the 
'^^' Naradi Purdn it is stated that this work was written by one 
Bhubanesvar V&chaspati, in the reign of Sura Darpa N&r&yan, 
by command of his mother Chandra Prabhft, widow of 
Tamradhvaj N&r&yan. 

The Ahom records contain no further reference to the 
Kaoh&ri kings for nearly sixty years, but an inscription on a 
rock-cut temple at Maibong sets forth that it was excavated in 
the Sak year 14S8 (1721 A.D.) in the reign of Harish 
Chandra Nar&yan, who is described as " Lord of Hidimba "; 
and we know from a documenti certifying the appointment 
of one Maniiam as Yazir of Barkhola, that in 17S6 the reign- 
ing monarch was named Kirti Chandra Nar&yan. In 1765, 
when messengers calling upon him to appear before Baja 
Bftjesvar Singh were sent to Sandhikari, who was then reign- 
ing, the latter refused to receive them. The Ahom king 
thereupon sent his Bar Barua with an army to Bah&. This 
had the desired effect. Sandhik&ri surrendered himself to the 
Bar Barua and was taken before Bftjesvar, by whom he was 
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admoniflhed ; then haying tendered his apologies^ he wag 
permitted to return to his oountry. He did not reign much 
longer ; and^ hj 1771, he had been succeeded by Harish 
Ghandra Bhupatiy whose name is preserved in an inscription 
recording the erection of a palace at Elh&spnr in that year. 

During the oonynlsions that shook the Ahom kingdom in I'mh war 
the latter part o£ the eighteenth century^ many Mo&mari&s ^om^. 
and otiier Ahom subjects took shelter in tiie territory of 
the Kachftri king Krishna Chandra^ chiefly in the country 
along the upper reaches of the Jamuna. In Kamalesvar's 
reign the extradition of these refugees was demanded and 
refused. This resulted in a war, which lasted from 1803 
until 1805, when a decisive defeat was inflicted on the 
Kaoh&ris aud their Moftmari& allies. 

The process of Hinduization had probably already com- Bsja 
menced at Maibong, at least among the royal &mily and ihe ^^^^ 
court. At Slh&spur it proceeded rapidly, and in 1790, theoonverfced 
formal act of conversion took place : the raja, Krishna Chandra, ^J^J^^'^^^* 
and his brother, Govind Chandra., entered the body of a copper 
effigy of a cow. On emerging from it, they were proclaimed 
to be Hindus of the Kshatriya caste, and a genealogy of a 
hundred generations, reaching to Bhim, tiie hero of ihe 
Makabkd^ai, was composed for tiiem by tiie Brfthmans. 
Many of the names are purely imaginary and others are 
misplaced, while some kings, who, as we know from otiier 
sources, reigned in fairly recent times, are not mentioned stall. 
The list which will be found in Hunter's SUUutical Account 
of Aicam (YoL II, page 40S) is clearly a compound of oral 
tradition and deliberate invention, and has no historical value. 

yriaKiML Chandra died in 1818 and was succeeded byGoUnd 
his brother Gobind Chandra. The latter soon found^^^^^'^ 
himself involved in difficulties. Kohi D&n^ who had been 
a table servant of the late raja., was appointed to a post 
in the northern hilly tract, where he rdbeUed and endeavoured 
to fbrm an independent kingdom. Gobind Chandra 
managed to inveigle him to Dhacampur, where he caused 
him to be assassinated. Tha rebellion wu continued by 
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his son Tulir&mj himself a senrant of the Baja whoj 
thinkiiig that his own life was in danger^ fled to the 
hills and saccessfnllj resisted all attempts to rednee him. 
Manipori Gk>bind Chandra was thns deprived of the northern por» 
•oaqusit ^^^ ^£ ^ dominions, but worse was to follow. In 1818 
M&rjit Singh of Manipor invaded his territory in the 
plains. He called to his aid Chaorjit Singh^ the exiled 
Manipnri Baja, who helped him to repel the invasion, but, 
having done so, proceeded to estabUsh himself in Cachar. 
In the following year M&rjit Singh was defeated by the 
Burmese, and again found his way to Cachar. With 
him came Grambhir Singh, another brother; and the three 
ended by taking the whole country and forcing the lawful 
monarch to flee to Sylhet, where he invoked in vain the 
hdp of the British authorities. Subsequently Chunbhir 
Singh quarrelled with Chaurjit Singh, and appropriated 
the whole of southern Cachar except Hailakandi, which 
remained in M&rjit Singh's possession. Chaurjit Singh 
now also sought shelter in Sylhet, and tendered his interest 
in Cachar to the British Government. 
Borasse Qobind Chandra, on the other hand, having failed to 
obtain redress in this direction, appealed to the Burmese, who 
promised to reinstate him ; and it was their advance on Cachar 
with this declared object which led to their first conflict with 
the British. On learning of the advance of the Burmese, 
the local officers made overtures to Gambhir Singh, but the 
latter was averse from an alliance and held secret communica- 
tion with the Burmese. When these facts were reported to 
the British Government^ the local authorities were informed 
that it was not the intention of the Government to 
accord support to any particular chief, but merely to take 
the country under its protection, so far as was necessary 
to prevent the Burmese from occupying it. It was added 
that Gkunbhir Singh had forfeited all daim to consideration ; 
and eventually, when the Burmese had been driven out, the 
country was restored, as will be seen further on, to the 
dejwre ruler, Gobind Chandnu 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THB JAINTIA KINGS. 

Thi eftrlj history of the people of Jaintia is as obscure as 
that o( the Kaoh&ris^ bat in later times the references made 
to them in the chronicles of Ahom role are supplemented by 
some inscriptions on coins, copper-plates and buildings.* 

The dominions of the Bajas of Jamtia included two 
entirely distinct tracts of country, namely, the Jaintia hills, 
which are inhabited by a Kh&si tribe called Synteng, and the 
plains country, south of these hills and north of the Bar&k 
river, in the Sylhet district, now known as the Jamtia parga- 
nas, the inhabitants of which are Bengali Hindus and 
Muhammadans. The former tract was the original home of 
the dynasty. The latter was a later annexation, but it was 
this area which first bore the name of Jaintia, and which is 
mentioned in Faur&nik and T&ntrik literature as containing 
one of the fifty-one famous shrines sacred to Durga. 

There is practically no difference between the inhabit- Origin of 
ants of the Khftsi, and those of the Jaintia, hills. They are KUaii 
both of the same physical type, and they speak the same Ian* gjnteiigi. 
guage— Ehfiai — which is remarkable as being the only suryiv- 
ing dialect in India, ezduding Burma^ of the Mon-Ehmer 
family of languages. As stated elsewhere, dialects of this 
linguistic family are believed to have been spoken by the ear- 
liest Mongolian invaders of India, and at one time they were 
probably current over a considerable area. The evidence 
of philology, therefore, suggests the hypothesis that the Khisis 
and Syntengs are a remnant of the first Mongolian overflow 
into India, who established themselves in their present 
habitat at a very remote period, and who, owing to their 
isolated position, maintained their independence, while their 
congeners in the plains below were submerged in subsequent 

* FtifmyJiro^MOfliJMs^ JKf^oiy--J.A.8.B.,ia96,Pt.I,pigs848. 
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itreaxnB of immigration from the same direotiom It may be 
SQggeftied that they drifted to their present home in more 
reeent times, just as the MjkirSi Knkis and other tribes have 
moved considerable distances within the short space of a hun* 
dred years, bat this is very improbable. The place and river 
names in the hills they inhabit all seem to be Khfisi, and 
the people themselves have no traditions of any such move- 
ment. A peculiar feature of this country is famished by 
the curious monoliths, which the Khasis and Syntengs used 
to erect in memory of their dead. Similar monoliths are found 
amongst the Hos and Mundas in Chota Nagpur, and it may 
be that the practice of erecting them was carried thither by 
people of the same stock as the Khisis, who have now 
lost their tribal identity and become merged in other 
communities. 
Th6ir As in the case of other rude tribes, the prevailing tendency 

P'^^hle q{ tiie Kh&sis and Syntengs was to split up into numerous 
in prehit* potty communities eadi under its own head. From time to 
torio ^m^ gome ambitious chief would conquer and absorb some of 
^ the adjoining communities, and the kingdom thus formed 
would continue to exist until the weakness of his successors 
gave an opportunity for the prevailing disint^rating 
tendency to assert itself, when it would again dissolve into a 
number of small independent communities. The people seem 
at one time to have been polyandrists of the matriarchal type, 
and, in the hills, property still descends through the female. 
The chief of a Kh&si State is succeeded, not by his own, 
but by his sister's, son. 
Dearth of There is no record or tradition suggesting that the 
^jJJJ'iS? J^h**^ *^^ Syntengs ever owned allegiance to a single prince. 
When they first emerge from obscurity, we find them, se 
far as we can trace them, split up into the very same units 
that existed at the beginning of the last century. Of thf se 
the chief were the State of Jaiatia, already described, and 
that of Khairam or Khyrim, the capital of which was at 
Nongkrem, not far from Shillong. Of the latter, as of the 
Kh&si States generally, there is no historical record, and 
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the lebrences in the amutlfl of other kiogs u»e eeanly and 
TBgne. 

With the BaJM of JaiBtia, however, thanks to the exten- IVaditiom 
•aion of their dominions into the sonthem plains^ the case is ^ J*>ntia 



different ; and the inhabitants of the Jaintiaparganas preserve 
in their traditions a list of twentj-two kings, of whom the 
seventh, Dhan Manik, is known to have been reding at the 
close of the sixteenth oentarj* The aocnracy of the list, so 
'ftur as this and the subsequent king^ is concerned, is confirmed 
by inscriptions on coins * and copper-plates, and hy references 
made to them in the chronicles of the Ahom kings. Assnm* 
ing that the entries in the tist relating to kings anterior to 
Dban Manik are equally reliable, and allowing to each of 
ihem a reign of sixteen years, we obtain the following 
apjnroximate dates of these earlier rulers :— 

FkrbatBay • • • . 1600 to 1616. 



kings. 



Iftjbs Qosiin . 
Batba PsrUt Bij 
Bar GotSiQ 
Fi jay Mftnifc 
PratSp Bfty 
Dhan Minik 



1616 to 1692. 
1682 to 1648. 
1648 to 1664. 
1664 to 1680. 
1680 to 1696. 
1696 to 1612. 



As the names of these rulers are preserved, not in the 
traditions of their original subjects, the inhabitttnti of the 
Jaintia hills, but in those of the plains people over whom 
tbeir rule was subsequently extended, it may be inferred 
ihtA Parbst Bay was not tiie founder of the dynasty* 
It may also perhaps be •conjectured that it was he who 
extended the sway of the Jaintia kings into the plains tract at 
the foot of his ancestral kingdom in the bills. His name 
Parbat Bay '^ the Lord of the HiUs "* seems to confirm 
this sapposition. It may, therefore, perhaps be conduded 
that the inhabitants of the Jaintia hills already formed a 
single State in 1500 A.D., and that year may be taken 



* UnlortQDstelj Tsry few of 
ihB Jaintia eoins bear the name 
of the king in whose reign ther 
were minted. Tbit omiMlon m 
said to be duo to a conation im« 



poied by the Eoebeswhen ihej 
orerran Jdntia. A deeoriptioii en 
these coins will be found in a paper 
eontribnted bv me to the J. A. S. B. 
f«rl8a5. 
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ronghlj at tlid date when they became the maaters of the 
Jaintia parganas. From the fact that ali :he kings men- 
tioned in the above list bear Hinda names, it may farther 
be inferred that, at this time, they had already been 
brought, to some extent at least, nnder the influence of the 
Brfthmans. 

There is a tradition, which may or may not be founded on 

fact, that, prior to its conquest by these hillmen, the Jaintia 

parganas were ruled by a line of Br&hman kings, of whom 

the last four were Kedaresvar B&y, Dhanesrar Bay, Kandarpa 

fi&y and Jayanta B&y. 

Difflst of The first reference to the inhabitants of the KhAst and 

byEodief '^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ records of other States occurs about tiie 

in six- middle of the sixteenth century in the annals of the Koch 

^t^ king Nar N&r&yan. At that time, as later, the two most 

prominent chiefii seem to have been the Rajas of Jaintia and 

Khairam. The former is alleged to have been defeated and 

slain by Nar Nfir&yan^s brother, Silarfii; and his son, after 

acknowledging himself a tributary, was set up in lus place. 

Profiting by his example, the chief of Khairam, it is said, 

hastened to make his submission, and undertook to pay an 

annual tribute of a considerable amount. From his name, 

Virjya Yanta, it may be assumed that he also was more or 

less under the influenoe of Br&hman priests. 

The name of the Jaintia king who was defeated by 
Silar&i is not mentioned, but, from the date of the occurrence, 
it would seem to have been Bar Gos&in or Bijay M&nik« 
The Bajmdla, or Chronicles of the Kings of Tippera, con- 
tains a vague reference to an alleged invasion of Jaintia 
by the Tippera king Braja M&nik about the same time as 
that of the Koches under Silar&i. 
JaintiM At the beginning of the seventeenth century the Jaintia 

defeated ij^ p}^^ M&nik seized Prabh&kar, the chief of Dimarua, 
]Euushirii. whose family had formerly been vassals of the Kach&ris. He 
appealed to the Kach&ri BAJa, who demanded his release 
and, meeting with a refusal, invaded Dhan M&nik's kingdom, 
routed his army, and compelled him to sue for peace. He 
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acknowledged hinuielf a tributary of the Kaeh&ri monarch 
and gave him two princesses in marriage ; he also made over 
his nephew and heir-apparent as a hostage. 

Soon afterwards Dhan Maoik died^ whereupon the Eaohftri 
king released Jasa M&nik and installed hhn aa king at 
Jamtiapur. 

SubseqaoDtly^ with a view to embroil the Kachiris with The 
the Ahomsi Jasa Mftnik sent messengers to the Ahom king ^^™^ 
Prat&p Singh, offering him one of his daughters in marriage entangled 
on the condition that he should send to fetch her through ^^^ 
the Kach&ri country. The refusal of the Kach&ria to permit 
this had the anticipated result^ and in 1618 A.D. war broke 
out between them and the Ahoms. 

There is a tradition that Jasa M&nik went to Eoch Bih&r Ibrriage 
and married a daughter of Lakshmi N&r&yan, the ruler of x^^ 
the western Koch kingdom^ who died in 16S2, It is said Frinoen. 
that he brought back with him the image of Jainteevarii 
which was thenceforth worshipped with great assiduity at 
Jaintiapur.''^ 

Jasa Manik was succeeded in turn by Sundar B&yi Chota Juataa 
Parbat B&y and Jasamanta Rfty. The last*mentioned ruler ]^^x0i2 
was a contemporary of the Ahom king Nariya Raja, who in to 1647. 
1647 sent envoys to him to open friendly relations. The 
occasion may possibly have been his accession to the throne^ in 
which case we may fix the dates of the previous rulers tenta- 
tively as follows :-— 

Jasa Mftnik . . . 1612-1625. 
SundarBay . . . 1626-16S6. 
Chota Parbat Bfty . . 1686-1647. 

The friendly intercourse with the Ahomsdid not kst long, jy^^ 
A subject of the latter power, who had been granted permis- from 
sion to go to the Jaintia frontier for trading purpo^esi was J^ ^^ 
seized under Jasamanta's (^dersy for some reason which has 
not been recorded. He was subsequently released, on the 

* This unap^e is known to have the Ahom oonqosst m 1706> atUe 
been in Jaintupnr at the time of page 172. 
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riprawntfttioa of the Ahom king^ but bis property wm not 
giTen up, and thk led to lepruals. The pMWi irere obeed ; 
some Jaintia traders at Bonapnr were made prisonerti and 
nine yeaza elapsed before the qnarrel was at last amkably 
•ettled. 

In 1668 Jasamanta's grandson Pramata Rijr leboUed 
against him, but was unsacoe«sful. The next Jatotia king 
was Bin Singh, who is said to haTe paid a visit to the Ahcnn 
monarch, CbakradhTaj Singh, to congratulate him on his 
aooession to the throne in 1663.* 

Of the next ruler of Jaintia, Prat&p Singh, noUiifig is 
known^ His successor Lakshmi Niriyan built a palacs at 
Jaintiapur. The ruins of this palace still exist. There is an 
inscription <m the gateway in which its ereotioQ by Tia^n^hmi 
N&r&yan is set forth ; it bears an indistinct date whidi has 
been read as 1682 Sak, equiyalent to 1710 A,D., butas 
Rim Singh was ruling in 1707 there must be some mistake ; 
the correct reading is perhaps 1602 Sak or 1680 AJ). 

The following additions may now be made to the conjec- 
tural ehrondogy of the Jabtia kings : — 

Jasamanta B&y . . 1647-1660. 

B&n Singh • . . 1660-1669. 

Pratftp Singh . . 1669-1678. 

Lakshmi Nirftyan . 1678-1694. 

Si^m TiftValimi Nftr&yan was followed by R&m Singh who 

Singh, reigned until 1708 A J). He came into collision, both with 

the Kach&ris and with the Ahoms, and a full account of the 

operations is g^Tcn in one of the Aiiom Buranjii. 

j^Qi In 1707 the Ahom king Rndra Singh invaded the domi- 

inrafticm nions of the Kach&ri king T&mradhvaj. The latter invoked 

j^^Ij^^ the aid of Bftm Singh, who collected an army and was 

preparing to march to his assistance when the Ahom army 

withdrew and T&mradhyaj sent word to say that help was 

no longer needed. B&m Singh now determined to turn the 

* Tbs name is girsn as BimSi diserspanej may easily bs due to a 
in the Ahom Buranjup bat the ekrieal error ia the bitt^. 
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aituatiaii to hif own adTsutage and obteia poBsegsioii at hia 
neighbour's ooantry • With tiiis object ha Imred him into 
his power and carried him off to Jaintiapnr. T&m<adhvq 
was kept a close prisoner for some months, bat at last be 
managed to send a letter inToking the aid of Badra 
Singh. The latter wrote to his captor demanding his release 
and, failing to obtam it, despatched two armies to invade 
the Jftintia dominions. One army under the Bar Banta 
went through the Kachftri coontry to Kh&spor and entered 
the Jaintia parganas from the east, while the other, under 
the Bar Phnfam, starting from Jagi, marched over the 
Jaintia hills direct to Jaintiapur. 

The force proceeding vid Khftspur was the first to arrive* 
Rftm Singh had contemplated resistance, but was deterred 
on seeing the strength of the Ahom army, and prepared for 
flight. His nobles, however, who had all along opposed his 
policy in regard to the Kach&ri king, would not permit Urn 
to escape and leave them to bear the brunt of the invasion ; 
and they insisted on his surrendering himself to the Ahom 
general. The other Ahom army, under the Bar Phukan, after 
meeting with and overcoming a determined resistance, at 
a place some twenty miles within the hills, advanced steadily, 
atid joined hands with the Bar Barua at Jaintiapur, leaving 
garrisons in eight fortified positions along the line of march. 

So &r the expedition had been a complete success, but the 
Ahoms had not hitherto done anything to stir up the people 
against them. They now proclaimed the annezatioQ of the 
country. This was the signal for a general rising of the 
Syntengs, whose opposition had been only lukewarm so long 
as it had bf en merely a question of upholding tbor Baja 
in a policy of which they did not approve, but who were 
ready to fight to the last against an attempt to subvert their 
cherished independence. The details of the operations have 
aheady been given in the history of Ahom rule* and it will 
suffice here to say that the hillmen at least succeeded in 

• AidB pese 178. 

sS 
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gMinff rid of the invaderfl. Their Bsja» however, was taken 
a prisoDer to Badra Smgfa's oamp, where he died of dyaoitery 
in 1708. 
Jay The heir-apparent Jay N&riyan, who waa also a captivei 

NftrijAiu guYQ two of his sisters in marriage to Bodra Singh. He 
waseventnally rdeased and retamed to his own eonntry. He 
appears to have nded from 1708> when he sncoeeded his 
&thery to 1731, which is the date on the coins of his 
successor Bar Gosfiin. 
Bit Bar Gos&in enjoyed an miusually bng reign of nearly 40 

^^^^^ years. He abdicated in 1770, in fayoor of Chattra Singh, and 
became a Sannf&si or religioas mendicant. These facts are 
set forth in an inscription on a copper*pkte recording the 
grant of certain lands to a Brfthman. The prime minister 
and commander-in-chief are cited as witnesses to the grant; 
and, from their names, it wonld appear that, while the latter 
was a Hindu, the former was a Synteng who still adhered 
to the tribal beliefs of his f ore&thers. The grant is stated 
to haye been made with the consent of the Baja's nephews 
and nieces, so that inheritance through the female may be 
presumed to haye been still thecustom in the Jaintia royal 
family. 

There is a tradition that Bar Gh>8&in and his sister Oauri 

Kuari were taken captive by the Siem, or chief, of Khairam, 

but escaped by the aid of men sent by Amar Singh, the Siem 

of Cheirapunji. Two villages in the Jaintia parganas are 

still held rent-free by the chief of the latter State, and it is 

said that they were given to Amar Singh as a reward for his 

services on this occasion. The feud between Jaintia and 

Ehairam seems to have been of long standing ; and it still 

existed at the time of the annexation of Jaintia in 1885. 

QUitjl^^ Chattra Singh, who, as we have already seen, succeeded 

Singh and Bar Gosiin in 1770, had ceased to rule before 1788. In a 

NMvan* ®0PP^*P'^ inscription which bears that date, it is stated 

that Bijay N&rftyan was then king. In 1774 Jaintia is 

said to have becm conquered by a British force under a 

Major Henniker, but it was restored on payment of a fine. 
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No record is forthcoming o£ iho causes which led to this expedi- 
tion^ but probably it was undertaken as a punishment for 
some act of aggpression against the inhabitants of the 
adjacent plains of Sylhet. 

A coin of a seoond Baja bearing the name of R&m Singh Bim 
is dated 1790^ and we may perhaps assume that this king ^^ ^^* 
succeeded Chattra Singh in that year. Copper-plate inscrip- 
tions testify that he was still reigning in 181S. According 
to Pemberton he died in 1882. 

In 1824| when the Burmese were threatening an invasioni 
Dayid Scott opened negotiations with this jHrince^ but he was 
reluctant to compromise his independence by any engagements 
so long as this could be avoided. A letter was addressed by 
the British Political Officer to the Burmese forbidding them 
to enter Jaintia territory* They ignored this letter and called 
on the Baja to come in and make his submission^ on the 
ground tha^ he was a vassal of the Ahom kings to whose 
position they had succeeded. A party of Burmese soon 
afterwards appeared near the Jaintia frontier^ but they with- 
drew on the arrival of a small British detachment to reinforce 
the Baja's troops. The subsequent events will be described 
in the general narrative of the Burmese war. 

The above account, fragmentary as it is, represents all Hindaism 
that has yet been ascertained of the history of Jaintia. As j^^^^ 
regards the religion of the people, it would seem that the kings. 
Syntengs were nevw much influenced by the Brfthmans, and 
that it was only the &milies of the Baja and of his leading 
nobles that were brought partially within the fold of 
Hinduism. The Bajas belonged to the S&kta sect and, 
however lax they may have been in obeying the prescribed 
restrictions in the matter of food and drink, they were very 
particular in the observance of the ghastiy system of human 
sacrifices laid down in the Kalika Pnrdn. There is a spot 
in the EUjur pargana, where Sati's left thigh is said to have 
fallen, and here human victims were immolated yearly on the 
ninth day of the Durga Puja, Similar sacrifices were also 
ofEered on special occasionsi such as the birth of a son in the 
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rojal bmityi orth« talfilmiiit of some request made to tlie 
gods. Frequently the Tietims were self •chosen, in whiob 
esse, tot some time previoas to the ssorifiee, they enjoyed the 
privilege of doing whatever they ptessed withool let <Hr 
hindimnee. Sometimes, howeyeti the supply of vdnntary 
Tiotinu ran shorty and then strangers were kidnapped from 
foreigm territory. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

MANIPUR. 
Tbb State of Manipur^ consistmg^ as it doesi of a small BmIj 
but most fertile valley^ isdated from the neighbouring ^^ ^ 
kingdoms by an encircling z<Hie of mountainous country legends, 
inhabited by wild and warlike tribes^ has long had an inde- 
pendent existence. It was known to the Sh&ns as Ea-s^ and 
to the Burmese as Ka-th6^ a corruption of the same word ; 
ike Ahoms called it MekheH^ and the Kachftris Magli^ while 
the old Assamese name for it is Moglau. The Manipuris 
proper are regarded by Pemberton as '^the descendants 
of a Tartar colony which emigrated from the north- 
west borders of China during the sanguinary conflicts for 
supremacy which took place between the different members 
of the Chinese and Tartar dynasties in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries/' Their features clearly show that they 
belong to the Mongolian stock, and their language is closely 
allied to those of the Euki tribes which border thmn on the 
south. They have, records which purport to carry back their 
history to the thirtieth year of the Christian era. Between 
that date and 1714^ however^ (mly fortyseven kings are 
enumerated. This would give to each king a reign of nearly 
36 years. Moreover^ in the whole period^ only one important 
evenit is mentioned^ vh.f tiie conquest of Khumbatin 
1475 AJ).| by the united forces of Pong and Manipur, 
and the annexation of the Kubo valley to the latter country. 
It is dear that the account of this period is merely Iegen« 
dary. It must have been compiled at a comparatively recent 
time by tiie State chroniclers on no better basis than their own 
imagination and the fugitive memory of an illiterate people. 

But from 1714 onwards the narrative is fairly contiimoiiSj Gbarib 
and many of the events detailed in it are proved to have ^^^^ 
occurred by the independent records maintained by the kings pnw«r 
of Ava. The year in questicn was marked by the accession ^^ 171^* 
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of Pamheiba^ wbo is lepuied to have been a N&ga cYnet, 
and who subeequently became a conyert to Hindaisnii tak- 
ing the Hindu name of Oharib Nawftz. Hit people followed 
hif example i and since that date they have been conspioaous 
for the rigidity with which they observe the roles of caste 
and of ceremonial purity. They pretend to be Eshatriyas, 
and are supported in their claim by the d^raded Bifihmans 
who serve them^ and who^ after giving the State its present 
name aud identifying it with the Manipur mentioned in 
the Maidbidrat,^ have invented a legend that the people 
are descended from the hero Aijun by a N&ga womaoj with 
whom he cohabited during his alleged sojourn in this 
neighbourhood. 

But, whatever his ancestry, Gharib Naw&z proved him- 
self an exceedingly able king ahd a most successful leader ; 
andj under his energetic guidaQce, the Manipuris emerged 
from the obscurity in which they had lain for centuries. 
Between the years 1725 and 1749 he waged a series of 
successful wars against the Burmese^ aud captured many of 
their most important towns. He might even have taken 
Ava itself^ but for the fall of his standard in a gale^ which 
so alarmed his superstitious mind that he hastily patched 
up a peace and retreated. His soUj Ugat Shah^ alias K^kilal 
Thaba^ took advantage of this fiasco to sow discontent 
amongst bu followers. Gharib Nawaz was compelled to go 
into exile^ and was soon afterwards murdered at his son's 
instigation. This was the beginning of a series of what 
Mackenzie justly describes as internal wars ^* of the most 
savage and revolting type, in which sons murdered f sthers 
and brothers murdered brothersi without a single trait of 
heroism to relieve the dark scene of blood and treachery.^' 



** It has already been mentioned kingdom of Upper AMsm wm 

that the people of Java haTS alec oalled Tidarbha. Oambodia alio 

adapted the Mdhdhkarai to their gets its name from a place in 

own history and aetigned looal Upper India, 
shea for the principal eoenee. In 
the same way the Ohntiya 
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The inevitable result enpervened^ and the power of Mani- First 
pur, which Gharib Naw&z had raised so high, speedily J'J^^ 
collapsed. In 1765^ and again in 1768, the country was 
oyer-nm by the Burmese^ and part of it was permanentiiy 
annexed by them. In 1762, a treaty was negotiated by 
Jai Singhi the Manipori king, with the British GoYfltnmeDt, 
whereby the latter undertook to assist in the recovery of the 
lost provinces ; and in January 176S a contingent of British 
troops^ under Mr. Yerelsty IdEt Chittagong. They reached 
Khftspur, near Badarpur, in April, but suffered so much from 
the continuous rain and from disease that they fell back to 
Jaynagar, on the left bank of tiie Bar&k, whence they were 
eventually recalled to Bengal. Later on, a letter was received 
from Jai Singh stating that he had no money, as all had 
been carried off by the Burmese, but offering to defray in the 
produce of the country* the expenses of any British troops 
that might be employed in his service. For some reason, not 
apparent, the British seem, at this stage, to have broken off 
the negotiations* 

A fresh invasion by the Burmese took place in 1765 and Jai 
Jai Singh, who, in tiie interval, had lost and regained the ^^^'? 
regal power, was defeated and forced to flee to Cachar. He withthe 
returned as soon as tiie invaders left. He displaced with ease Bormese. 
the man whom the Burmese had raised to the throne, but they 
promptly came back and defeated him near L&ngthabal. 
He again became a fugitive, but, having obtained help from 
the Ahom king, B&jesvar Singh, as already narrated, by 1768 
he was once more seated on the throne. 

His troubles were not yet over. During the next fourteen 
years he was driven no less than four times into exile, but 
at last he seems to have made his peace with the Burmese; 
and from 1782 till the end of his reign, he was left in 

* In this letter we find the thread and elephants' tusks, Bs. SO 

followiBg list of prii^es :— silk per rnaund ; camphor, Bs. 80 per 

Bs. 5per seer; iron, Bs. 5 per maund ; Maai]^ cloths, Be. 1-8-0 

numnd; cotton and wood ofl, each, and Manipori ^ gold mpees," 

Be. hS-O per mannd; waxt BalSeaoh. 
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tmdifiurbed fomemon ct his devMied oountry^ It qoicklj 
lecoyered from the troables which it had imdergoiie and, in 
nn, we find Jai Singh miurching to the aid ot the Ahom 
Idng Gaorin&th with five hundred horse and f oor thooiand 
toot This expedition, as noted elsewhere^ was hy no meana 
asoooess. 
lotMnud In 1799 Jai Singh died, in the ooorse of a pilgiimagei 
^rjli ^^ Bhagw&ngoK on the bank of the Padma, after a long 
Singh's and chequered reign of nearly forty years. His eldest son, 
death. Harsha Chandra, succeeded him, but was murdered, after 
a reign of two years, by the brother of one of his &ther's 
wives. Jai Singh's second son, Madhu Chandra, who 
followed him, shared the same &te five years later. A thiid 
son, Chaurjit Singh, ascended the vacant throne, and the 
fourth, Marjit Singh, thereupon engaged in a series of 
abortive conspiracies. He at last induced the king of Ava 
to espouse his cause, and waa installed by him as Raja in 
1812. He put to death most of his broth^s adherents and 
all Ukely candidates to the throne. In 1818, he invaded 
Cachar with a large force. It is said that he would have 
conquered that country with ease, had not tiie Raja» Oobind 
Chandra^ after soliciting in vain the intervention of the 
British Government, invoked the aid of Chaurjit Singh, who 
was at that time living in Jaintia. The latter at once came 
to his assistance, 
^^pari Marjit, afraid of his brother's influence with his soldiersi 
esUUish F>^xi^P% retreated to Manipur, while Chaurjit Singh estab* 
them- ^ lished himself in the south of Cachar, which Gobind Chandra 
Qi^^l^"^ is said to have promised him as a reward for his services, 
and In the following year, Marjit himself got into trouble with 

^^^"^ the Burmese, who again invaded his unhappy country and 
Mampnr. drove him to Cachar. He now became reconciled to his 
brother Chaurjit, and helped him to turn out Gobind Chandra, 
who fled to British territory. In 1828 their nqihew 
Pitambar Singh led a force into Manipur and, dispossessing 
a man named Shubd who had been installed by the Burmese, 
proclaimed himself king. Chaurjit*s brother, Gambhir 
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Singhj thereupon marched againgt him wiih a small force 
and defeated him. He fled to Ava, but tiie coontrj was by 
this time so utterly exhausted that Gambhir Singh was 
unable to maintain his troops tiiere and was obliged 
to return to Cachar. A quarrel between him and Chaurjit 
caused tiie latter to retire to Sylhet, where he tendered his 
interest in Caohar to the East India Company. Meanwhile 
Oambhir Singh possessed himself of the whole of south 
CaehaTj except Hailakandi which was held by Marjit. 

At this stag^ the Burmese^ who had returned to Manipur The 
and were also in possession of the Brahmaputra ^i^^^^!^^ 
threatened to annex Cachar. This was prevented by the 
British^ as will be narrated in Chapter XIV. Oobind 
Chandra was restored by the British to the throne of Caehar^ 
and Oambhir Singh was helped to recover possession of Mani- 
pur and also of the Kubo Valley. His position as Baja was 
confirmed by the treaty of Tandaboj which was executed 
between the British and the Burmese in 1826. 
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CHAPTER XHL 



SYLHET. 
Prehig- Thb ancient history of Sylhet is eren more obscure than 

*g ^ \ that of the valley of the Brahmaputra. It is scaroelj 
^^ mentioned in the old legends^ but from the ciroomstanoe 
that Bodo speaking tribes are found both north and south 
of it| it may be oonjectured that in early times it was 
inhabited by people of the same stock and was ruled by 
Bodo kings. The old name for North Sylhet was Gaur 
or Gh>r| which may possibly have some oonneotioQ with 
the tribe now known as Gftro, The same word perhaps 
survires in the ''Ooftrftr Jangal/' the name of two old 
embankments which run from the Ghogra to a former bed 
of the Barik riyer in the Rftjnagar pargana of Cachar. 
The more westerly of these embankments is in places a 
hundred feet broad at the base and ten feet in height, and 
tiiere is a buried brick wall 140 feet long by six feet broad. 
There is a tradition that they were erected by some invaders 
called Go&rs. 

There is some reason for supposing that, at one time, 
Sylhet was under the sway of ihe kings of Eftmarupa. At 
a later period it seems to have formed part of the dominions 
of the Sea Kings of Bengal : the influence of Ballal Sen, 
a contemporary of William the ConqueroTi on its caste 
system is so greaA that it can only be accounted for on the 
assumption that he exercised sovereign powers there. The 
soutiunn portion, at least, was at times under Tippera rule* 
The inscriptions on two old copper*plates recording the grant of 
land to Brihmans set forth that they were prepared respectively 
under the orders of Dharmaph& and Sudharmaphft, wIk> 
are described as ''kings of the mountains of Tippeia.'' 
These kings were the eighth and nintii rulers of Tippera accord- 
ingtothelooaljB4f«rf/a|Of which an analysis has been given 
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by the Bey. J. hoxkg,* but the period when they liTed oannot 
now be ascertained. The lands granted by these kings 
were sitoated, in the former casOi between the Ensi&rft, Bar&k 
and Hftskftla riversi and^ in the latteri along both banks of the 
Mann. 

Two copper-plates that were fonnd in the foundations of Copper* 
a mined building on a hillock near Bbfttftrftbazar, which ^^S^ 
is reputed locally to have been the palace of Raja Gburgobind^ Peb snd 
have been deciphered by the late B&jendralila Mittra.t ^ "^"^ 
They record grants of land by Uobind alioi Keshab Deb and 
his son Ish&n Deb, whose genealogy is as f ollo¥r8 >— 

0) NaUgirrin o/mm EbsraTin. 

(ii) GoknL 

(in) Kiriyuu 

(it) GoUnd alias Eeshsb Deb. 

(t) IshlnDeb. 

The date on IshAn Deb's inscription gives only his 
r^^ year. That on Oobind DeVs is doubtfuL It has been 
assumed to refer to the Kftli Tuga^ and the decipherer of the 
plates read it as the equivalent of 1245 A.D. The first two 
figures however are very indistinct^ and he seems to have 
been influ^eed by the supposed necessity of acoommodattng 
the date to the legendary date of Shah Jal&l's invasion, 
which will shortly be referred to. Both plates record grants 
of land, Oobind DeVs for the upkeep of a temple of Siva, 
and Ish&n Deb's for that of a temple of Vishnu. The 
measurement in both cases is given in idk. A idl is equal 
to four and four-fifths acresi and it is still the best known 
unit of measurement in some parts of the Surma valley. 

The prime minister of Ish&n Deb was a Baidya, and the 
writer of his inscription was a Dfts or Kaibartta. Bajendra- 
l&la Mittra says that these kings were sovereigns of Cachar, 
and that they professed to be of the dynasty of OhaiOtkaoha, 
son of Bhim, one of the Pftndu princes^ by Hidimba^the 
daughter of an aboriginal cannibal chief. The Kaoh&ri 

« Joarnil of thsAmtioSodsly tProoMdingi of the Ansftio 
of Bengal, YoL XIX, ps|^68S. Sooie^ ef Bengal for 188a 
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kings dftimed a simikr dttoent^ and it may iheretoie be 
snmiBed that the same genealogy did dirty for iudoesslve 
oonTeite to Hinduism amongst the ruling chieb of the 
Snnna valley jnst as did that of Nsiak and Bhagdatta 
for those in the valley of the Brahmaputra, 
^n^ The oonquest of Sylhet by the Muhammadans is ascribed 

MiUism- by tradition to Shah Jalil of Tanmn.* The legend is weD 
Imoim, but it oontains scarcely any historical facts. The 
Saint is said to have died in 1189 A.D. If so, and if he led 
the Muhammadan inyaders, the conquest must have taken 
plaoe before that date. Thisi however, is impossible* At 
that time Lakshman Sen was still rsigning at Nabadvip, and 
the Muhammadans had not yet entered Bengal. They did 
not take posseflsion of East Bengal till more than a hundred 
years later. The king of Bengal for whom the country 
was conquered is said to be Sikandar Shfth, who ascended 
the throne in 1S68 A.D.y and local legends assign the 
conquest to the year 1884. It may, perhapSi be assumed 
that the greater part of Sylhet fell into the hands of the 
Muhammadans during the latter half of the fourteenth 
centuiy. 

The name of the conquered Hindu king is given in the 
Shah Jalftl legend as Qmt Oobind, Oaur or Oor being, it is 
alleged, the name of his capital, as it was also of the country. 
If 80, he can be identified with the Oobind Deb of the 
copper-plates mentioned above, wbo is known to have been 
succeeded on the throne by his eon Ish&n Deb, orxty if we 
assume that the conquest was incomplete, and that, while 
one part of his dominions passed under Muslim rule, the 
other part remained independent, at least for some years. 

The oldest historical record is an inscription on a stone 
inside the famous shrine of Shah JaUl at Sylhet. This 

• The short aocooni of Shah Hildir. The origmal Fenian tat 

Jalal riven bj Dr. Wise in the wm pablished in Caloatta in 1894, 

Jonmai of the Atiatio Society of and a metrioftl tnnsktion into 

Bengal for 1878, p. 278, eeerns to Musalmani Bengali by Ilihi Bakih 

be baeed ea the Smkail-i'Taman was pridted in ths Bengal] year 

compiled in 1860 by Vasinddin 1S78. 
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p rep a red in the time at Shamsaddin Ytunif Shahi who 
ruled in Bengal from 1474 to 1481> but unfortunately only 
part of it ie decipherable in its present position. 

Whenever it took place, the original conquest did not Babjogs- 
extend to Laur or to Jaintia. The Bajas of these tracts j|^^^£ 
continued to rule north of the Surma, while in the south the Lsnr. 
Tipperas probably held a considerable area.* The Raja of 
Jaintta was still unsubdued at the time of the British conquest. 
The small State of Laur remained independent until, in Akbar's 
time^ the Mughals became masters of Bengal, when the Raja 
made his submission to the Emperor. He undertook to pro- 
tect the frontier from the incursions of the hill tribes, but he 
was not required to pay anything in the nature of tribute or 
revenue. In AurangseVs feign, the Raja, whose name was 
Oobind, was summoned to Delhi, and there became a Muham* 
madan. His grandson removed his residence to Baniyaohang 
in the open plain, and an assessment was gradually imposed 
on the family estates. 

The relations between the Muhammadans and the Tipperas Ezpolsion 
are very obscure. Various collisions are mentioned in the cf Tip- 
BqfwuUa, and several victories are claimed by the Tippera ]^^ the 
kings as well as occasional conquests of Sylhet, but, in the plsins. 
end, the Muhammadans extended their rule over the whole 
of the plains and the Tippera Haja was compelled to pay 
revenue on his estates there. 

The Oovemor of Sylhet in the days of the independent Bnlen of 
kings of Bengal held the rank of Naw&b. Under ^e^7J|^^^ 
Mughals, Sylhet was governed by an Amil. This official ||^|^lg.^ 
was subordinate to the Nawab of Dacca, but he was himself 
koown locally as Nawib. The Amilt seem to have been 
oonstantly changed, and the names of about forty of them can 
still be gathered from their seals. One of the best was Fas&d 
Khftn, who held office at the end of the seventeenth century 
and coBstoncted numerous roads and bridges. An inscription on 

* In the Ain-i^Akhari Jsintia Bylhet, but thii dost not nsoessarilj 
sad Laur are mentioQed amongst mean that they actually fonned 
the eight MoAo/t of the Mivkar of part of Akbar's draunions. 
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% bridge, which still bears his namei records its constraddon 
bj him in 1085 A.H. or 1678 A.D. 

In early times the Sylhet district supplied India with 
eunuchs, but Jahfingir issued an edict forbidding its inhabi- 
tants to castrate boys. 
TheitoU Sylhet passed into the hands ci the British in 1765, 
^^^ togetiier with the rest of BengaL Thirteen years later, a 
mrlj da ji Mr. Bobert Lindsay became CoUectWi after he had been only 
of ftritith^o years in the country, by means of an intrigue in the Dacca 
Council, which was at that time in charge of Sylhet; and his 
yivacious account of its condition at that time is reproduced in 
the Zivs9 qf He Lindtagi.^ At that time there was little 
sQver or copper in circulation, and the rerenue cCthe district, 
amounting to Bs. 250,000, was all paid in cowries, or small 
shells, of which 5,120 went to the rupee* The management 
of this ponderous currency was most troublesome ; and its 
storage and transport to Dacca, where the cowries were sold 
by auction, '^ occasioned a cost of no less than ten per cent, 
exdusive of depredations on the passage down.^' In those 
days the Company^s servants were allowed to trade on their 
own account. "Hit. Lindsay soon made a fortune by dealing 
in lime, while he, at the same time, relieyed the officials at 
Dacca of the vexatious business of disposing of a cargo of 
1,280 millions of cowries. He obtained the lease of the lime 
quarries in the hills below Cherrapunji from the Eh&si chiefs 
who owned them, used the cowries to meet the charges for 
eziaucting and burning the stone, and paid his revenue at 
Dacca in rupees realized from the sale of the lime in the 
markets of BengaL 

Mr. Lindsay experimented witii the cultivation of indigo 
and the silk worm, but he was not very successful, owing to 
the heavy floods. He also grew some coffee, but did not perse- 
vere in its cultivation* He imported a quantity of wheat and 
distributed it amongst a number of the samindars, but 
they did not attempt to plant it out. The crops in his time 

• YcL IIIpp.l63»M9. 
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were generallj good ; in 1781 j however, there was an excep- 
tionallj heavy flood which swept away the granaries and 
reduced the people to such straits that one-thiid are said to 
have died of starvation. 

The military force at first consisted of about a hundred up- 
country sepoySj but the climate was prejudicial to their health 
and the mortality amongst them was very heavy. Mr. 
Lindsay accordingly obtained sanction to replace them by a 
locally recruited Militia corps, which he accompanied himself 
whenever any difficult task had to be performed. On one 
occasion, during the Muharram, the Muhammadans in Sylhet 
rose and set fire to the town in several places. Only fifty of 
the Militia were on the spot, but with these Mr. Lindsay 
marched to the place where the crowd had collected and dis- 
persed it, killing the ringleader, who attacked him vrith a 
sword, by a shot from bis own pistol 
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CHAPTBR XIV. 

THE BURMESE WAR. 

The It is impoesible to say what would haye been the ultimate 

^^^'^ fate of the unhappy Assamese, had they been left unaided to 
of the the tender mercies of the Burmese* The latter, however, 
British. goQi^ embroiled themselves with the British, for whom they 
had ecmeeived the greatest contempt This feeling seems to 
have been engendered partly by their own easy victories in 
other directions, partly by the paucity of British troops along 
the frontier, and partly by the proved ineflSciency of the 
Ahom standing army, which was dressed and drilled on: the 
model of the Company's sepoys* But, whatever the cause^ 
they began to behave with the greatest insolence and to 
commit various wanton acts of aggression, not only along the 
northern frontier of Bengal, but also on the borders of Chitta- 
gong and Sylhet Remonstrances were made by the Governor 
General without effect, and it vras at last decided to resort to 
arms* 
Opers- The first active measures were taken in the Surma valley. 

^2^j^ News having been received that the Burmese Governor of ihe 
Brahmaputra valley was contemplating the invasion of 
Cachar, he was informed that that tract had been taken under 
British protection, and a detachment of sixteen hundred men 
was sent to the frontier of Sylhet. On their arrival it was 
found that three Burmese forces were in the neighbourhood* 
One of about four thousand men wbb advancing from Nowgong 
through North Cachar ; another was marching on the same 
objective by way of the Jaintia Hills, while a third, from Mani- 
pur, had already arrived in South Cachar and inflicted a defeat 
on Gbmbhir Singh's local levies. In reply to a protest that 
was addressed to them, the Burmese commanders stated that 
they had received orders from the king of Ava to replace Oobind 
Cb^dra on the throne of Cfk^har and to lores^ the thr^ 
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Manipnri chiefe who had ousted him* On reoeiymg thii 
oommnnioatioii^ the British oommandant determined to take 
the offensive before the hostile forces had joined hands* On 
the 17th January 1824^ he marched with his whole detach* 
ment against the army from Nowgong^ which had stockaded 
itself at Bikrampnr. He came in sight of the enemy at 
daylight, and^ attacking at once^ soon put tiiem to flighir 
The Bnrmese escaped into the hills, whither he was not strong 
enough to pursue them, and they subsequently effected * 
junction with the Manipur forces 

The British detachment was soon afterwards witbdrawii 
to BadarpuTi whereupon the Burmese adyanced to Jfttr&pufi 
some eight miles distant, and erected stockades on both bankil 
of the Barak, which they connected by a bridge over the 
riverv Their forces at this point unounted to about six 
thousand men, of whom two thousand were Burmese «id the 
remainder Assamese and Kach&ns. There was a sepanito 
detachment of about two thousand men at Kil& Kftndi in th« 
south-east of Cachar. The Burmese gradually pushed for* 
ward their stockades on the north bank of the Bar&k untO^ 
at last, they were within a thousand yards of tiie British 
adTanced post on the south bank« They wa*e then attacked 
and put to flight. The Nowgong and Ha^pur eontingenttf 
retreated in different directions^ The former were again 
attacked at the foot of the Bhertika Pass, on the bank of the 
Jatinga rirer. They were driven from their stockades, and 
fled into the hills, whence th^ made thehr way back ta 
Nowgong. 

The British then marched against the Manipur force 
which had taken up a very strong position at Dodpatli^ The 
assault failed, and a retoeat was made to Jfttritt>ur# Hare 
reinforcements were received, which would have sufficed for a 
fresh attack, but the Burmese, although they had repeDed the 
assault on their stockades, had lost heavily, and had already 
fallen back to Manipur. The scarcity of supplies in Caehfll^ 
rendered it extr^nely difficult to maintain a large force thertf] 
ftnd the British^ on hearing of the enemy^s retreat^ went int^ 

?l 
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cantonm^itB at Sylhet^ leaving only % detachment of the 

Bangnp^ir Looal Infantry in Cachar. 

Openf These evesdM had preceded the formal declaration of wari 

tions in ^y^}! ^^^^g j^ot proclaimed xmtil the 5th March. In anticipa- 

Brahnift- tion of active operations a force of abont S^OOO men^ with 

SdLit several cannon and a gonboat flotilla^ had heca collected at 

^^* Goilpara, on the frontier of the old Ahom kingdom. To this 

force was now assigned the task of taming the Burmese oat 

of the Brahmapatra valley. After a toilsome journey of 

fifteen days through the jungles and trackless swamps to which 

the greater part of the coxmtry betwe^i Gk)alp&ra and Gauh&ti 

was at that time given over^ it reached the latter place on the 

2gth March. 

Bnrmete The Burmese had erected strong stockades near Oauh&ti, 

S***** ^ but their numbers had been greatiy reduced by desertions^ by 

AMsm. tiie withdrawal of troops for service in Burma itself j and by 

the operations in the direction of Cachar^ which have already 

been describedj and their generak did not feel strong enough 

to venture on an engagement. They accordingly retired to 

Mar& Mukh in Upper Assam, after massacring many of the 

unf (»rtunate inhabitants, whose bodies, barbarously mutilated, 

were found by the advancing British along the road and in 

the stockades at Gkuh&ti. 

British Had more active measures been taken at this sti^, it is 

^^P* probable that the whole province might have been cleared of 

long lialt the enemy before the advent of the rainy season. But in the 

•* , absence of information regarding the state of the roads, the 

possibility of obtaining supplies, and the attitude of the 

natives of the country, a long halt was made at Gkuhati 

For some time the only step in advance was taken by the 

Civilian, David Scott, who, as Agent to the Governor General 

for the Eastern Frontier, had accompanied the Cachar force in 

the operations already described* In order to join the troops 

in the Brahmaputra valley, he crossed over the Jaintia hills 

with three Companies of the 28rd Native Infantry and altered 

Nowgong, whence he marched westwards to Gauh&ti, leaving 

his escort to hold the town of Nowgong, 
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About the end of April the Bturmese^ fiboLding themselves 
nnmolested, advanced again as far as Eoliabar. A force was 
sent from Ghkuhati to eject them. They had made a stockade 
at Hatbar^ but^ on the approach of the British troops, retreated 
to RangaHgarh without waiting to be attacked. A party 
that afterwards attempted to re-occupy the stockade was sur- 
prisedj and put to flight with considerable loss. A small 
British detachment was now placed in the stockade. The 
Burmese attempted to surprise it^ but the defenders were on 
the alert, and routed their assailants, killing a large number. 
The Burmese then abandoned Rangaligarh and fell back once 
more on Mara Mukh. 

Colonel Richards, the British commander, had established Fresh 
his head-quarters at Koliabar but, when the rains set in, f^^*^*^ 
the difficidty of procuring supplies compelled him to return Bannete. 
to Qauliati. The Burmese thereupon re-occupied not only '^^^ 
Eoliabar, but also Raha and Nowgong, and, in revenge perpe* 
for the friendly disposition which the Assamese had shown ^^ ^ 
towards the British troops, they pillaged all the sarrounding 
country and committed appalling atrocities on the helpless 
inhabitants. Some they flayed alive, others they burnt in oil, 
and others again they drove in crowds into the village 
ndmffhan, or prayer houses, which they then set on fire* 

The terror with which they inspired the people was so 
great that many thousands fled into the hills and jungles 
to the south, where large numbers died of disease or starvi^ 
tion ; and only a small remnant, after enduring unspeakable 
hardships, managed to reach the plains of the Surma valley, 
where several of the submontane villages are peopled by 
their descendants, who still talk pure Assamese. The depopu- 
lation of the region round Doboka and the Kopili valley 
dates from this disastrous time, which is still fresh in the 
memory of the inhabitants of Nowgong, who speak with as 
much horror of the Mdtiar Upadrab, or " oppressions of the 
Burmese, '^ as do the inhabitants of the Bengal littoral of the 
devastations of the Maghs, to which they were exposed 
before the establishment of the Pax Britanniea. 
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Bwmd When the nans were ova*, amngements weie made for 

JU^I^^ a fresh adTanoe of the Britiah troops. The only praoticable 

Brfthm*- means of transport was by boats towed laboriously against 

^J^^ the strong current of the river, and the rate of progress 

was neoessarily yery slow. Two divisions were despatched 

about the end of Octoberj the one by way of the Kallang, and 

the other up the main stream of the BrahmaputnL The former, 

which was remarkably well served by its Intelligenoe Officer, 

liieutenant NeufviUe, surprised sevcoral Burmese detachments 

at Bah& and elsewhere^ and only just &aled to catch the 

Govemor himself at Nowgong, 

Adfsnes When Koli&bar had been secured, the rest of the troops were 

to Jorfail. gnidn^y removed thither. Early in January Mara Mukh was 

occupied. From this point several detachments were sent 

out, who operated with great success against various stockades 

in the vicinity held by the Burmese. The Burmese were thus 

compelled to concentrate their forces at Jorhat, leaving the 

road open for the British advance, They were also, at this 

time, distracted by internal disputes, and the Burh& Baja, or 

Burmese Governor, was assassinated by a rival leader, known 

as the Sh&n Phukan. Despairing of defending Jorh&t, they 

set fire to their stockade and fell back upon the capital at 

Bangpur, 

The advance of the British troops was hampered by heavy 

rain, but they reached Jorh&t on the 17th January and 

G auris&gar eight days later. The commissariat flotilla, with its 

escort of gunboats, being unable to ascend the shallow stream 

of the Dikhu, halted at its mouth, and from this point all 

supplies had to be transported by road. 

Barmeie On the morning of the 27th January the enemy attacked 

defeitod ^n advanced post of the British encampment at a bridge over 

'^fffgrmr. ^^ Namd&ng river. Supports were moved up quickly, and 

then, in order to encourage the Burmese to show themselves, 

a retreat from the bridge was feigned. The Burmese fell into 

the trap, and were attacked and put to flight with heavy loss. 

The above account of the operations against the Burmese 

has been takep mainly from Wilson's Narrative of Hi 
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Bmrmeie War. The remaining incidents of tius campaign 
are best told in the author^B own words :— • 

^ Haying been joined by the requisite reinforcement of gans. Colonel 
mcharde resumed bis marob towards Rangpur on tbe morning of tbe 
29tb. Tbe approaob of tbe capital bad been fortified by tbe enemy ; a 
stockade bad been drawn across tbe road» tbe left of wbiob was 
strengtbened by an entrencbed tank, a little way in front, and tbe rigbt 
was in thin g^nsbot of tbe fort ; tbe position mounted several guns, and 
was defended by a strong party. 

''On approaobing tbe defences, tbe assailants were sainted by a 
heavy fire, wbiob brought down half tbe leading division and caused 
a momentary cbeck : a couple of shells and a round or two of grape 
having been thrown in, tbe column again advanced and tbe stockade was 
escaladed and carried by the rigbt wing of tbe 57tb Begiment, under 
Captain Martin, supported by the 46tb. 

** Tbe tank on tbe rigbt was also occupied and two temples, one on 
the rigbt and tbe other on the left, were taken possession of, by wbicb tbe 
south side of the fort was completely invested and tbe enemy was driven in 
at all points. In this action Lieutenant-Colonel Bicbards and Lieutenant 
Brooke* were wounded ; tbe former slightly, tbe latter severely ; the nam- 
ber of wounded was considerable, but the loss in killed was of little amoont. 

** Tbe result of these two engagements not only dispirited the Burmese 
Burmas, but gave renewed inveteracy to tbe divisions that prevailed evaonate 
amongst them. Tbe two Chiefs, tbe Sftm (or Sb&n) and the Bagli Phu- ^^ . 
kans, were willing to stipulate for terms ; but tbe more numerous paity, a«?^^^* 
beaded by tbe subordinate Chiefs, were resolutely bent on resistance and guttle in 
threatened tbe advocates of pacific measures with extermination. Tbe 
latter, however, so far prevailed as to despatch a messenger to tbe 
British Commander, a Bauddha priest, a native of Ceylon, but brought 
up in Ava, Dbarmadbar Brabmaobftri, to negotiate terms for the surren- 
dor of Bangpur, and tbey were finally agreed oq through his mediation. 
8ucb of tbe garrison as continued hostile were allowed to retire into tbe 
Burman territory, on their engaging to abstain from any act of aggression 
on their retreat, and those who were pacifically inclined were suffered to 
remain unmolested with their families and property : their final destination 
to await the decision ol the Qovemor-General'B Agent, but in tbe event o£ 
peace with Ava tbey were not to be given up to that gevermnent.t 

* Afterwards Raja Brooke of own race married women of tbe 

Sarawak. country. Tbey are said by McCoeh 

t Most of tbese eventually to bave been most useful in 

settled down at Siogimftri in tbe dealing witb disturbances amongst 

Goftlpira district, wbsre lands were tbe Gftros during tbe early days 

assigned tbem for cultivaUon. of Britisb rale. 
Tboeewbobad no wives (^ their 
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** CoUmil Bidittdf wu mdnoed to aooede to thete oonditioBu^ bj hit 
oonTiotioii of the impoifibilitj of prerentbig tiie aeoftpo of the gtrriion, 
upon the oapiore of the fort» or of pnnoiiig them on their flight It wu 
•leo to hare been iq>preheiided» if the eraeoatioii of the prorinoe had 
been mnoh longer delayed, that it ndght not bare been cleared of the 
enemy during the oampaigo» as the want of carriage and supplies would 
hare detained the army some time at Bangpor and might hare delayed 
its norements till the season was too ftf adfanced to admit of its pro* 
gress hx beyond the CapitsL By the ooonpstion of Bangpnr on the 
terms granted, mnoh time was saved as well as some loss of life aroided ; 
and the object of the campaigOy the expulsion of the Burmas from Assam 
without the f»$x of their renewing their irruptions with any suooess, 
was peaceably and promptly secured. The persons that surrendered 
themselYes by rirtue of these stipulations were the Sftm Phukan and 
about set en hundred of the garrison ; the rest, about nine thousand of 
both sexes aod sll ages, ineluding two thousand flghting men, with- 
drew to the frontiers ; but many dropped off on the retreat and established 
themselyes in Assam." 

Fioal The surrender of Bangpur and the ejection of the 

^^* rf Burmese terminated the regular campaign, but ihe state of 
gad tiieir anarchy into which the country had fallen^ and the lawless 
Bingpho conduct of the frontier tribes, still afforded plenty of employ 
* ment for the British troops. The Singphos in particular 

were in urgent need of repression. During the Burmese 
occupation, they had made constant raids on the hapless 
Assamese, carrying off thousands as slaves and reducing the 
eastern part of the country to a state of almost complete 
depopulation. Their bands, estimated to number 7,600 men, 
shut up the Sadiya Khow& Qohiin within his stockades and 
attacked the Bar Senapati in his own territory. Both 
appealed to the British, who sent th^n help, whereupon the 
Singphos desisted from their attacks and entered into n^o- 
tiations. At this juncture, in June, 1826, the Burmese, to the 
number of about six hundred, again appeared on the Patkfti, 
and the Singphos made common cause with them. Captain 
Neufville at once led a party of the &7th Native Infantry up 
the Noa Dihing, and, by a series of gallant assaults, de&ated 
the allies and expelled them from the Singpho villages around 
BisA, which he destroyed. The Singphos then submitted, 
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and the Burmese made their final exit from the comitry. 
In the coarse of these operations it is said that Captain 
NeufviUe restored no less than six thousand Assamese captives 
to freedom. 

The ease with which the Burmese had been ejected was 
no surprise to the officers on the spot^ and^ before the outbreak 
of hostilities J David Scott had written to the Government 
saying that '^ their expulsion would be a matter of no diflS- 
cvltj, although the unhealthiness of the country would make 
its permanent occupation by us a matter of regret in some 
respects/'* 

Meanwhile fresh operations had been found necessary in I^ewal 
Cachar, where the Burmese had been encouraged by the^i^gin' 
withdrawal of the main body of British troops to renew their Caobar. 
invasion^ and had occupied stockades at Talain, DudpatU and 
Jitrapur. In June, 1824, Colonel Innes with twelve hundred 
men took possession of Jatrapur, but he was repulsed in an 
attempt to capture the Talain stockade. He then remained 
on the defensive, until the dose of the rains. 

A force of seven hundred men was now collected with the 
object of freeing Cachar and Manipur from the enemy and 
also, if possible, of making a demonstration against Ava from 
this direction. The Burmese had by this time evacuated 
Talain, where they had suffered much from disease. A track 
was cleared toDudpatli This place was occupied without 
opposition, and great efforts were made to carry a road 
through to Manipur, but serious obstacles were encountered 
in the shape of the mountainous character of the country, 
the clayey nature of the soil and the unusually heavy rainfalL 
Large numbers of elephants, bullocks and other transport 
animalB were lost, and in the end the attempt was abandoned 
and the force wbb broken up. 

The primary object in view, vig., the expulsion of the Gambhir 
Burmese from Manipur was, however, achieved by Gambhir ^^^ 

Singh, who had accompanied the troops with an irregular Bormese 

from 
• Despatch to Court of Directors, dated the 80th July, 1828. Manipor. 
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levy of fire hundred Mamporis and Kacharig. Theie men 
had been provided with arms bj the British Commander^ bat 
thej were whoUj undisciplined^ and it was only at Gambhir 
Singh's urgent request^ that he was permitted to advance 
with thrai to Manipnr. He left Sjlhet on the 17th May 
accompanied by lieutenant Pemberton, who had volunteered 
for the expedition, and who was afterwards so weQ-known 
on this frontier. After a march of great difficulty and 
privation, often through torrents of rain, he emerged in the 
valley of Manipur on the 10th June. The Burmese there- 
upon retreated from the town of Imphftl and the adjoining 
vilkges to a place called Undra^ about ten miles to the 
south. But here too they made no stand ; and^ as soon as the 
advance was continued, they again fled, and left the State 
altogether. 

The inclemency of the season and the dearth of supplies 
made it impossible for the whole force to remain in Manipur ; 
so Oambhir Singh returned with the bulk of his followers 
to Sylhet, leaving a small detachment to guard Manipur, 
aided by some of the inhabituits, whom he had provided with 
arms. 

On the 4th December he again set out for Manipur, and 
reached the capital in a fortnight There were no Burmese 
there, but a considerable number of them occupied a stockade at 
Tammu, in the south-east comer of the valley. He had no 
guns, and the loss in a direct attack would probably have 
been very great. He avoided this by cutting oS the water- 
supply, which compelled the Burmese to retreat, after they 
had made several ineffectual sallies. The capture of a second 
stockade on the bank of the Ningthi river freed the whole State 
from the presence of the Burmese. Here and elsewhere 
liberty was restored to large numbers of Manipuris who had 
been carried ofE by the Burmese as slaves. 
^JJ^^ Meanwhile the operations of the British arms in Burma 
itself had been crowned with success, and the king of Ava 
was at last reluctantly compelled to accept the terms of peace 
which were ofEered him. By the treaty of Yandabo, which 
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was oonoluded on the 24th Febrnarji 1826, he agreed, 
amongst other things, to abstain from all interference in the 
affidrs of the countries which now constitute the province of 
Assam, and to recognize Gambhir Singh as Baja of Manipur. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CONSOLIDATION OF BRITISH RULE. 

Condition Thb condition of the Brahmaputra vallej at the time of 

pg^^lg the expukion of the Burmese was most deplorable. No less 

after the than thirty thousand Assamese had been taken away as slayes^ : 

^[^^^ and a well-known native authority was of opinion that the 

Burmese, invaders^ by their barbarous and inhuman conduct, had '^ des- 

troyed more than one-half of the population, which had* 

already been thinned by intestine commotions and repeated 

civil wars.''* Those who survived had been so harassed by 

the long-continued wars and repeated acts of oppression that 

they had almost given up cultivation, and lived chiefly on jungle 

root and plants ; and famine and pestilence carried ofE thousands 

that escaped the sword and captivity. The Ahom nobles 

and the great Gosains, with few exceptions, had retired 

to Go&lp&ra, after losing the whole, or the bulk of, their 

property ; and they were followed by large numbers of thd 

common people. The former eventually returned to their 

homes, but the poorer refug^ees did not, and their descendants 

still form a large proportion of the inhabitants of the 

eastern part of Go&lpara. 

Rendition The Burmese had now been finally ejected from Assam, 

^ Mam* j^^j. j^ g^u remained to be decided how the country which they 

Gachar had evacuated should be dealt with.' Manipur was restored to 

j^. ^ Gambhir Singh, who had himself been the chief means of 

to native driving out the Burmese, and for tlus and other reasons was 

''*^*'*' considered to have a better claim than either of his brothers. 

The Jaintia Raja, Ram Singh, was confirmed in his possessions, 

both in the hills and in the submontane tract on the north 

bank of the Surma river, Gobind Chandra was re-instated 

as Raja of Cachar. By a treaty executed at Badarpur on the 

*Ohs€rv{Uion» on the Adminis' by Anandiram Dhekiil Phakan, 
tnUion rftk9 Province cfAtiam, printed in Mill's Report 
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6th March 1824, the last-mentioned prinoe acknowledged bis 
all^^ce to the East India Company tod agreed to pay a 
tribute of Bs. 10^000 a year, and to eubmit to the Companjr^s 
arbitration in the case of disputes with other Bajas ; on the 
other hand the Company undertook to protect him from 
external aggression, to leave him to manage his own internal 
affairs, and to make provision for the Manipuri princes who 
had lately occupied his country. 

The problem in the Brahmaputra valley was more diffi* Brahma* 
cult. Not only had the Burmese been in possession for several ^^ 
years* in the course of which they had overthrown most of the taken 
old administrative landmarks, but the people were split up ^^^ 
into many conflicting parties, and the elevation of any manage- 
particular pretender to the throne would have resulted, as soon meat 
as the British troops were withdrawn, in a renewal of the 
faktal dissensions and civil wars which had prevailed for so 
many years before the Burmese occupation. With the excep- 
tion, therefore, of two tracts in Upper Assam, vis., Sadiya and 
Matak, it was decided, for a time at least, to administer the 
country as a British province. 

Its management was entrusted, in November 1823, to David 
David Scott who had been appointed Agent to the Governor ^J^^^ 
Oeneral for tiie whole eastern frontier from Cachar and Agent 
Sylhet in the south to the Sikkim country in the north.* ^ *^ 
He was at the same time Special Civil Commissioner of North* QeneraL 
East Rangpur, i.e., Oo&lpara and the Oaro Hills, and Judge 
of Circuit and Appeal in the Zilla of Sylhet ; but in spite of 
this multiplicity of appointments, he was left to perform his 
new duties with a wholly inadequate amount of assistance* 
In Upper Assam he was relieved of the direct control of 
affairs by the appointment of an assistant. This post was 
filled, first by Colonel Cooper and afterwards, in 1828, by 
Captain Neuf ville, who had distinguished himself as Intelli* 
gence OiSScer during the Burmese war. The head-quarters of 
this officer were originally at Bangpur, near Sibs&gar, but 

'Letto No. 1, dated litk Nov* to the Goveniment of India, to 
ember 1828, from t)ie Seor^tuy Mr.Boott 
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Hiey were afterwards mored to Jorhit For tbe oondnot cl 

the ftdiniiiiitratioii in Lowar AMmaxig Dwid Scott wae left 

abioliitdy single-handed until, after urgrmt and repeated 

req ue sts, Captain Adam White was deputed to hel^ hinu 

Ths Captain Neofville also commanded the Assam L^ht 

^f'J? Infantxy, a corps o£ about a thousand men, which had been 

Inluitry. raised in Cuttack in 1817, under the name o£ the Cuttaok 

legion, and was subsequently traiurfened to the Rangpur 

district oC BengaL After its permanent location in Asaam, 

it consisted mainly of Hindustanis and Ourkhas, with % 

sprinkling of Manipuris and natives of tbe jwoYince. 

The It has already been mentioned that Matak and the country 

^1^^^ round Sadiya were excluded from the direct administratiTe 

left under oontr<d of the Agent to tiie Ooyeroor Oenecal* The former 

qI^ tract, which ky to the south of Sadiya, in the angle between the 

Brahmaputca and the Buri Dihing, and was chiefly inhabited 

by persons of the Mo&maria sect, was goremed by a chief 

called the Bar Senapati, the son of the man who had been 

given that ttUe by Pumftnanda Borha Gk>h&in^ Ho had 

shown considerable ability as a nder, and had protected his 

people during the Burmese occupation, alike from the pedatory 

inroads of the Burmese* and from the raids of tbe Sing* 

phos, who, during this troublous period harried the other 

parts of the Ahom king's dominicms as far west as Jerhftt^ 

His capital was almost in the centre of his jurisdiction^ sb 

Bangagora on the Dibru river* fRiis Qiief was left in sem»- 

independent possession of his country; and, in May 1826, he 

executed % treaty, in which it was provided that he should 

supply to Oovemment two-thirds <^ the total munbev of his 

ftUki^ This arrangem^t worked badly, and gave rise t^ 

much frictioOi which was increased by the encoucagemesit 

which he gave to runaway pdiis to settle on his lands. It 

was therefore proposed by Oovernment to substitute, in lieu 

* He employed a Bormetetabjeot plaint; bat his hnmnnity from 

asthe intermediary in his nefo^ attack wme probably due, in a largs 

tiationi with the Ara anthoritiei, measnre, to the jnnglea whioh snr- 

aadwasalwaji ttttdiova to avoid roanded his teiritoiy and to its 

laying them any ground iet e^»b> eomyaiaiiv foim^. 
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of all other demands^ a fixed tribute of Ba. 12^000 a yeor^ or 
Ba. 2,000 more than he had paid under the Ahom Government. 
He objected Btrennonsly to the payment of bo large a Bom^ 
and at last Bucceeded in getting it reduced to Bb. 1,800, but 
onljforthetermof his own life. Anewtrealy was executed 
in January 1835, by which he undertook to pay this amount 
as tribute, and to supply, when required, a contingent of 
troo{>s, for whose armament he was giyen ammunition and 
three hundred muskets. He deriyed his rerenue from a 
poll-tax of three rupees per head in the case of Morftns and 
Kachiris, two rupees eight annas for BHii or goldowashers, 
and two rupees for ordinary Assamese. 

We hare seen how the Khamtis, in 1794, oyerthrew the %f^j^ 
Ahom Viceroy of Sadiya, known as the Sadiya Khow& under the 
Goh&in, and gave his name and jurisdiction to a chief of ^***"^»» 
their own race. They were suppressed in Eamalesvar^s reigui 
but rose to power again during the subsequent commotioDS. 
Their chief was dow recognized by the British OoYemmoit 
as the lawful ruler. He was not required to pay any tribute^ 
but he tLgreed to maintain a force of two hundred men, who 
were provided by the Ooyemment vnth arms and ammuni* 
tion, and were drilled for four months in the year by a native 
officer of the Assam Light Infantry, of which force from two 
to four companies were stationed at Sadiya, as a piroteetion 
against the restless tribes inhabiting the surrounding hills* 
The internal management of the Kh&mtis vested in their own 
chiefs, who also dealt with petty cases amcmgst the looal 
Assamese and collected from them a poll-tax of one rupee a 
head* This they remitted to the Political Officer, who 
tried serious offences committed by the Assamese. 

The Singphos, who occupied the level tract of countty ^^^ 
extending eastwards from the Mo&mari& borders across the Su^hos 
NoftDihingand Tenggp&ni rivers, also made their submisBi(»u ^b^ovm 
No revenue was demanded from them, but the Oftm, or chief, head men. 
<^ Bisa, was required to supply, if needed, a contingent of 
eighty men, and to give immediate information to the British 
f^nAorities of anything calculated to exeite i^yprehensioii 
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that might ooour in the yioinity of theP&tkai pass. This wae 

the route traversed^ not only by the Ahoms when they 

firat found their way to Assam, but also by the more recent 

Burmese invaders. 

Adminif It was not to be expected that David Scott, with his 

BritU^^ multifarious duties and inadequate staff of assistants, would 

pcfftion be able to effect many reforms in the administration of those 

^Dotot P*"*^ ^^ ^^ Brahmaputra valley which remained under 

vallej, his direct management ; nor, indeed, so long as the question 

of permanent control remained undecided^ was this expected 

or desired. He was most persistent in his efforts to correct 

the worst abuses, such as the widespread system of 

slavery; but his energies, and those of his assistants, were, 

in the main^ directed to the assessment and collection of the 

revenue. 

DiipojMl The ordinary criminal and civil duties were performed 

^d*^ by coundb of the local gentry, designated fanekdyati, of 

oriminsl which there were some half dozen. More heinous cases were 

^^' tried, with the assistance of a panekafat, by the Commis* 

sioner*s Assistants, who also disposed of appeals from the 

panelapattf and from whose decisions, both appellate 

and original, a further appeal lay to the Commissioner 

himself. 

BerennA In regard to the revenue administration, it was thought 

^^ii^ inadvisable to make any radical change until the ultimate 

destiny of the countiy had been settled. The only import* 

ant alteration adopted was the imposition of a poll-tu, of 

three rupees per paii, in lieu of the old liability to personal 

service for three or four months in the year. The duty of 

collecting this tax was entrusted to the old staff of kkel 

officials, but the jAiit of the different iieli had become 

so scattered during the recent disturbances that this 

method of realizing the Government dues was found most 

tedious and uncertain, and the amounts which were eventually 

paid into the treasury were ridiculously smalL The 

method of collection was therefore changed from a personal, 

to a territorial; b^sis. The whole ^rea o{ a district wa9 
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parcelled ont into blocks called mausfos^ or makaltf and the 
dues realizable from all persons resident in a giyen mausa 
were collected by the officer in charge of it, who was varionsly 
known as tiie mauzdddr, HtAajfd, eiaudkuri, hdgoti or pdigiri. 
The poll-tax was soon abandoned in fayonr of a regular 
assessment of the land based on actual measurement. To carry 
ont the arrangements which tiiese changes inyolyed, Captains 
Mathie, Bntherford and Bogle were appointed '^ Principal 
Assistants/' or Collectors^ of Darrang, Nowgong and 
Kamrup. The cultiyated area was diyided into ba$ti^ or home- 
stead ; rupity or land on which the transplanted rice called 
9ali is grown; bdo-toH, or land growing bdo rice; and 
faringaiiy or land growing dry crops, such as mustard, and 
dlu rice^t For a time, the homestead lands were assessed 
at so much a house, the amount yarying in KAmrup from 
Bs. S to Bs. 1-8-0 according to the circumstances of the occu- 
pants. The rupit lands in the same district were originally 
assessed at one rupee per ^r a, the bdo-toli at twelye annas, and 
the faring a ti at four annas. These rates were gradually raised^ 
and in 1848 they had reached Bs. 1-4-0 per pura for r%pit, 
and one rupee for all other kinds of land, including batiu 

The rates differed slightly in other districts, and the change 
from the old manner of assessment to the new took much 
longer to effect in some parts than it did in others. In the 
north of Darrang the indigenous khelwdri system lingered 
on until 1841, when a plough tax of three rupees was leyied ; 
a regular land assessment was first introduced there in 1843. 

* The Ainm mauza of the aMtgned to each, the mamMm OMue 

preflent cUj ii a very different to include more and more TillaMt 

thing from the territorial village, bo that at the present day it ofnen 

or revenue unit of area, which is oontaimt twenty or thirty, or even 

the meaning attached to the term more. 

in Bengal. Originally it had that t Bupit is, of ooarse» derived 

meaning in Anam also, hat it from rupan, to ploagh. The 

soon came to he nted primarily origin of the word faringati it 

with reference to the area in unknown. Possihlj^ it comes from 

charge ci ti mauzdddr, w revenue farkkaiti, tai aoquiitanoe, or rent 

collector ; and, as it was found receipt This was the only class of 

advisable, for many reasons, gra* land which in former times was 

dually to reduce the numher of aJwayt held suhject to the payment 

«(^s4</ar#, hf increasing the are«i ifi ?en^ 
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For tiie fint few jeun umual settlementB of the land 
lerenae ware efEeoted, bat sobaeqaeiitly tiie plan was tried of 
■etUingfcnr aterm of yean with the mau$aJdr, who took upon 
himself all tiie risks of loes^ whiles on the other hand, he 
enjoyed the additional rents whkh accraed from extended 
cultivation. In 1854, however, annual settlementB had again 
been reverted to. 

The revenue of Kimmp, Darrang and Nowgong under 
the iMwdri system amounted in 1832-88 to Bs. 1,10,181, 
Bs. 41,606 and Bs. 81,609 respectively. Ten years later, the 
land revenue, which replaced it, amounted to Bs. 2,68,991 in 
K&mrup, Bs. 1,35,454 in Darrang, Bs. 1,10,314 in Nowgong, 
Bs. 80,843 in Sibs&gar, and Bs. 34,780 in Lakhimpur, or to 
a total ior Assam proper of Bs. 6,14,882. A decade later, 
tiiis had risen to Bs. 7,48,689. 
OtaUiof The arrangements for the introduction of this improved 
g^^ method of assessing the land revenue had been initiated by 
David Scott, but before they could be completed, his unremit* 
ting labours in a rehoing climate had proved too much for 
an already enfeebled physique, and he breathed his last in 
August 1881. He was deeply reg^retted by the natives of the 
province, for the amelioration of whose lot he had always been 
most solicitous. He was buried at Cherrapun ji and his tomb 
bears the foUowing inscripticm :•— 

In Mbmokt 

of David Soott^ Agent to the QoyemoroGeneral of the North-East 
Frontier of Bengal, and CommiBsioner of Beyenue and Circoii in the 
Distrust of Asiam, North-Eastem part of Bangpor, Bherpor and 
Sylhet Died 20th Angmt 1881, aged 45 yean and 3 months. This 
momunent is ereoted hj order of the Supreme Government as a 
pnhKo and ksting record of its consideration for the personal character 
of the deceased and of its estimation of the eminent serrioes rendered 
hy him in the administration of the eztensiTe territory committed to 
his charge. By his demise the QoTemment has been deprired of 
a most sealons, able and intelligent servant whose loss it deeply laments, 
while his name inll long be hdd in gratefol remembrance and veneration 
by the native population, to whom he was justly endeared by his impartial 
dispensation of justice, his kind and ooneiliatory manners and his constant 
and unwearied endeavours to promote their happiness and wei£a]:«o. 
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ISie late Sir Alexander Mackenzie, in the Nortk^Ba^Urn 
Frontier qf Bengal, penned tiie following enlogy on this 
able and devoted officer t*— 

The Qsme and fame of David Sooit aie stiU green on the Norih- 
Basi Frontier. He was one of those remarkable men who have from 
time to time been the ornament of our Indian servioes. Had the scene 
of bis labours been in North- West or Ooitral India, where the great 
problem of Empire wss then being worked out, he wonld ooeapy a place in 
history by the side of Malcolm, Elphinstone and Metcalfe. 

Meanwhile the question of restoring the other parts of Pnnmdsr 
the Brahmaputra valley to native rule continued to be^Q^j^l^ 
discussed. It was admitted on all hands that it would not be ^3* <>f 
right to withdraw the British troops altogether, as this Assam, 
would be certain to lead to a revival of the internecine dis- 
turbances which had previously brought the country to the 
verge of ruin, but, on the other hand, it was not desired 
to resort to permanent annexation, if any other alternative 
could be found. It was, therefore, decided to follow a 
middle course, ».tf., to instal a native ruler in one part of 
the province, and to retain the other part as a means of 
providing the revenue required for the maintenance of an 
adequate British garrison. 

It remained to settle what portion should be retained 
and what restored, and to whom restoration should be made. 
David Scott was at first in favour of establishing a native 
government in Central Assam, but this proposal was not 
viewed with favour by the higher authorities, who did not, in 
this case, see how to deal with the territory lying to the east 
of the proposed State. At the time of his death, he had 
matured an alternative project for re-instating Purandar Singh 
in the country east of the Dhansiri river. This plan was 
recommended to Qovemment by his successor Mr. T. C* 
Robertson, who subeequentiy became Deputy Oovemor of 
Bengal ; and, early in 1888, tiie whole of Upper Assam, except 
Sadiya and Matak, was formally made over to that prince, 

u2 
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In his report to Goyeniment Mr. Bobertson wrote as follows 
regarding Purandar Singh^s qualifioations : — ^I have had 
several interviews with Purandar Singh at Gaohati, and see no 
reason^ from his outward appearance and manners, to doubt 
of his fitness for the dignity, for which all unite in preferring 
him to his only rival Chandrak&nt. Purandar Singh i9 a 
young man, apparently about 26 years of age. His counten- 
ance is pleasing and his manners extremely good. His natural 
abilities seem respectable and his disposition mild and pacific 
. • . Major White and Lieutenants Mathie and Ruther- 
ford are all decidedly of opinion that Purandar Singh is the 
person best fitted to be at the head of the State which it has 
been decided to oreate.^^ 

By a treaty entered into with him at the time of his 
installation, he was placed on the same footing as other 
protected princes ; the entire civil administration was left in 
his hands, and his territory was secured from the attacks 
of hostile States on condition of his paying a yearly tribute of 
Bs. 50,000t out of an estimated revenue of Bs. 1,20,000. The 
British Government still maintained direct political relations 
with the Chiefs of Matak and Sadiya, and with the surroxmd- 
ing hill tribes, and continued to keep a garrison and a 
Political Officer at Sadiya. Jorhat was made the capital of 
the new State, and the head-quarters of the Political Agent 
and of the Assam Light In&ntry were transferred from 
that place to Bishnath. A detachment of the latter was 
left at Jorh&t for the protection of the Raja and the preserva- 
tion of peace. 
Forma- Li 1834' Mr. Bobertson was succeeded as Commissioner 

dSi?cti *"^ Agent to the Governor General by Captain, afterwards 
in rest of General, Jenkins. At this period the British portion of the 
Brmhma- 

^n^ • Political Prooeedingi of the a trilmte of Rs. 3,00,000 if re- 

▼u^<>7« Qoreniment of Ben^l, dated 4tb instated in the whole of hie anceitel 

Sefamaiy 1888, Not. 128—4. kingdom, and in addition to niiaT 

t In 1822, when a fugitive from all the expenses connected witn 

tiie Burmese, he bad offered to pay the expalsioit of the B^rmese, 
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valley was divided into four diBtricts^ viz., GoSlpara^ K&mmp^ 
Darrang, inclading Bishnath^ and Nowgong. 

The capital of the last-mentioned district, which extended 
as far east as the Dhansiri, and was often called Eh&garijta 
in the early records, was originally at Nowgong. It was 
removed in 1834 to Bangagora, and subsequently to Purani 
Oud&m^ whence it was eventually re*transferred to 
Nowgong. Kamrup included the country along both banks 
of the Brahmaputra^ from the Monas in the west to the 
Bar Nadi in the east; its capital was at Oauh&ti which was 
also the head-quarters of the Commissioner of Assam. The 
Darrang district takes its name from the western part, which 
was form^ly under the rule oi the Darrang Rajas, and the 
officer in charge was at first stationed at Mang^ldai. But 
this place was found unsuitable in several ways; it was 
unhealthy and liable to inundation, and the encroachments of 
the river were at one time so great that it seemed in danger 
of being washed away; it was accordingly abandoned^ in 
1835^ in favour of Purftpur, or Tezpur, which is in every way 
a far better site. 

Goalpara^ including the G^ro hills but excluding the 
Eastern Duars^ was originally administered from Bangpur and, 
as such, formed part of the province of Bengal wbich^ by the 
Mughal Emperor's /armdfi of the 12th August 1766, was 
transferred to the East India Company. Under the 
provisions of Regulation X of 1822 it was cut ofE from 
Bangpur and formed into a separate district with head-quarters 
at GK)alpara. When David Scott was entrusted with the 
admimstration of the tract taken from the Burmese^ he was 
already in charge of Goalpara, and from that time this district 
was treated as part of the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
Commissioner of Assam. In 1867^ when the Bengal Commis- 
sionership of Koch Bih&r was formed^ it, with the newly 
acquired ^' Eastern Doars, '' was included in that Commis* 
sionership. In the following year the judicial administration 
was restored to the Judicial Commissioner of Assam, but the 
executive control remained with the Commissioner of Koch 
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BUiir until tlie formatioQ of tiie Chief Commiwionenliip of 
ABsam in 1874. Ai will be sem further on, the GAro hiHi 
were constituted a eepaiate district in 1869, When the daily 
mail steamer seryice was inaugurated, about a down years 
later, the head-quarters of the Ooilp&ra district were removed 
to Dhubri, which was made the steamer terminus. 
The kgal The legal position of these four districts was defined by 
^^^ ^^ Act II of 1886, which placed all functionaries employed in 
them under the control and superintendence of the Sadar 
Court in ciyil and criminal cases, and of the Bengal Boaid 
of Beyenue in revenue matters ; and further declared that the 
superintendence of these authorities should be exercised in 
conformity with such instructions as might be issued by the 
Government of Bengal Whai the semi-independent trMts 
in Upper Assam were resumed, a few years later, the pro- 
visions of this Act were extended to them also. In 1837 a set 
of rules, known as the Assam Code, was drawn up for the 
regulation of procedure in civil and criminal cases. No special 
instructi<ms were laid down for the conduct of revenue business, 
but the local officers were directed to conform as nearly as 
circu m sta nc es would permit to the provisions of the Boigal 
Begulations. 
u2^' In 1886 the population of the entire valley was estimated 

^ to be 71»,519, vis., Native States in Upper Assam 220,000, 
Darrang 89,519, Nowgong 90,000, Kftmrup 800,000, and 
OoAlpftra 100,000. Except in the case of Goalpira, for 
which a rough estimate was made, these figures appear to 
have been taken from the official returns prepared in conr 
neetion with the assessment c£ the land revenue. It would 
not be safo to place much reliance on them. 
Matttt of Something had already been done to improve communica- 
eitiai!*"** tions, but they were still vay bad. The Calcutta post was 
carried to Go&lpaia overland, t^Murshidabad, Malda, Din&j- 
pur and Uangpur. This route was almost impassable in the 
rains, and ordinary travellers at all seasons went by water. The 
journey downstream fr<»n Gcftlp&ra to Calcutta occupied from 
twenty-five to thirty days, and that in the opposite direction 
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about eight dajB more. The upward joumey was even more 
tedious in the case of large caraft. Captain Wileox in the 
A]^>endix to his Memoir in the 17th volume of the Asiaiie 
Eesearelei, says :— " When coming down the river ii* the latter 
end of October 1826^ I saw a fleet of commissariat boats (at 
that time very much required with their supplies for the 
army) which had been twenty-five days between Ooalpara and 
Nagarbera hiU^ adistance of thirty miles^ and there was no 
remarkable wind to impede their progress/^ 

In spite of this^ a number of enterprising M&rw&riTrsda 
merchants had already established themselves in the province, 
and four of them were engaged in business at Sadiya. The 
trade of the province had been considerable, even in 1809, 
when the imports from Bengal were estimated to amount to 
two-and-a-quarter, and the exports to that province to <»ie- 
and-a-tiiird, hkhs of rupees. In 1884 the imports were 
valued at about two-and*a-half , and the exports, at a little more 
than three lakhs. The last-mentioned figures were returned 
from the custom house at H&dira opposite Goalp&ra, where 
all imports and exports, except grain, paid a duty of ten per 
cent, or thereabouts, according to the terms of a commercial 
treaty executed with Oaurinath Singh by Captain Welsh on 
behalf of the East India Company in 1798. 

The imports included 81,222 maunds of salt valued at 
Bs. 1,40,602, and the exports, 162,704 maunds of mustard 
seed, valued at one rupee per maund, and 224 maonds of 
mu^a silk thread, the value of which was placed at Bs. 63,889. 
In 1885 the custom house was abolished, and all transit dues 
were remitted. 

About the same time a Sebundy regiment of eight com- Fomui' 
panics was raised and the strength dE the Assam ^^^*a?^^* 
Infantry was reduced from twelve to ten companies. Clauh&ti regimes, 
was the head*quarters of the new force, which was composed 
mainly of B&bhas, Kach&ris and other similar tribes. 
Sebundies were irregular foot soldiers, who, in pre-British 
times, constituted the armed force which always accompanied 
the tax gatherers. They were also employed on police duties. 
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Tlie main object in raising this force was to protect the people 
of Lower Assam against raids by the Bhntias and other 
tribes ; and, in the cold weather, ontposts were occupied by it 
at Udalgaii and other points along the frontier. The control 
exercised from head-quarters over these isolated garrisons 
was not always as close as it should have been ; and the 
Principal Assistant of Darrang, writing in 185S, complained 
that the conduct of the men on outpost duty was most 
objectionable. They were, he said, regarded by the people ^' as 
oppressors worse dreaded than the Bhutias, rapacious, insolent 
and tyrannical, abusing men from the highest to the lowest 
rank unless their most trifling wants are satisfied/^ 
The It may be mentioned here that the defence of the Surma 

ijS^ valley was entrusted to a force called the Sylhet Local 
InSijiiiy. Battalion, afterwards the Sylhet Light Infantry, with head- 
quarters at Sylhet It was raised in 1824, and was recruited 
chiefly from the Manipuris who had left their own country and 
settied in Sylhet and Cachar during the internal troubles and 
frequent Burmese invasions of the first quarts of the last 
century. Two companies of this regiment were stationed 
at Silchar, and at a later date it also occupied CherrapunjL 
Mateisl The introduction of peace and settled government so(m 

^£^^^ led to a marked improvement in the condition of the culti- 
people. vating classes, which was described a few years later as one 
'' of great comfort both as regards living and clothing.'' That 
of the aristocracy, on the other hand, had seriously deteriorated. 
Their slaves had been emancipated, and they had lost the 
services of their liisui, or the pdiki formerly assigned to 
them ; and, being no longer able to cultivate their estates, 
they had either thrown them up, or allowed them to be sold 
for arrears of revenue, or for debt. Some members of the late 
ruling family were in receipt of pensions from the British 
Government, and some other persons, ^.y., members of the 
Darrang Baja's &mily, held land, granted to them by former 
rulers, either rent-free or at luJf rates, but, with these excep- 
tions, the quondam nobles found themselves deprived of their 
old sources of livelihood, and had either to content themselves 
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with small appointments under the British Oovemment or 
to sink to the level of ordinary cultivators. 

While the settlement and development of the new pro- Military 
vince were still engrossing the attention of the local officers, op««tioii« 
they found themselves engaged in hostilities with the Khid 
Khftsis, a group of small independent communities of the hills, 
same race as the hillmen of Jaintia^ who occupied the tract 
of country between ihe Jaintia hills on the east and the 
Garo hills on the west. 

As soon as the Brahmaputra valley had passed under 
British rule, the shrewd mind of David Scott had been im- 
pressed by the expediency of opening direct communication 
between it and the valley of the Surma ; and in 1827 he had 
an interview at Nungklow with Tirat Singh, the Siem 
of that place, and other Khasi chiefs, at which they 
unanimously gave their consent to the construction of a road 
from B&ni, vid Nungklow, to the Surma valley. The project 
was at once put in hand ; a track was cleared, and bungalows 
were erected at Nungklow. The officers employed on the work 
mixed freely with the tribesmen, and for eighteen months the 
greatest apparent cordiality prevailed. But, in April lSi9, 
the EhAsis, alarmed by the foolish boast of a Bengali peon, 
who, in a quarrel, taunted them with the prospect of subju- 
gation and taxation as soon as the road should be completed, 
made a sudden attack on the small party. Lieutenant Beding^ 
field, one of the two officers at Nungklow, was enticed to 
a conference and massacred ; the other. Lieutenant Burlton, 
defended himself all day against greatly superior numbers, 
and at night fled some way towards GhuihAtL He was over^ 
taken and put to death witii most of his followers, of 
whom only a small remnant escaped to British territory. 
David Scott himself had a very narrow escape, having 
left Nungklow for Cherrapunji only a short time before 
the rising. 

Troops were immediately called up from Sylhet and 
K&mrup, and vigorous reprisals were undertaken. The hill- 
men, favoured by the difficult character of their country. 
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offered a ftont, though i/mHtorY, reiifltuioe. They hrougfat 
off seyerAl counter-nods in the plains^ bat were gradually 
orerbome ; and^ aftor suffering frequent defeats, one chief after 
another made his submission. On the 9th January 18SS the 
ringleader, Tirat Singh, surrendered himself, and a general 
pacification followed almost immediately. The chiefs were 
allowed to retain a hige measure of independence; but 
they had to submit to the g^eneral control of a Political 
Agent, who was thenceforth stationed in the hills and dealt 
with all serious cases of a criminal nature. They had iJso 
to agree to the construction of such roads, bridges and 
roadside bungalows as might be considered necessary. The 
first Political Agent was Captain Lister, of the Sylhet Light 
Lifantry, who held the post for more than twenty years, 
DeMrip- There are in all twenty-five petty States in the Khasi 

^^^ hills. Fifteen are presided over by Siems who, though taken 
Stfttet. always from one family, are chosen by popular dection ; one 
is a confederacy under elected officers styled Wfth&dadars ; 
five are under Sardftrs, and four under Lyngdohs, both of 
which offices are entirely elective. The election, however, is 
subject to ratification by the British Oovemment, and the 
new diief is required on investiture to confirm the cession 
to the paramount power of the minerals, elephants, forests 
and other natural products of his State, on the condition of 
receiving half the profits accruing from these sources. 

The States of Cherra, Khairun, Nongstain, Lyngrin and 

Nongpung were originally classed as semi-independent^ 

having always been friendly, or never having been actually 

coerced by a British force ; but in fwactice no real distinction 

has ever been made betweoi their position and that of the 

dependent States. 

EgUblifh- The advantages to be gained from a sanitarium in the 

^^*«^» hills had already been recognised. David Scott had &voured 

torinm in Nungklow, but that place was found to be unhealthy and 

tkehiUt. ]i|^ue to mists. Some advocated the claims of Mairang, 

while others pretorred the taUeland between the ShilloDg 

Peak and Nongkrem, and others again, a site near Serrarim. 
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The decision was eventiiallj given in favour of Cherrapnn ji, 
mainly on the score of its accessibility from Sylhet. In 1S64 
this place was abandoned for Sbillong. The native name 
for the site of this town is Yeddo^ but there is anothw place 
of this name in Japan^ and its f onndeis preferred, therefore, 
to call it ShiUong, fdter the peak which dominates it 

In Cachar the hapless Oobind Chandra soon found him* Annex* 
self involved in a sea of difficulties. In spite of every effort ^^^^^ 
to expel him, Tul&ram remained in possession of the hills. 
The latter was now growing old, and, in 1828, he enfarusted 
the command of his troops to his cousin Oobind R&m, who, 
after defeating Oobind Chandra's levies, abused the trust 
reposed in him and turned his arms against his patron. 
Tularam fled to Jaantia, but in July 1829, with the aid of a 
Manipuri detachment, lent by Oambhir Singh, he ousted his 
ungrateful oousin, who in his turn fled to Dharampur and 
entered into an alliance with GoUnd Chandra. At this 
stage David Scott induced the Kachari Raja to recognize 
Tularam as the ruler of a considerable tract of country in 
the hills. In spite of this, he soon afterwards instigated 
three separate iekttacks on him, but the Commissioner caused 
tiie persons concerned to be apprehended and confined, and 
thus put a stop to further attempts of the kind. In the rest 
of Oobind Chandra's domain, there was no overt opposition to 
his rule, but he was equally unfortunate in other i^ys. 
During the troubled period which followed the death of 
Krishna Chandra, the Eukis had made constant raids, and 
the south of the district had in parts relapsed into jungle ; 
while the depredations committed by the Burmese had left the 
rest of the country in a state of hopdess destitution. The 
Baja, however, was no sooner restored to the throne thim he 
commenced a series of unsparing exactions on his own people. 
He almost killed the trade between Manipur and Sylhet by 
imposing the heaviest transit dues on all adddes of merchan- 
dise. He behaved most tyrannically towards tiie Manipuris 
who had settled in his territory. Hii tribute also fell into 
arrears. It would, hi^ve been impossible to allow this state 
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ol things to g^ on indefimtely, but in I88O1 before mstters 
haA reached a climax, he died at the hands of a Manipuii 
aetiBflin. He had no descendants, either lineal or adopted, 
and the country was annexed bj a proclamation dated tiie 
14th Aogust 1882, '' in c<miiJianoe; '^ says Pemberton, writing 
three years later, '' with the frequent and earnestly expressed 
wishes of the people/' 
TnUrftm^ Tolftr&m had laid claim to the vacant Bftj, alleg^ing that 
^^trr ' ^^ "^^^ ^^ descendant of an ancient line of princes, anterior 
to that to which the late ruler had belonged, but his preten- 
sions were proved to be groundless and were summarily 
rejected. He was, however, confirmed in tiie possession of 
the g^reater part of the tract assigned to him by Oobind 
Chandra, which was bounded on the south by the Mahur 
river and the Naga hills, on the west by tiie Dojrang, on the 
east by the Dhansiri, and on the north by the Jamuna and 
Doyang. He agreed to give a tribute of four elephants' 
tusks each weighing seventy pounds, but this was afterwards 
commuted to a money payment of Bs. 490. On the other 
hand, he was granted for life a pension of fifty rupees 
a mcmtL He was not given the title of Raja, nor was he 
permitted to deal with criminal matters, other than those of 
a trivial nature ; all serious ofEences were tried by the officer 
in charge of the Nowgong district. 
Arrange* On the annexation of Caohar it was formed into a district 
Sminii- ^^^ head-quarters at Silchar, and was placed in charge of a 
traticm of Superintendent, who was subordinate to the Commissioner 
^'* of Assam. In 1886 it was transferred to the Dacca division, 
and the title of the officer in charge was subsequently changed 
to Deputy Commissioner. By Act V of 1885, Caohar, 
like the Brahmaputra valley, was placed under the juris- 
diction of the High Court of Bengal in civil and criminal 
matters and under that of the Board of Revenue in respect of 
the revenue administration. The first Superintendent was 
Captain Fisher, of the Survey Department, who was described 
by Pemberton as '* an officer of approved ability and great 
local experience.'^ His first care was to cope with the 
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imiptionB of the Knkis. This he did by the expedient of 
settling along the frontier as many Manipnris as possible^ 
who, when supplied with a few firearms, easily kept off the 
Kukis, and so protected, not only themselves, but the less 
warlike Bengalis behind them. 

The advent of good government soon wrought a re- 
markable change in the state of this district, and Pember- 
ton, writing in 18S6, says :— 

** On both banks of the Surma from Badarpar lo Binskindi vilhget 
have again be<m establiihed and the plains which, aix or teren yean ago, 
were wholly deserted and covered with reeds, now present a scene of 
newly-awakened indnsiry and a broad belt of as fine and varied ooltiYation 
as can be foond in any part of Bengal.^ 

At that time the old name Hidimba or Hiramba was 
still in common use, and it appears, instead of the more 
modem designation of Cachar, on a seal used by the Superin- 
tendent in 1885. 

During the unsettled conditions which prevailed for some Annex- 
time after the Burmese war, the Raja of Jaintia encroached j^^^^^ 
considerably on the southern border of the Nowgong district ; 
and between 1830 and 18S2 he was repeatedly called upon to 
remove an outpost which he had established without authority 
at Chappar Mukh, at the confluence of the Kopili and Doyang 
rivers. He evaded compliance, but before any coercive 
measures had been taken a fresh cause of dispute arose. In 
18S2 the Baja of Gobha, in the west of Nowgong, one 
of the petty chieftains dependent on Jaintia, acting under the 
orders of his suzerain, seized four British subjects, three of 
whom were afterwards immolated at the shrine of the Goddess 
K&LL The fourth escaped and gave information of the 
occurrence. At this juncture Raja Ram Singh died, and was 
succeeded by his nephew, R&jindra Singh. For two years 
the Government endeavoured to induce him to give up the per- 
petrators of the outrage, and reminded him of the consequences 
of refusal, and of the solemn warnings which had been 
given on previous occasions, when similar attempts had been 
made op the Uy^s of British subjects in the district of S^lhet 
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The young Baja, howeyer^ was obdumte, and at last, failiiig 
to obtain latkbction, it was resolyed to dispoaBOSB him o£ hii 
territory in the plains. 

On the 15th March 1885 Captain Lister, witii two ecm- 
panies of the Sylhet Light Infantry, took formal posseesioQ 
of Jaintiapor and issued a proclamation annoonmng the 
annexation of the Jaintia parganas to British territory. A 
few weeks later Oobha, in the Nowgong district, waa 
similarly taken oyer by a detachment of the Assam Light 
Infantry. The only income derived by the Baja from his 
possessions in the hills was one he-goat yearly from each 
Tillage^ with a small quantity of parched rice and firewood 
for his annual religious ceremonies; the villagers were also 
bound to cultivate the crown lands. On lus territory in 
the plains being annexed, the Raja professed himself un- 
willing to retain that in the hills, and so this also passed into 
the hands of the British. It was placed under the Poli- 
tical Officer of the Rh&si hillsj and the direct management 
was vested in an Assistant who was stationed at Jowai. The 
hillmen, or Syntengs, were interfered with as little as 
possible ; no revenue was demanded from them and, although 
heinous offences were tried by the Political Ag^nt or his 
Assistant, petty cases, both civil and criminal, were dealt 
with by the local headmen, of whom there were nineteen in all, 
vi§., fifteen dotoii and four iarfidn. Act VI of 1885 was 
passed to provide for the judicial control of the Khisi and 
Jaintia hills. 

The deposed Raja accepted a pension of Rs. 600 a month 

and retired to Sylhet, where the whole of his personal property^ 

valued at more than a lakh and a half of rupees, was made 

over to him. 

Condition At the time of the annexation of the Jaintia parganas 

of people fjiere was a considerable trade in cotton, iron ore, wax, ivory 

paiganas <^d other articles, which were brought down from the hills 

ui 1886. and exchanged for salt, tobacco, rice and goats, but business 

was much restricted by injudicious monopolies and heavy 

transit dues. Moreover, very little money was in ciroulationj 
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and nearly all traneactionB were by means of barter ; '' the 
labourer mostly satisfied the demand against him with labour 
and the producer with produce/' All rents were paid in kind, 
and one of the difficulties experienced by the early British 
administrators of the tract lay in the substitution of money 
for produce rents. Under the native administration it had 
been the custom to remunerate the official staff by grants of 
service lands. Civil suits and criminal cases were referred to 
a mantri or other official, who after hearing the parties and 
their witnesses, made a verbal report to the Raja. The latter, 
on all important occasions, was under the necessity of con- 
sulting tiie Queen Mother, the officers of State and the 
doloii, or chie& of districts. In appointing the latter he had 
to consider the wishes of the people, who were of a very 
independent and rather turbulent disposition.* 

We have seen that, in the beginning of 1832, Purandar Anneza* 
Singh was put in possession of the whole of Upper Assam, ^^ ^^ 
except Matak and Sadiya, on condition of lus paying asingh't 
yearly tribute of half a lakh of rupees. In less than three ^?^^ 
years he began to make default in his payments and begged 
for a considerable reduction in the amount which he had 
agreed to pay. Enquiry showed that, owing to mismanage- 
ment and the general system of corruption which he apparentiy 
encouraged, his revenues had &llen to such an extent that he 
would soon be incapable of paying even one-half of the stipu- 
lated amount. His subjects were oppressed and nusgovemed, 
and his rule was very distasteful to the bulk of the popula- 
tion.t His administration having proved a &ilure in all 
respects, he was deposed and pensioned in October 1888, and 
his territories were placed once more under the direct 
administiution of British officers. They were formed into two 
districts, viM,, Sibpur or Sibs&gar (so called from the place 
selected as the district head-quarters) which included the tract 
south of the old course of the Brahmaputra, and Lakhimpur, 

* This aoooonfc it taken from a f fieport by Captain Fiaher 
Beport by the CommiMioBer at quoted in Pemberton's Emit9rn 
Paooa, niade in the year 1886. Frontier, page SdO* 
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or the pftrt north of the same ri^er. The formal prodamaticm 
giying efEeot to these arrangements was issued in 1839.^ 

McCosh, writing a year previously^ gives the following 
description of this parody on royalty :— 

" The praMnt repreientativs of this onoe powerful djauty (Srtrgadao 
or Lord of HeftTen» as he ii pleseed to oall himaelf) now iwides 
at Jorbit in nmty pomp and tawdrj q^lendour ; hit reeooroet limited to 
thai of a zamindar ; hit namerooi noUlity redooed to iMggarj or to 
exist upon hribery and corraption ; and his kingly oourt (f (nt he still 
maintains bis regal dignity) more resembling the parade of a oom* 
pany of strolling players than anything imposing or sovereign." 

^.of The old Sadiya Khowa Gohain died in 1835 and was 

^ suoceeded by his son. About the same time there was a 
fresh immigration of Kh&mtis from beyond the border. 
Their advent was welcomed by the British authorities^ 
who still reg^arded a fresh Burmese invasion as possible^ 
and whose policy it was to impede it by the settlement of 
friendly warlike tribes along the route which they would have 
to follow. A dispute arose between the new Sadiya Khowa 
Goh&in and the Bar Senapati r^^arding a certain tract 
of land. The British officer at Sadiya, to prevent a coUiBion, 
attached it and told the disputants to appear before him and 
urge their respective claims. The Sadiya Khowa Oohain, in 
defiance of this order^ took forcible possession and refused to 
give it up when called upon to do so ; his post was accordingly 
abolished^ and he was removed to another part of the province. 
The Kh&mtis themselves were left untaxed^ and were still 
allowed to manage their private affairs under their own 
chiefs. But they were deprived of their control over the 
local Assamese, the jurisdiction over whom was thenceforth 
exercised by the Political officer at Sadiya. Their slaves were 
also released, and they suspected the Government of a design 
to tax them and to lower their status to that of the ordinary 
Assamese. Thus, although they shortiy afterwards assisted 
in the operations against the Singphos, as a reward for which 
their late chief was permitted to return from exile, they 

^ In 1858 the pennons pav- families still exoeeded Rs. 12,000 % 
|Ue to Tariops Abom m^blf mon(b. 
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lemamed thenceforth in a state of simmering discontent. In 
January 1839^ this culminated in a treacherous night attack 
on the British garrison at Sadiya. Colonel White^ the Politi- 
cal Agent^ was killed^ and eighty others were killed or 
wounded. A punitive force was at once despatched to Sadiya. 
The insurgents sought refuge amongst the Mishmis. They 
were^ followed up and repeated defeats were.inflicted on them ; 
and in December 1843^ the last of the rebels made their 
submission. Some were deported to Nar&yanpur^ on the 
Dikrang^ in the western part of the district^ and others were 
settled above Sadiya town to form a screen between the 
Assamese and the Mishmis. 

The Bar Senapati, or chief of the Matak country^ after tad of 
nominating his second son^ known as the M&ju Gohiinj ^^^^ 
to succeed him, died in 1839. The specially favourable 
arrangements sanctioned by the British Oovemmentj for the 
term of his own life only, thus came to an end. It was 
proposed to resume a portion of the tract, the inhabitants of 
which had asked to be placed under British rulCi and, in 
the remaining portion, to take a fresh count of the popula- 
tion, and to fix the Government share of the revenue accord- 
ing to the scale originally proposed by David Scott. 
These terms were rejected by the M§ju Goh&in ; they were 
then offered to other members of his family, who also refused 
to accept them, whereupon the British representative, 
Captain Vetch, assumed direct management of the entire 
country. This measure was subsequently approved by the 
Governor General. 

Pensions aggregating seven thousand rupees a year, or 
considerably more than half the total revenue of the estate, 
were awarded to the late Senapati's family, and several 
members of it were given appointments under Government. 

In 1842 a proclamation was issued announcing the 
incorporation of Matak and Sadiya in British territory.* 
Both tracts were added to the Lakhimpur district, the 

• Cdleutta Ga»€tU, 1848, page 083. v 
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Lead-qoifftm of which were tnuiBferred to Dibnig«rh in the 
Mfttak ooontry. From this time the Principal AsBistant 
at Dibrogarh or, as wa shoold now call him, the Deputy 
Commissioner, has generally performed the duties of Politieal 
Agenty"^ with the help, since 1882, of an Asrastant Political 
Officer stationed at Sadiya. 
Forma- A second Sebnndy regiment of six companies, consisting 

^^^ ^ partly of BAbhas and Eacharis from Lower Assam and partiy 
Sebnndy of Do&niyas, or Singpho half-breeds, and other local men 
"**™^*' of low caste, was raised for tiie defence of the newly-acqnmd 
territory. Its head-quarters were at Bangpnr, and it occupied 
the outposts on the Matak frontier. 
Salipt- There were now three regiments in the Brahmaputra 

£lJ^[^ ^£ valley ; the Assam Light In&ntry with head-quarters at 
Aimi Sibsigar, and the two Sebnndy corps, which were stationed at 
|[^^^ Oauhftti and Bangpur respectiyely. The last mentioned was 
disbanded in 1844. Li the same year, the Lower Assam 
Sebundy corps was transferred into a regular regiment, known 
as the 2nd Assam, or K&mrup, Light In&ntry, and later as 
the 4Srd Ourkha Bifles. The let Ai»am Light Infantry, 
which was afterwards moved to Dibrugarh, developed into 
the 42nd Ourkha Bifles, and the Sylhet Light Infantry 
became the 44th ; according to the recent renumbering of 
the regimentB of the Indian Army, the 42nd, 48rd and 44th 
.regiments have become respectively the 6th, 7th and 8th 
Ouridia Bifles. 
Annexa* L^ IS44 the Oovemment of India sanctioned an . iqpplica- 
T^? ^ ^^^ ^^ Tulftr&m Senapati, who died soon afterwards, to trans- 
Senapati B ^^ ^ management of his estate to his two sons, Nokul B&m 
ooim&y. Barman and Brijn&th Barman. They were, however, quite un- 
equal to the task. They quarrelled among themselves, became 
involved in debt and incurred the enmity of the Angftmi 
Nagas, who made frequent raids on the ELachiri villages, 

^ On one ooeasion at least the tinned for some jeers to be ih» 

duties of PoHtioal Agent were Pc^ieal Agent for Sadiya. Thii 

discharged by another officer ; vod anomaloos arrangement wae criti- 

Major Yetoh, after his transfer cized by Milljin his well-known 

from lakhimpnr to Kimrap, oen- report of 1864u 
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which the new managers were nnable to prevent. In one of 
^ these raids eighty-six persons were killed and many more were 
carried off others as slaves. At last^ in 1854, the tract 
was resumed and added to the North Cachar sub-divisionj 
the head-quarters of which were then at Asala, and which^ 
since 18S9, had been an appanage of the Nowgong district. 
When the Naga hills district was constituted in 1866, this 
sub-division was closed and the territory included in it was 
distributed amongst the surrounding districts. It was 
re-estabUshed in 1880 and placed in charge of a junior police 
officer, who was stationed, first at Ghinjong and subsequently 
at Haflong. Liberal pensions were given to the surviving 
members of Tularam's family. 

The strip of level country at the foot of the Himalayas, Baooreiy 
from Darrang westwards, is divided off in native parlance into ^*^ 
a series of Duars, or ^'doors,^' through which access is gained bordering 
to the various passes into the hills. In the direction of ^^^^"^ 
Bhutan there were eighteen of these Dufirs, eleven on the 
frontier of Bengal and Goalpara, and seven, with an area of 
sixteen hundred square miles, in the north of E&mrup and 
Darrang. The former had been annexed by the Bhutias long 
before the British came into possession of Bengal, but the latter 
were held by the Ahoms until Gburinath^s reign, when they 
were surrendered to the Bhutias in consideration of an annual 
tribute'of Rs. 4|785. It was agreed that, so long as this sum 
was paid, the Kamrup Duars were to remain permanently 
with the Bhutias, while those in Darrang were to be 
managed jointly, the Ahoms holding them from July to 
November, and the Bhutias, for the remaining eight months 
of the year. After the British conquest the tribute due by 
the Bhutias gradually fell into arrears, and frequent outrages 
and dacoities were committed in British territory. Various 
punitive measures were taken, but without lasting result. 
It was therefore decided, in 1841, to take over the whole of 
this section of the Duars, and a yearly payment of Rs. lO^OOOi 
or one-third of the estimated revenue at the time, was paid 
to the Bhutan authorities in their stead. This sum was 
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subaeqaentiy merged in one of Bs. 25|000, which was sanctioned 
after the Bhutan War of 1864, when the Da&rs north of 
Oodlpftia and Koch Bih&r were also annexed* Payment is 
now made to the Bhutan representatives by the Commis- 
sioner of Bajshahi at Buxa. East of the Bhutan Duars of 
Darrang is another, known as the Koriapira Buar, which 
was held by certain Bhutia chiefa called S&t Bajbs, whose 
hills form part of the province of Towang, an outlying 
dependency of Lhassa. Here also, there were numerous 
outrages uid disputes until 1848, when the local chiefs ceded 
the Du&r in return for an annual payment of Bs. 5,000, or 
one*third of the supposed revenue, which is handed over to 
them every year at the time of the Udalguri &ir. 
Comma- The same weakness of the central administration which 
bkokmail ^^ ^^ ^ ^^ abandonment of the above Du&rs resulted further 
leriedbj east in the acknowledgment of the right of certain small 
pl^l^^ tribes of independent Bhutias, and of the Aka and Dafla hiU 
men, to levy jpoia, or tribute, in certain villages along the foot 
of their hills. The Haz&rikhowa Akas were thus permitted 
to levy from each house ''one portion of a female dress, one 
bundle of cotton thread and one cotton handkerchief,'^ and 
the rights of the other tribes were similarly defined. The 
inconvenience of permitting these savages to descend annu« 
ally upon the cultivated lands, for the purpose of collecting 
their dues, was very soon felt to be unbearable, and every 
effort was made to induce them to commute their claims for 
a fixed money payment* This was eventually done. At the 
present time a sum of Bs. 1,740 is paid annually to the Bhutias 
of Ch&r Duar ; Rs. 146 to the Thebengia Bhutias ; Bs. 700 to 
the Akas ; Bs. 4,130 to the Daflas ; and Bs. 1,118 to the Miris. 
The As the Bhutias in the north, so also the Khasis in the 

Mubhern gouth, of Kamrup had gradually established themselves in 
Kimrap. the plains ; and the Ahom Viceroy at Gauh&ti, finding that 
he was unable to oust them, had contented himself with 
receiving a formal acknowledgment of the Ahom supremacy. 
This, however, meant very little beyond the exaction of as 
large a sum as possible on the accession of a new chief and 
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the supply of paits when required for the public service. In 
other respects the local chiefs were virtually independent ; and 
they exercised criminal jurisdiction, and even made war on 
one another^ with perfect impunityi or at the worst; subject to 
the payment of a fine as hush-money. On the advent of the 
British these proceedings were speedily put a stop to, but, in 
order to conciliate the chiefs as far as possible, a separate 
court was established for the trial of civil and criminal cases, 
composed of the chiefs themselves and a few of their princi- 
pal functionaries. In lieu of feudal service, and of the 
charges formerly payable by new chiefs at the time of their 
accession, a moderate land assessment was introduced. The 
settlement was made with the chiefs, who were given a large 
share of the net profits, amounting in some cases to fifty per 
cent. Few of them, however, possessed any aptitude for 
business, and they soon fell into arrears ; this led eventually 
to the sequestration of their estates. The special court 
mentioned above was abolished after the extension of the 
Criminal Procedure Code to the province. 

The people whom we call Nagas are known to the The 
Assamese as Naga ; they belong to a diversity of tribes, each ^^^^^ 
speaking its own language and calling itself by a distinctive 
name. The collective designation by which they are known 
to the Assamese seems to be derived, as suggested by Hol- 
combe and Peal, from nok {ef. Sanskrit Loka) which means 
*' folk ^^ in some of the tribal dialects. When strange parties 
meet in the plaios, they are said to ask each other Tern nok e 
or nok if meaning ''what folk are you.'^ The word is 
also found in villi^ names, such as Nokpan, ''people of 
the tree,'' and Nokrang, "people of the sky/' In this 
connection, it is worth noting that the Ehonds call them- 
selves "Kui Loka'' and the Orftons "Ku Nok." The 
lengthening of the first vowd sound in the English render- 
ing of the word " Niiga " is probably due to the old idea that 
it connoted snake worship. 

The hilly tract inhabited by the various tribes known to ^''^^^^ 
us collectivdy as Nagas had never been subjugated by the Swof' 
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the Niga Ahoms, and it was no part of the British policy to absorb it. 
^^ Pemberton and Jenkins marched across the hills from Manipor 
to Nowgong^ butj as it appeared that the opposition of the 
tribesmen would throw great difficulties in the waj of 
maintaining communications bj this route, it was decided 
to leave them to their own devices. Those on the Sibs&gar 
and Lakhimpur frontier, who were accustomed to trade in 
the plains, were easily brought^to book for any misdemean- 
ours they might commit by the simple expedient of closing 
the passes against them. 

The more turbulent Ang&mis were less amenable. For 
some years it was the practice to look to Tular&m and the Baja 
of Manipur to exact reparation for raids committed by them, 
and the tendency was to encourage the latter to extend his 
dominion over the whole area between the Doyang and 
the DhansirL In a treaty executed with Oambhir Singh in 
1833, it was stipulated that '^ in the event of anything hap* 
pening on the eastern frontier of the British territories, the 
Baja will, when required, assist the British Government with 
a portion of his troops.'' This policy proving a &ilure, it 
was abandoned in &vour of one of repression by our own 
troops ; and, between the years 1836 and 1851, ten military 
expeditions were led into the hills. After the expedition of 
1861, when severe punishment was meted out to the offend- 
ing hillmen, it was decided to try the combined effect of non« 
interference in their internal quarrels, of encouraging trade 
when they behaved well, and of shutting them out from the 
neighbouring markets when they gave trouble. The first year 
after the inauguration of this policy witnessed twenty-two 
raids, in which 178 persons were killed, wounded or carried oCE. 
In 1864 an officer was posted to Asalu and aline of frontier 
outposts was established, but they proved of very Uttle use 
and raids continued to be of frequent occurrence. 

At last, in 1866, it was resolved to take possession of the 
Ang&mi country and reclaim its inhabitants from savagery. 
This tract and the watershed of the Doyang were accord- 
ingly formed into a district with head-quarters at Samaguting ; 
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but in 1878 this place was abandoned in favour of Eohima. 
The object in view was to proteet the low land from the 
incondons of the N&gas. It was not desired to extend British 
rale into the interior, but when a footing in the hills had once ' 
been obtained, further territorial expansion became almost 
inevitable. In 1876 the country of the Lhota Nagas, who, 
on several occasions, had attacked survey parties, was annexed, 
and a British officer was posted at Wokha. In 1889, the 
Ao country also was incorporated, with the full concurrence 
of the people, who had claimed protection against the 
onslaughts of the more warlike tribes from across the Dikhu« 
The tendency of the local officers is now to extend their 
control to the trans-Dikhu tribes, and to repress the system 
of head-hunting and of raids and counter-raids which at 
present prevails in that unhappy tract, but the higher 
authorities have declared against any further extension of 
our responsibilities in this direction. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner is, however, authorized to exerdse political control over 
the Eastern Angamis and Somas beyond the south-eastern 
boundary of his district^ by means of an annual tour, in 
the course of which he enquires into and settles their 
inter-tribal disputes. 

After the formation of the new district, the Angamis 
gave no trouble untQ 1877, when they attacked a Eaoha 
Naga village. The people of the offending village refused 
to surrender the raiders, and their villa^ was, there- 
fore, burnt. In October 1878, a more serious outbreak 
occurred. Mr. Damant, the Political Officer, was shot as 
he was attempting to enter the village of Khonoma, and 
some of his escort were also killed or wounded * The 
Angamis then rose in a body and, advancing against Eohima, 
invested it for eleven days. The garriscm was reduced to 
great straits for want of food and water, but Colonel (after* 
wards Sir James) Johnstone arrived in the nick of time with 

•This wss ihetimd officer in fight with the LboU Nftgas in 1670 

8Q«oeM[on> in charge of these hills, and Mr. Carnegy was aeoideotally 

to meet with a violent death, shot by his sentry m 1877* 
Captain Batler had been killed in a 
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9k foroe of 2^000 troops^ sapplied to him by the Baja of Mani- 
poTi and raised the si^^ A campaign against the Angamis 
ensued^ in the coarse of which every one of the thirteen 
TiIlageB which had entered into the hostile coalition was 
either occaided or destroyed. They then submitted and 
agreed to pay revenae^ to supply labour when required^ 
and to appoint for each yillage a headman^ who should be 
responsible for good order and for carrying out the wishes 
of Goyemment« 

Since that date steady progress has been made in the 
establishment of peace and good order^ and in the quiet submis* 
sion of theN&gas to British rule; blood feuds and head hunt- 
ing now survive only in the memory of the older generation 
which is rapidly passing away^ and all disputes that cannot 
be settled by the village elders are brought before the local 
officers for adjudication. 
Intiodae- We have seen that the Q&ro hills were treated as part of 
^^1^ Oodlpftra during the first few years of British rule. At 
rule in this time the Oftros were a terror to the people of the plains. 
mGaro rpj^^ chiefe or zamindars of the marches were expected 
to restrain their incursions^ but it was soon found that their 
tjrranny and exactions were the chief cause of the raids. 
In order to promote the growth of order and civilization, 
it was decided to place the whole tract under a special Civil 
Commissioner. This officer took into his own hand the 
collection of the rents claimed by the ssamindars from 
the (Hro villages and abolished the duties levied by them 
on the hill produce. For the latter they were paid compen- 
sation. Government recouping itself by means of a special 
house assessment on the (Hro villages* For many years 
a policy of non-interference with the hillmen was followed, 
but without much success. The tributary Garos were most 
irregular in paying the promised tribute, and those of the 
interior committed constant raids, which were followed either 
by expeditions or by a blockade of the submontane marts. 
These measures having proved quite ineffectual, it was decided 
to appoint an officer to the charge of the lulls ; and, in 1869, 
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they were formed into a separate district with head-qnarters 
at Tara. This step was rewarded ¥rith immediate suooess^ 
so far as the villages within the administered area were con- 
cerned^ but some of the more remote villages still remained 
uncontrolled. In 1871 and 1872 the latter gave some trouble 
hj attacking surveyors and raiding on some protected Garo 
villages. It was^ therefore^ decided to bring them also under 
subjection^ and this was done without any difficulty in the 
cold season of 1872-78. Three detachments of police marched 
through the country and easily overbore all resistance ; 
responsible headmen were appointed^ the heads taken in recent 
raids were surrendered^ and peaceful administration was estab- 
lished throughout the district. 

At the earliest time of which we have any knowledge the The 
hills lying to the south of the Surma valley were inhabited ^^ 
by various tribes known to the Bengalis by the generic 
name of Kuki. During the early years of the last century 
these were gradually driven northwards into the plains of 
Cachar by the Lushais^ who made their appearance on this 
frontier about the year 1840, The Lushais committed their 
first raid in 1849^ and the punitive expedition which followed 
was so successful that they gave no further trouble until 
1868^ when a series of outrages led to an abortive expedition^ 
which in its turn was followed by further raids. In 1871-72 
two columns marched through the hills and met \rith entire 
success. From that time forward no further breaches of the 
peace occurred on the Assam frontier. In 1889, however, a 
raid was made on the Chittagong border and a number of 
captives were taken. Their release being demanded and 
refused, troops again entered the country. The captives were 
rescued and the chiefs who were responsible for the outrage 
were arrested. It was now decided to put down raids once 
for all by establishing military outposts at Aijal and 
Changsil, in the northern portion of the hills, and at 
Lungleh, in the southern. Political officers were posted to 
Aijal and Lungleh, and the Lushais appeared to have accepted 
the situation when^ without any warning, those near Aijal 
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rose in a body and murdered Captain Browne, tlie Political 
Officer^ who was maroliingi practically unattended, from that 
place to ChangsiL In less than two months, the outbreak 
had been suppressed and the ringleaders arrested and deported* 
Early in 1892 there was an insurrection of the Eastern 
Lushais, but it was quelled \rithout much trouble. From this 
time no further opposition was offered, and the people have 
now settled down quietly as peaceable and law-abiding 
British subjects. 

The southern portion of the hills was at first administered 
by the Bengal Gtoyemment and the northern by the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam, but, on the 1st April 1898, the two 
tracts were amalgamated and placed under the Assam 
Administration. The whole area is now in charge of a single 
officer, who is styled the Saperint^dent of the Lushai hills. 
The internal management of the villages is left to the chiefs 
subject to the general control of the Superintendent and his 
assistants, in whom the administration of civil and onminal 
justice is vested. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

RELATIONS WITH FRONTIER TRIBES. 

This work would be incomplete if it did not contain 
some account of the relations of the British Goyernment 
with the various hill tribes along the frontier^ other than 
those ahready mentioned* To deal with this subject at all 
fully would take up far more space than could be spared. 
Moreover, a complete account down to the year 1883 has 
already been compiled.'^ In the present chapter, therefore, 
the narrative will be conBned to a brief notice of the more 
noteworthy episodes in the history of this frontier. 

The only event of importance in our relations withBhutias. 
the Bhutias is the war of 1864^66 which has been 
alluded to in the last chapter. The quarrel arose on the 
Bengal section of the Bhutan frontier, but, when war. was 
declared, operations were undertaken on the Assam side also* 
Four columns advanced into the lower hills, via*, two from 
Jalpaiguri in Bengal, one from Goalpara, which occupied. 
Bissengiri, and one from Guuhfiti, which took possession 
of Diwangiri At first no serious resistance was encountered ; 
and orders had actually been issued permanently to 
annex the Duars that still remained in the hands of the 
Bhutias, and to break up the field force when, suddenly, almost 
simultaneous attacks were made on the different posts. These 
were repulsed with ease, except at Diwangiri, where the 
defenders suffered some loss, and were cut off from their 
water-supply and from communication with the plains. The 
garrison of this post had been reduced to six companies with 
two guns and some sappers. Colonel Campbell, who was in 

* Historp of the Stations 8ir Alexander Maokenrie, printed 

of Government ioitk the Sill in Calontta in 1884 by the GoTera« 

Trihee (f the North^Eatiem ment of India Press. 
Frontier qf Bengal^ bj the late 
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oommand, oonddered that this force was not strong enough 
to dislodge its assailants, and determined to retreat. He 
OTacnated Diwftogiri at night, bat the main oolomn lost its 
way in the darkness, and a panic set in, in which the gnns 
and many of the wonnded were abandoned and all the bag- 
gage was lost Beinf oroements were hastQy sent up from 
India and, in less than two months, Diw&ng^ was retaken, 
with yery few oasoalties on onr side, bat with ezoessive and 
needless slaaghter of the Bhatlas who were foand within 
the post. This practioaQy oonoloded the war, and since 
that time the Bhatias have giren no serioas trooble. 
Occasional acts of violence have been committed, bat they 
have been the work of individuals, and reparation has, when 
insisted on, been made by the higher aathorities. 
Akas. The Akas, or Hrosso as they call themselves, are divided 

into two sections, whioh are known to the Assamese as the 
H&zari Ehowas, or taxers of a thoasand hearths, and the 
Eop&fibhorS| or cotton thieves. The oommatation of their 
exactions for a fixed money payment has already been 
described. For many years the Kopftschor chief, Tangi or 
Tagi Baja, committed nameroas robberies and morders in 
the plains. In 1829 he was oaptared and imprisoned 
in the Qaah&ti jail. He was released in 1882, when he im- 
mediately resumed his attacks; and three years later he 
massacred the inhabitants of the British village and police out- 
post of B&Upftra. He continued his depredations till 1842 
when he submitted, accepted a small pension, and agreed to 
take np his residence in the plains. The demarcation of 
the boundary in 1874-75 caused some discontent amongst the 
Akas, bat it was not until 1883 that they again gave any real 
trouble. In that year the Kopfisohor chiefs, Medhi and 
Chandi, carried off and detained several native officials. A 
punitive expedition occupied Medhi's village, and recovered the 
captives and some loot, which had also been taken, but it 
did not wait there long enough to force the chiefis to submit. 
A blockade of the frontier followed, but it was not until 1888 
that the chiefs came in and tendered their submission. 
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The Daflasj who occupy the hills to the east of the Akas, BaflM* 
speak a dialect closely allied to that of the Abors and 
Miris. They committed frequent raids prior to 1852^ when 
the fosa qaestion was finally settled, but since then they 
have only twice broken the peace — in 1870 and 1872.'^ On 
both occasions their object was the pursuit of tribal quarrels^ 
and not the plundering of alien inhabitants of the plains. 
As a punishment for the aboye raids a blockade was established* 
This proved ineffectual^ and a military force was sent into the 
hills. The Daflas offered no actiye oppositioui and^ in the 
endj surrendered their captives. 

The Apa Tanangs or Ankas are an offshoot of the Daflas. Apa 
They occupy the valley of the Kali river, at the back of the ^•^•'^g^ 
range of hills which forms the northern boundary of the 
North Lakhimpur sub-division. They were unknown to us 
until comparatively recent times. In 1896 they committed a 
raid in British territory, killing two men and carrying off 
^three captives. A punitive expedition made its way unopposed 
to their principal village and rescued the captives. 

The Miris are found, both in the plains, where they are Mlris. 
peaceable British subjects, and ako in the hills to the north, 
where also they are qmet and inoffensive. They act as a 
channel of communication with the Abors, and from this 
circumstance comes the name by which they are known in 
Assam, which means a *' go-between/^ They have never 
given any trouble. 

The Abors, though speaking the same language, differ Abort, 
greatly from the Miris in character. They are the most ruth- 
less savages on the whole of the northern frontier, and the 

* Their raiding proDentities Ahom troopf. They appear to bave 

were by no means new* and in the meddled ooniiderahly in the interoal 

daya of Anrangzeh, Mohammad affaira of the Ahomi doriog 

Kasim wrote: "The Daflaa are Ganrinftth's reign, and in thenar- 

entirely independent of the Aaeam latire of Captain Wekh'a expedi- 

Raja and plnnder the country eon* tion, we read that at Kali&bar 

tigaooB to their moontaini when* Lientenant Haogregor was Intro* 

ever they find anoppertonlty." We daeed to the ^ prineipal men of the 

have ahfeady seen ,how f recently Daflas, who had eleeted the Bar 

they came into collision with the Gohiin aa their chief." 
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absence of population on the north bank of the Brahmapntrat 
from opposite Dibrngarh to Sadiya^ is dae chiefly to dread 
of their raids. Their designation in Assamese means 
^'independent'^ as contrasted with bori, meaning subject. 
They seem to have remained on friendly terms with oar officers 
until 1848^ when Captain Vetch led a small force into the 
hills to rescue some kidnapped Kach&ri gold washers^ and 
' burnt a village as a punishment for a night attack on his 
camp. Several other raids followed^ but the flrst serious 
outrage did not occur until 1858, when they destroyed a gold 
washers' village only six miles distant from Dibmgarh town. 
A punitive expedition which was sent against them was 
compelled to retreat, and a second one met with very scant 
success. The Abors, thus emboldened, took up a position 
threatening the plains. A third and stronger force entered the 
hills in 1859, and ejected tiiem, and bnmt a number of their 
villages. One section of the Abors then submitted, but another 
section was again on the war path in the following yeaS 
This led to the construction of a load along the frontier and 
the establishment of a line of outposts. The offenders, on see- 
ing these preparations, submitted. During the next few years 
agreements were concluded with the different Abor communi- 
ties, by which they were given an allowance of iron hoes, salt^ 
rum, opium and tobacco so long as they remained on tiieir 
good behaviour. There were no further outrages untfl 1889, 
when four Miris were decoyed across the frontier and mnrdered. 
For this a fine of twenty bison was imposed, and the frontier 
was blockaded pending payment, which was made in less 
than a year. The last disturbance was in 1898 when the 
Abors of all sections became hostile and attacked several 
parties of police. An expedition occupied the principal fior 
Abor villages, after overcoming a good deal of resistance, and 
was followed by a blockade which lasted untQ 1900, when a 
general submission was made. 
Mishmlf. The Mishmis inhabit the country between the Dibong and 
the BraLmakund. There are four main tribes, Chulik&tIL, 
Digaru, Hiju and Bebejia. In 1864, a French missionary 
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reached the confinee of Tibet by way of the Mija oonntry^^ 

' but in ihe following year^ when repeating the visit, he was 
murdered. The crime was punished by a brilliant feat of arms, 
liieatenant Bden led a small body of twenty sepoys and forty 
Khftmti vohmteerB with a few hill porters far into the hills, 
and, after forced marches for eight days in succession, sur- 
prised and captured the offending chief and his village. In 
spite of this, the years that followed witnessed frequent raids. 

' In 1860 the expedient was tried of creating a militia by sup- 
jdying anns to the local Kh&mtis and giving a monthly pay- 
ment of one rupee to all members of this tribe who would 
settle along this section of the frontimr. This proved success- 
ful, and very little trouble has since been given by the 
Mishmis. Two small raids ware reported in 1878. The cul- 

• prits were pursued, but escaped, and no further action was 
tl^cen. In 1899 the fiebejift Mifthmis murdered three Kh&mtis 
and carried off several children. A force was despatched 
against them which, in the fiaoe of great natural difficulties, 
reached the guilty villages, burnt them, atnd recoveared the 
oaptives. One of the raiders was subsequently givra up, and 

' was tried and executed at Sadiya. 

Our relatkms with the Kh&mtis have been dealt witii at Ehimtif. 
sufficient length in the kst chapter, and it will suffice to 
add that, while those round Sadiya pay revenue and are 
subject in all respects to the jurisdiction of tiie local officers, 

•tiiose living on theToigap&ni merely acknowledge all^iance 
to the Briti^ Oovemm^t, and are exempt from taxation and 

'from interference with tiieir internal affairs. The number of 

* Thit idsit ditpoted of the old Kaltai, who are doBcribod tt haTing 

idea that a HlDdn raoa i»to be attained a hiffh degpreeof advanoe- 

ioand fomeirhere ia thii direotioa. rn^nt and oiTuiiatioB." Aooording 

This theory it expounded in the to the same writer, their power far 

following paseage in NenfTille't exceeded that of the Ahomt, and 

paper in th^ AtitUie Bueatcket there was former] j conuBoiiioation 

tor 1828 :— ^* The country to between the two States, 
the eastward of Shot (lo. Tibet) In 1885 Mr. F. J. Needham, 

and North of Badija, extending G.I. B^ and Captain B. H. Ifoles- 

on the plain bejond the mooB- worth also poietrated to Tibet 

tains, is said to be possessed by a through the Mija coantry. 
powerlol n$tioD» caUed folitos er 
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KMrntifl in Sadiya is dwindling; and at the time of the last 
oemniB oolj 1,976 were enumerated there against an estimate 
of 8,980 in 1889. 
Sbgphos. The Singphos, who live, intermixed with the Ehamtis, in 
the eountry watered hj the Bori Dihing, the Noft Dihing and 
the Tengap&ni, which formerly belonged to the Ahoms, are 
merely an outlying section of their tribe. Their real home is in 
the hilly country between the Chindwin river and the Patkai, 
where tiiey areoftlled as K&khyens. The name by which they 
are known on the Assam frontier is simply the tribal word for 
man. They made tiieir appearance on the outskirts of 
Assam during the Mo&mari& rebellions. Their attacks on the 
Assamese and the subsequent release of their slaves by 
Captain Neufville have already been described. 

This measure struck a severe blow at their prosperiiy, and 
the feelings of resentment which it kindled led to a series 
of risings. The last took place in 1848, and was shared in, 
not only by all the Singphos on the Assam border and 
by others from the direction of Burma, but also by a 
certain number of Sh&ns and Burmese. It was believed to 
have been fomented by the Tipftm Baja, a scion of the 
Ahom royal family, whose sister had married the king of 
Burma, 'and who had been appointed by that monarch to be 
Oovemor of Hukong with, it was said, instructions to take 
advantage of any opportunity that might arise for invading 
Assam. No time was lost in marching troops against them. 
The war dragged on for months, but it ended in the capture 
of the chieb who had instigated the rebellion, and in the 
complete submission of the Singphos. Since then tiiey have 
shown no disposition to give trouble. Their pacific attitude 
in recent times is attributed by some to their now universal 
habit of eating excessive quantities of opium, which, it is 
said, has sapped their energy and robbed them of their old 
warlike proclivities, 
^ftem The Nfigas of the N&ga Hills district have abeady been 

^^ noticed at sufficient length, but certain tribes sharing this 
designation are found further east^ far beyond its 
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boundary* From the Dikhu to the Tir&p, an affluent of the 
Buri Dihingj the Naga tribes along the frontier are distin- 
guished by the names of the passes through which they de- 
scend to the plains, such as N&msangifti Jobok&i T&blungiaj 
Assiringia, etc. They carry on a considerable trade in cotton 
and other hill producCj which they exchange for salt and 
rice; and they are easily kept in order by preventing them 
from visiting the plains, when guiliy of misconduct, untQ 
reparation has been made. They quarrel amongst them-^ 
selves, but it has never been our policy to meddle with their 
domestic feuds. Behind them are otiier tribes of whom we 
have little knowledge, except that some of them come down 
in the ¥rinter months to work on the tea gardens. Further 
east, as far as the P&tkfii, there are various Nftga tribes who 
are in complete subjection to the Singphos, and who seem to 
be quite harmless and inoffensive. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

IMPORTANT EVENTS OF RECENT TIMES. 
Tb* Thi great Sepoy Mutiny of 1867 left Asmm almoBt 

/|[?^^ untouched. The situation was at times by no means free 
▼alley. from danger ; and the oomparatiye immunity which this part 
of India enjoyed was due very largely to the watchfulness 
and resource displayed by the ciril and military officers on 
the spot. Shortiy before the first outbreak Mr. AOeUi ol 
the Board of Bevenue, had been deputed to visit the Khisi 
and Jaintia hills ; and the Lieutenant-Oovemor, Sir Frederick 
Hallidayj took adyantage of his presence at Cherrapnnji^ 
then the capital of that district^ to place him temporarily 
in charge of the Eastern Frontier^ including Sylhet and 
Cachar. Exaggerated stories of the fall of the British 
power caused some excitement amongst the Khftsi chiefs^ 
and the ex-Baja of Jaintia began to intrigue ¥rith some 
of them with a view to the reooyery of his lost possessions. 
Mr. Allen thought that to cause his arrest would inyest the 
matter with undue importance; he therefore contented 
himself with ordering him to reside in Sylhet town^ where he 
would be under the eye of the British authorities. In 
Noyember 1867, the three companies of the 84th Native 
Infantiy stationed at Chittagong mutinied and, after burning 
their lines, breaking open the jail and plundering the treasury, 
marched in the direction of ComiUa ; they then turned ofE 
into the jungles of Hill Tippera, whence tiiey subsequentiy 
emerged in the south-east of the Sylhet district. Their 
intention was to push on, through the south of Cachar, into 
Manipur. As soon as Mr. Allen heard of their movements 
he determined to intercept them. Under his orders Major 
Byng, the Commandant of tiie Sylhet Light Infantry 
(now the 8th Gurkha Rifles), set out with about 160 often 
and reached Fert&bgarh, some eighty miles distant^ in the 
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short spaoe of thirtj-six hours. Theo^ hearing that the 
rebels were expected shortly to pass through Lata^ twenty- 
eight miles away^ he made a night march and arrived there 
early next morning. The rebels^ numbering about two 
hundred, came up soon afterwards. They tried by taunts and 
solicitations to pervert the Hindustanis, who formed half the 
detachment, but the only answer they received was a 
steady fire, which put them to flight with a loss of twenty- 
six killed. Major Byng was also killed. His successor in the 
command did not thmk it advisable to follow them into 
the jungle, but a few days later, after entering the Cachar 
district, they were attacked by another detachment of the 
Sylhet Light In&ntry under Lieutenant Boss, and were again 
put to flight. They still headed for Manipur, and were 
joined by some Manipuri princes, pretenders to the B&j, 
with a few followers. They were repeatedly attacked, boih 
by the regular troops and by Kuki scouts, who received a 
reward for each mutineer whom they killed ; and at last, 
of the whole number that left Chittagong, only three or 
four escaped death or capture. 

When the news first reached Calcutta of the arrival 
of the mutineers in Sylhet, several companies of a British 
regiment were sent thither, but they returned to Dacca as 
soon as it was found that the local regiment was thoroughly 
lojraL The services of the latter and of Mr. Allen were 
repeatedly acknowledged by the Lieutenant-Oovemor. 

There was a large number of Hindustani sepoys in (h) Brab- 
the 1st Assam Light Lifantry, then stationed at Dibrugarh, as in«pnte 
well as in a local artillery corps. There was also a consider- 
able, though smaller, number of these upcountry men in the 
2nd Assam Light In&ntry which was quartered at Oauh&ti, 
Li September 1867 An uneasy feeling began to disj^ay itself 
among the men of the Dibrugarh raiment, owing to letters 
received by some of the Hindustani sepoys from Shahabfid, 
where many of them had been recruited; and some of them 
were found to have entered into a consjoracy with the Saring 
Baja, a scion of the Ahom royal ^umily who resided at 

w2 
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Jorh&t. Colonel Hannay^ the Commandant^ at once deprived 
the Hindustani members of the regiment of the opportonity 
for communication with eadi other, and for combinaticmi 
by sending them to the small outlying outposts, .while he 
concentrated in Dibmgarh the loyal Gurkhas and the 
hillmen attached to the corps. The S&ring Baja was a 
mere boy, and a complete tool in the hands of his Dewan, 
Manirftm Dutt, who was at this time in Calcutta. The Baja 
was placed under arrest and, on his house being seardied, 
treasonable letters were discovered from Manirftm. The latter 
was arrested in Calcutta, and, after being detained there 
for some weeks, he was sent up to Assam, where he was 
tried, convicted and executed. Four other ringleaders in the 
plot were placed on their trial, of whom one was hanged and 
three were saitenced to long terms of transportation. When 
tidings of the conspiracy reached Calcutta, three companies 
of the naval brigade, eadi numbering a hundred men, were 
sent in succession to Oauh&tL These prompt measures pre- 
vented further trouble. The thanks of Oovemment were 
conveyed to all concerned, including Colonel Jenkins, the 
Commissioner, Captains Bivar and Holroyd, the Principal 
Assistants of Dibrugarh and Sibsftgar, and Colonel Hannay, 
the Commandant of the 1st Assam Light Infantry. 
Tbe Jain- Mr. Allen, the Member of the Board of Bevenue, whose 
tia reM- yjg^^ ^ j^q Ehftsi and Jaintia hills has abeady been alluded to, 
1860—62. came to the conclusion that the Syntengs should be required to 
contribute something to the general revenues in acknowled^ 
ment of the supremacy of the Government. He was of opinion 
that a light and judicious taxation would conduce to ike pre- 
servation of tranquillity and good order in the Jaintia hills, 
and referred, as an example, to the Hos of Singbhum who, it 
was asserted, by virtue of a moderate taxation, had become 
less turbulent and aggressive, and more thrifty, diligent and 
submissive to the authorities. His advice was followed, and 
in 1860 a house-tax was imposed* A few months later the 
hillmen broke out in open rebellion, but a large force of troops 
was at hand, and before the revolt could make any head, it 
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was stamped out, and the villagers were awed into apparent 
sabmission. Measures were then taken for the improye* 
ment of the administration. The powers of the dolois were 
increasedi bnt they^were made liable to dismiBBal for miscon- 
duct^ and were required to report all criminal offences to the 
police. 

Unfortunately^ at this juncture^ it was decided that the 
Jaintia hills were to be treated in the same way as other 
parts of British India in respect of the levy of the new 
income-tax, and 810 persons, including all the leaders of the 
people, were assessed with an aggregate tax of Bs. 1,259. It 
was paid the first year without overt opposition, but the 
discontent which it engendered, following closely on the 
imposition of the house^tax, coupled with rumours of further 
imposts and the offensive conduct of the police, led to a fresh 
outbreak in January 1862. The police station at Jowai 
was burnt to the ground ; the garrison of sepoys was besieged, 
and all show of British authority was swept away. In 
order to quell the revolt, two regiments of Sikhs and an 
elephant battery were moved into the hills, but the Syntengs, 
though armed only with bows^and arrows, fought bravely for 
their independence. Their chief defence, like that of most 
tribes on this frontier, consisted in a series of stockades, one 
behind the other; and the paths leading to their villages 
were thickly planted with pdnJiSf or little bamboo spikes, 
stuck into the ground like caltrops. 

The operations were tedious and harassing. At the end 
of four months the rebellion seemed to have been put down, 
but it soon broke out again with greater fury than before ; 
and it was not until November 1868, when every glen and 
jungle had been searched out by our troops and police, that 
the last of the insurgent leaders surrendered and the pacifi- 
cation of the hills was completed. It was decided that the 
house-tax should be retained, but in other respects everything 
possible was done to make the Syntengs contented wii^ 
British role. Roads were constructed ; schools were opened ; 
the interference of the regular police was reduced to a 
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minimTim ; the pec^Ie were giren the right to deet their 
doM$, and toformjNmeAajftf^fcMrthe trial of civil and criminal 
oaaea ; and lastly^ the Eniopean oflSoer Btaticned at Jowai 
waf required to qualify in the Khisi language and to yisit 
ereiy village in his jorisdiction at least once a year. 
PkohiU- The inhabitants of the Brahmaputra valley were £<»> 
^ ^ merly addicted to the use of opium to a degree unkno¥m 
^1^^. anywhere else in India. The poppy was grown by the 
people themselves. When the heads had reached the proper 
siiCi diagonal incisions were made and the juice was collected 
on strips of doth^ about two inches broad, which, when fully 
saturated and dried, were rolled up in little bundles and 
kept till required for use. It is not known when the drug 
was first introduced into Assam. In a report written for 
Mill by the ^d^Dewan of Baja Purandar Singh, it is said 
that it was first cultivated in the reign of Baja Iiakshmi 
Singh, butthatthe area sown with it was strictly limited 
until the Burmese overthrew the old Ahom institutions. 
We know, however, that it was already in fairly common 
use in 1798, when Captain Welsh found the Baja, Oaurin&th, 
so completely abandoned to the opium habit that he was otbeai 
quite incapacitated for the transaction of public business. 
A few years later David Scott remarked on the enormous 
quantity of opium c<msumed by the inhabitants. The wide- 
spread and immoderate consumption of the drug was noticed 
by Bobinson and other writers, including Mill, who, in I8689 
said that " three-f ourths of the population are opium-eaters, 
and men, women and children alike use the drug.'^ Mill 
held that its excessive use was the greatest barrier to improve- 
ment which it was within the power of Government to 
remove, and he quoted with approval t^e opinion of a late 
Judicial Commissioner of Assam ''that sometliing should be 
done to check the immoderate use of the drug, and to rescue 
atleast the rising generation from indulgence in a luxury 
which destroys the constitution, enfeebles the mind and 
paralyies industry.'^ 

Although convinced of its injurious effects, when taken in 
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exoee», Mill was by no means disposed to prevent the people 
firom having any opium at iail. '^ Its use/^ he 8aid> ^'hasj with 
many, almost become a necessary of life, and in a damp 
dimate like Assam, it is perhaps beneficial if taken with 
moderation.'^ He recommended that, while home culti- 
vation should be prohibited, opium should be issued to all 
the treasuries in Assam, for sale to persons who might require 
it, at a price which, though not prohibitive, should be suffi- 
oiently high to act as a deterrent on its excessive consumption.* 
This plan was adopted, and it has met with marked success. 
During the forty years for which the system has been in 
vogue the price of the drug has graduidly been raised until 
it is now more than double the amount originally fixed ; its 
consumption has steadily declined, and there are now com- 
paratively few men who take it to marked excess, while it is 
seldom, if ever, consumed by women or children. 

In 186S the officers appointed to carry on the adminis- Staff of ^ 
tration of the Brahmaputra valley were the Commissiono*, ^^ma^ 
who was assisted by a Deputy Commissioner, both stationed patn 
at Qauhati, a Principal (or Senior) Assistant in charge of ^^^• 
each of the six districts, three junior assistants, and ei^t 
sub-«8sistants. There was also a separate civil judicial 
establishment consisting of a principal sadr amin, six sadr 
amins and seventeen munsifa. Four of the sub-assistants 
were stationed at the outlying sub-divisions of Barpeta» 
Tesspur, North Lakhimpur and Qol&ghat. The pay of the 
Commiasioner was Bs. 2,000 per mensem ; four of the 
Principal Assistants drew Bs. 1,000, and two, Bs. T60 ; the 
junior assistants got Bs. 600 and ihe sub-assistants Bs. 350. 
The maximum remuneration of the sadr aming and 
munsifs appears to haye been Bs. SOO and Bs. 100 a month, 
respectively. 

* Hie naoettitj for some soeli vsntiva measures that mi^ht be 

aotionhad long been recoffnixed; taken in British territory, *« ifebeiBg 

and in the tresty made with Poreii* notorione that the quantity <n 

dar Singh, when be wat installed as opium pfodnoed in Aamm is the 

Baja ofUpper Assam, it was stipn* eaose of many miseries to the 

lated that 1m irikoald adopt all pie- inhaUtants." 
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The Principal AmtantB and two of the three junior 
assistantB were military offioens. Theee officers were for many 
yean recroited from the etaff of the Aflsam regimented 
to yfihom a pledge was given that they should have a 
preferential claim to the pott of jnnior assistanti if duly 
qualified by character and knowledge of the local langni^^es. 
In 1801 the designations of the officers serving under the 
Commissioner were changed; the Deputy Commissioneri 
whose powers were those of a District and Sessions Judge, 
was thenceforth known as the Judicial Commissioner ; the 
Principal Assistante became Deputy Commissioners; the 
junior assistante^ assistant commissioners*; and the sub* 
assistante, extra assistant commissioners. The separate 
estabHshment of sadr amins and munsifs was abolished 
in 1872, when some of these officers were made extra 
assistant commissionerB, and the officers of the ordinary 
district steff were inyested with civil powers; the Deputy 
Commissioners became Sub-Judges and ihe assistant and 
extra assistant conunissioners were inyested witii the powers 
of a munsif . At first several of the sub-divisional officers 
exercised the powers of Sub* Judge^ but after a short time 
they were placed on the same footing as other assistant 
and extra assistant commissioners. 
Language For more than ten years after the annexation, Assam- 
^/^ ese was the language of the Courte in the Brahma- 
putra valley proper, but it was then superseded by Bengali, 
which also became the medium of instruction in the schools* 
The natives protested loudly and often, but for a long time 
without any result. It was not until Sir George Campbell 
became lieutenant-Oovemor of Bengal that Assamese 
was restored to the position which it ought never to have 
lost. This is not the place to review the old argument 
as to whether Assamese is a distinct language or merely 
a dialect of Bengali. It may be pointed out, however, that 
the possession or otherwise of a separate literature is 

* Amottgit the natives the As- or ware, until reoentljt often known 
oftant C^nmitnonen are still, as '< Junior SfthiW 
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generally regarded as one of the best tests toapply, and that, 
if this be taken as the criterion, Assamese is certainly entitled 
to rank as a separate language. Assamese is believed to haye 
attained its present state of development independently of , 
and earlier than, Bengali ; and it is the speech of a distinct 
nationality which has always strenuously resisted the efforts 
which have been made to foist Bengali on it. 

In 1860 the general Codes of Civil and Criminal Froce- Extension 
dure were extended to the Brahmaputra valley, and in 1862 ^^^^t!) 
the Indian Penal Code came into force propria viffore* These . 
enactments superseded the special Assam Code, which had 
been drafted in 1887 and revised ten years later, but there 
was still great uncertainty as to the operation of the other 
laws in force in BengaL These laws, as a rule, contained no 
local extent dause, and the general opinion of Assam officers 
seems to have been that they were not actually in force, and 
needed only to be followed in the spirit ''as far as applicable.^' 
A very similar state of affairs prevaQed in Cachar, but not 
in Sylhety which at this time was regarded as an integral 
part of Bengal and, as such, was subject to all its laws and 
regulations. 

Since about 1870 all legislative enactments have been 
provided with a clause showing precisely how and where 
they are to operate. The difficulty in respect of the earlier 
enactments which did not contain these particulars was met 
in 1874 by the passing of two Acts — The Scheduled Districts 
Act, XIV of 1874, and the Laws Local Extent Act, XV 
of 1874. The latter enactment was designed to specify the 
laws which were in force in India generally, except in cer- 
tain backward tracts, which were described as ^'scheduled 
districts.'^ The Scheduled Districts Act gave power to Oov- 
emment to declare by notification in the Ghusette what 
laws were in force in such districts, and to extend to them 
any enactments in force elsewhere which it might seem desir* 
able to bring into operation. The whole of Assam^ including 
Sylhet, was classed as a '' scheduled district " and all doubts 
as to what laws are, and what laws are not, in force, have 
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now been remored by a lerifis ol notifioatioiis under the 
Sohedaled DiBtriots Act The effect of theee notifiostionB 
has be^ to jdaoe the pkinfl of Aseam in muoh the same legal 
position as other parts of India. 
Ixolaiion ^he inhabitants of the hilly traeto, howeyer, were not yrt 
traflU ioited f OT the elaborate legal rales laid down in the procedure 
from ibe oodes and in several other enaetmente of the same dasSj and 
1^ they had to be gorerned in a simpler and more personal 
manner than those of the more ciyQized and longerHMttled 
districts. It was, theref <»e| provided by the Frontier TraotB 
Regulation^ II of 1880^ that the operation of unsuitable laws 
might be barred in all tiie hill districts, in the North Cachar 
sub-diyisioni the Mikir hills tract in Nowgong and the 
Dibrugarh frontier tract in Lakhimpur. By orders issued 
under this Begulation the tracts in question have been 
excluded from the operation of tiie oiactments relating to 
criminal procedure,* stamps, court-fees, registration and 
transfer of property ; and a simpler system of administer- 
ing justice in ciril and criminal matters has been jvescribed 
by rules framed under the Scheduled Districts Act In these 
tracts the Head of tiie Local Administration is the chief 
appellate authority in civil and criminal cases, and the 
High Court possesses no jurisdiction except in criminal 
oases against European British subjects ; the Deputy 
Commissioner exercises the combined powers of Judge and 
District Magistrate, and the Assistant and Extm Assistant 
Comnussioners the powers of magistrates and munsifs ; petty 
cases, botii civil and criminal, are dealt with by village 
tribunals, presided over by headmen chosen by the people 
tiiemsdves, whose procedure is free from all legal techni- 
calities. 

The Eastern Duftrs in Goftlp&ra are also administered, in 
civil matters, in accordance with rules undw the Scheduled 
Districts Act, in lieu of the Civil Procedure Code which is 
not in force there. 



• Tbe OiTil PfooednreCode nerer WMi hi fofse ia tiis hill ditkicli. 
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The unrestricted intercourse which formerly existed between Inner 
British subjects in Assam and the wild tribes living across the ^^^t^ 
frontier frequently led to quarrels and^ sometimes, to serious dis* 
turbanoes. This was especially the case in connection with the 
traffic in rubber brought down by the hillmen^ for which there 
was great competition. The opening out of tea gardens 
beyond the border-line also at times involved the Govern- 
ment in troublesome disputes with the frontier tribes in their 
vicinity. 

In order to prevent th^ recurrence of these difficulties, 
power was given to the local authorities by the Inner Line 
Regulation of 187S to prohibit British subjects generallyi or 
those of specified dasses, from going beyond a certain Une, 
laid down for the purpose, without a pass or license, issued by 
the Deputy Commissioner and containing such conditions as 
might seem necessary. As it was not always convenieit to 
define the actual boundaiy of the British possessions, this 
line does not necessarily indicate the territorial frontier, but 
only the limits of the administered area ; it is known as the 
'^ Inner Line '^ and, being prescribed merely for the above 
purpose, it does not in any way decide the sovereignty of the 
territory beyond. Such a line has been laid down along the 
northern, eastern and south-eastern borders of the Brahma* 
putra valley. There was also formerly an Inner Line on 
the Lushai marches, but it has been allowed to fall into 
desuetude since our occupation of the Lushai hills. Planters 
are not aOowed to acquire land beyond the Inner Line, 
either from Government or from any local chief or tribe. 

The Inner Line B^ulation was the first law pro- Meaning 
mulgated in Assam under the authority conferred by the of term 
Statute 88 Vict, Chapter 8, which gives to the executive tiMi/^' 
government of India a power of summary legislation for 
backward tracts. Such laws are called Regulations to dis« 
tinguish them from the Acts, or laws passed after discussion 
in the L^islative Council. 

The inoonveniCTLce of governing Assam as an appanage of ^o^m^ 
the unwieldy province of Bengal had long been recognized, th^ q[^^ 
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Commif It wb8 remote and difficult of aoeess^ and £ew Lieutenant- 
2i?!| Governors ever visited it The local conditions were alto- 
gether diilerent from those which prevailed in Bengal^ 
and were quite unknown to the officers responsible for the 
government of that province, who had not the time, even 
if they had the inclination, to make themsdves acquainted 
with them. But the patronage was valuable, and proposals 
for ito severance were always vigorously opposed until Sir 
George Campbell became the Lieutenant-Governor. That 
strenuous officer, though he took a greater personal interest in 
this out-of-the-way tract than any of his predecessors had 
done, speedily became convinced of the impossibility of 
carrying on the administration of Bengal on the system 
which then prevailed. He was strongly of opinion that the 
position of the Bengal Government should either be raised, by 
amalgamating the Board of Revenue with it, or lowered, 
by lopping ofE some of ite more remote territories. The 
Government of Lodia preferred the latter altemativei to 
which Sir George Campbell assented ; and, on the 6th February 
1874, the districts which now form the province of Ajasam, 
with the exception of Sylhet and of tracts subsequently 
acquired, were separated from the Government of Bengal and 
formed into a Chief Commissionership. On the 12th Sep- 
tember of the same year Sylhet was incorporated in the new 
province. 

Lieutenant-Colonel B. H. Eeatinge, V.C, C.S.I., was 
appointed the first Chief Commissioner. By Acts VIII 
and XII of 1874 the legal powers which were previously 
vested in the Lieutenant-Governor or the Board of Bevenue, 
Bengali were transferred to the Governor General in Council, 
who was at the same time authorized to delegate all or any of 
them to the Chief Commissioner. The powers so delegatedi 
combined with those conferred by the General Clauses 
Act, which vests in the Chief Commissioner the powers 
of a Local Government in respect of Acte of the Imperial 
Council passed since the year 1874, practically placed the 
Chief Commissioner in the position of a Local Government in 
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respect of all legislative enaotments in force in the province.* 
By Resolntions of the Government of India dated the 12th 
May and 18th December 1874^ the new Administration was 
provided with a separate stafE of Deputy and Assistant 
Commissioners and other oflScers required to carry on the 
revenue and judicial business of the country. Since then 
the term Assam, which had originally been applied to the 
tract of country ruled by the Ahoms, and was subsequently 
used with reference to the area under the control of the Com- 
missioner of Assam, i.e., the six districts of the Brahmaputra 
valley, has been given a wider signification, and is now used 
as the designation of the whole territory which was included 
in the Chief Commissionershipj indu^mig the Surma valley, 
the hill districts and Manipur, The officers who have filled 
the post of Chief Commissioner are noted below :— 

Col B. H. KeatiDge, V.C.» CSX 

8ir B.C. Bajl«7t K.C^.I. 

SirCA Bniott;,E.O.S.L 

Sir W. B. Ward, K.CJ3.I. 

Sir D.Fitzpatriok, K.O.8.I. 

Sir J. WestiUnd, E.O.S J. 

Mr. J. W. Qainton, O.S.L 

Sir W. B. Ward, KO^.I. 

Sir H. J. B. Cotton, K.OiLI. 

Hon'ble Mr. J. B. Fuller, 04SLL, 0.1 J!. 

In addition to the above, there were several short officiat* 
ing appointments, vis., Sir William Ward in 1888, Brigadier- 
General CoDett, C,B., in 1891, Sir Charles Lyall, K.C.S.L, in 
1894, Mr, Puller in 1900 and Mr. C. W. Bolton, aSJ., in 
1903. 

The earlier British administrators of Assam included BiBdmi^ 
several men of great ability and energy ; and the preliminary <^<}ffi|Biaf 

Statute 88Tio., dap.a^M uvjAj^^^ 
proprio fngare, or haTO betn 
deolared in foroe under aeotion 8 of 
the Sehednled DIttriett Aot, or baye 
been extended to tbe proyinoe 
under seotion 6 of the eaid Aet or 
nnder some power of extension 
oontuned in the enactment itself. 



.1874 to 1878. 
.1878 to 1881. 
. 1881 to 1885. 
. 1886 to 1887. Officiating. 
. 1887 to 1889. 
• 1889. 

.1889tol89L 
. 1891 to 1896* 
. 1896 to 1908. 
1903. 



* The lawa in foroe in Aieam 
indnde raob Statotee of tbe Im- 
perial Parliament, old Ben^ Be- 
gnlationa of tbe Governor of Fort 
WiUiam» Aete of tbe Governor 
General in Oonneil, Aete of tbe 
Lieatenant-GoTemor of Bengal in 
Oonnoil and Begolatjoni under 
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amuigemenii which thqr made for the goremment of tibe 
country were exceHent. But m time went by, and the people 
settled down contentedly under British rcd^ the administia- 
tion was allowed to ran in a groove. The district officers, 
as we have seen, were in almost all cases military officers 
transferred from the local regiments to civil emjdoy, and, 
so long as their orders were not openly floated and the 
revenue was collected with fair panctoality, they left meet 
things in the hands of their subordinates and troubled them- 
selves but little with the details of district work. 

Colonel Pollock, who went to Assam shortly before the 
formation of the Chief CommissionerBhip, had a very poor 
opinicm of the manner in which the province was govaned 
at that time. According to him the Commissioner, constantly 
thwarted by the higher authorities, who resided nine hundred 
miles away and were quite ignorant of local conditions^ ''soon 
became disgusted, and contented himself with drawing his 
salary,'^ while '' generally the officials in Assam knew very 
litfle of the country. The Commissioner confined himself 
to the river, went perhaps to Udalguri at the time of the fair, 
and visited Shillong, but knew nothing of the interior of 
the country. The I}q)uty Commissioners went year after 
year along certain routes, where everything was prepared for 
them ; but even they knew nothing of the interior of the 
country/** 

The free and easy methods of former times are well 
illustrated by McCodi's account of the jails. The prisoners 
were all put in irons, but there was very little discipline, and 
they were given an allowance of tluree pice a day, with 
which they purchased their own provisions from traders in 
the jail bazar. '' Many of the prisoners,** he says, '' lead 
rather a happy life and consider themselves as Company's ser* 
vants. They take as much pains to burnish thdb: irons as 
they would a bracelet, and would not choose to escape though 
they had an opportunity.** On more than one occasion 

* 8]p^t in JBrititk But mm, J sum, ete^ YoLII» pages CI and 78. 
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undetected burglaries were traced to conyicts in the jail^ who 
were let out at night by the jailor^ and shared with him their 
fli-gotten gains. 

The formation of Hke Chief Commissionership led to a ImpioT«- 
marked improvement in the goyemment of the province. J^^^ 
The Commission was strengthened by the addition of a iiiid«r the 
number of trained civilians from Bengal^ and the proceedings ^^ . 
of the local officers were more closely and efficiently super- ia<mm. 
vised. Every branch of the administration was overhauled^ 
and many necessary reforms were introduced. Special enact* 
ments were drafted to provide for local needs^ and the 
uncertain maze of incomplete and conflicting executive instruo* 
tions was replaced by dear and precise rules^ framed undw 
these enactments and deriving therefrom the force of law. 

One of the first improvements brought about undw the Fonn- 
new rigime was the introduction of the sub«divisional system ^^^Jl^ 
into the Sylhet district, which had previously been adminis- tab-dlTi- 
tered entirely from the head-quarters station. It was clearly ^^^"^ 
impossible^ in this way^ to deal adequately with the require- 
ments of a tract containing a population of two millions, and 
possessing a most difficult and complicated system of land 
tenures, and in which the communications were so bad that 
many parts were almost inaccessible at certain seasons of the 
year. To remedy this state of afbtirs, four outlying sub- 
divisions were formed, viM., Sun&mganj, Habiganj^ Maulvi 
Bazar and Karimganj, and a separate officer at head-quarters 
was told off to deal with the Jaintia parganas. It is now 
possible for the people in all parts of the district to obtain 
justice, pay in their land revenue, and transact other business 
with the officers of Government within a reasonable distance 
of their own homes^ and for the officers to obtain an adequate 
knowledge of the local conditions prevailing in the areas 
which they have to administer. 

Por some years the Chief Commissioner had no Commis- q^ 
sioner to assist him, but the steady increase of work rendered Jndp 
it more and more difficult for him to perform efficiently his bm^ui. 
duties as head of the administration and, at the same time, to patra 
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^rtUtfj exeroise direct control over the proceedings of the district 



?^J* officers. Accordingly,inl880,he was relieved of these dntiefl 

and Com- in the districts of the Brahmapntra valley bj the Judicial 

miwioiiiff . Commissioner or^ as he was now called, the Judge, of those 

districts, who was invested with the powers exercised by a 

Commissioner of a Division in BengaL 

Aispa- In the coarse of time, the constant elaboration of the 

Judge it system of administration, oonpled with the increase of work 

anointed, ccmseqnent on the growth of the tea gardens and of the 

immigrant popolaticm, made the two-fold duties of the 

Judge-Commissioner too heavy for one man to perform ; and 

in 190S the appointment was split up and a separate officer 

was appointed as Judge. There being now a whole-time 

Judge, the Deputy Commissicmers have been relieved of tiie 

special powers which they formerly exarcised under sections 

80 and 84 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

In the Surma valley there is a District and Sessions 
Judge of Sylhet, who is also Sessions Judge of Cachar; 
the functions of District Judge in the latter district are 
exercised by the Deputy Commissioner, who is also em- 
powered under sections 80 and 84 of the Code of CriminiJ 
Procedure. 
Forma- In the early days of British rule, the protection of the 

^Urv ^^^^ ^'^^ wholly in the hands of the military authorities ; 
pdiM but, as greater precautions were taken to prevent raids, the 
P ^*^ ^ ' "* ' outposts to be garrisoned became too numerous for the limited 
number of troops available, and some of them were entrusted 
to the district police. The latter force was divided into two 
parts, the one part being unarmed and performing duties of a 
purely civil nature, while the other was armed and was 
employed, partly in guarding jails and treasuries and in fur- 
nishing escorts, and partly in manning some of the frontier 
outposts. In 1879 there were four regiments in the province, 
who held fourteen outposts^ and about 2,200 armed police, 
distributed over ten districts and entrusted with the defence 
of thirty-five outposts. It was proposed by the Chief Com- 
missioner! Sir Steuart Bayley, to raise the strength of 
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ihe armed police to three thousand men and to entnut 
tl^m with all frontier outpost duiy^ thereby relieving the 
military, whose strength he thought might then be some* 
what reduced. The outcome of this proposal, as revised by 
his succeasor. Sir Charles Elliott, after consultation with the 
Commander-in-Chief, was that the armed police were entirely 
separated from the civil. Instead of being scattered over ten 
districts, they were collected at four centres and formed into 
r^^ular '' Military Police ^^ battalions, drilled and disciplined 
on the regimental system, and commanded by junior officers of 
the Indian Army. An additional battalion was formed after 
the annexation of the Lushai hills. There are now five of 
these corps with head-quarters at Dibrugarh, Silchar, Eohima, 
Tara, and AijaL The total strength slightly exceeds three 
thousand* The men are mainly Gurkhas and Meches, and 
they are enlisted subject to the conditions of the Assam 
Military Police Regulation, 1890, which places them on a 
footing very similar to that of the native army. Their 
discij^e is, as a role, good ; and they have rendered excellent 
service, not only on outpost duty, but also in various expedi- 
tions against the hill tribes, for which, as they travel lighter, 
they have often been employed in preference to regular 
troops. 

The early revenue history of the districts of the Brahma- Bevenoe 
putra valley, excluding Go&lp&ra, has already been briefly ^|J{J^ 
described. In 1870 the assessment was raised to a uniform mAmitni 
rate of one rupee per i^ia for boiti, ten annas for rupit, and ^^7* 
eight annas for faringati. Between the years 1888 and 1808 
a cadastral, or field to field, survey, on a scale of 16 inches to 
the mile, was made of the whole area, except tracts where 
cultivation was sparse, which were afterwards dealt with by 
non-professional agency. The assessment was then revised ; 
each claa9 of land was divided into three sub-dasses (with 
reference to the demand for it, its productiveness and the 
facilities for bringing the produce to market) and new rates 
were imposed, ranging from Bs. 1-6-0 to Bs. 1-2-0 per Ugla 
for ha%U^ from one rupee to twelve annas for rufit, and from 

I 
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twdte aunas to nine aniuui iot/arinfuti. The tenn of this 
•etilemcBit was originallj fixed at ten Tears. It haa not yet 
been xeviBed in any distriotj but the re-eettlement of KAmrop 
and Siboftgar is now approaching completion. 

It is a moot point whether the Bijni estate in Ooalp&ra 
ever came onder the deoennial settlement whioh was after- 
wards made pennanent, or whether the annual payment made 
by its owner is not rather of the nature of tribute ; but for aQ 
j^mctioal purposes the whole of the Go&lp&ra district may be 
regarded as settled permanently, except the Easton Duirsi 
or the northern submontane tract taken from Bhutftn after 
the war of 1864. Three of these Du&rs are the absolute 
property of Goyemment ; the rates are lower, but in other 
respects they are managed in the same way as the districts of 
the Brahmaputra yalley proper. The oUier two are settled 
with the proprietors of the Bijni and Sidli estates. 
Oiobir. When Caohar was annexedj Oovemment stepped into 

the position of the Baja as absolute owner of the soil. The 
old rates of assessment were continued tiU 1889, when a five 
years' settlement was made. During this period a professional 
survey was effected, and the next settlement was concluded 
on its basis fora period of fifteen years ; all cultiyated land 
was assessed at a uniform rate of Bs. 8 per JU/ (nearly fiye 
acres) ; waste land paid no rent for five years and only half 
rates for the next five. In 1859 a twenty years' settle* 
ment was effected. Then followed one for fifteen years and 
. in 1900 another for the same term. At this last settlement 
an attempt was made, not only to assign the villages to classes 
according to the estimated profits of cultivation, but also to 
recognize distinctions in the quality of land within the village. 
Bice lands were distributed into five classes, and other 
cultivated lands, except tea for which there is only one rate, 
into four. The bigia was introduced as the unit of area, and 
separate leases were issued to individual settlement-holders in 
lieu of the old co-parcenary tenures whidi had come down 
from the days of native rule. In those days bodies of men, 
Qf\^n of different castes or even reU^ons^ combined to brei^ 
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up waste land, and were held jointlj responsible for the whok 
rev^ane payable thereon. The average revenue per bijila in 
Caehar is now rather less than six annas. 

Sylhet, like the rest of the territory included in the pro* Sylhsk 
yinoe of Bengal in 1793, came under the permatient settlementi 
but it differed from all other districts, except Chittagcmg, in 
that the settlement was made after measurement, and was 
effected, not with the zamindars, but with the superior raiyats 
or middlemen. There are thus many more estates than else* 
where ; and considerable areas, which were then waste, were 
not included in any permanently settled estate. Most of these 
areas, or ildm (proclaimed) lands, have since been brought 
under cultivation, and have been surveyed and settled on 
various occasions. The current settlement dates from 1902, and 
has a term of twenty years. The area dealt with on this 
occasion, including Pertabgarh and certain small tenures of 
a similar status but different origin, was about 160,000 acres* 
This is exclusive of the Jaintia parganas which, though they 
form part of the Sylhet district, have a revenue history more 
nearly akin to that of Caehar. These parganas have been 
settled at different times for varying terms. At present they 
are under a fifteen years' settlement dating from 1898. 

In the hin districts, save in a few exceptional tracts, such mildlt- 
as the plains mauzas of the Qaro hills, there is no land ***• 
revenue setilement properly so called, and the assessment is on 
the houses, and not on the land. The usual rate of house-tax is 
two rupees, but it rises to three rupees in some tracts, while in 
the Lushaihills it is only one rupee per house. The hill tribes 
generally cultivate on the jkum system, i.e., they bum down 
part of the forest, the ashes of which make a valuable manure, 
and then dibUe in various kinds of seeds all mixed together. 
After one or two years, cultivation becomes impossible on 
account of the choking weeds that spring up ; the villagers 
then move on to a new clearance, and the deserted fidds remain 
unfit for cultivation until, after the lapse of some years, fresh 
forest growth has killed out the weeds. Bach village thus 
pi^e^ a for larger areik for its crops than is under cnltivatiott 
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in any puiioiilAr jeut, and leriooB dispntei hftye been known 
to oooariegudinglandtbatto all iqipeaianoes is a negkcted 
mm! naeleBs jangle. Very similar conditions exist in some of 
the more remote tracts of the plains districts, such as the North 
CSachar snb-diTision and the Mikir hills tract in Nowgong. 
The Liiid Up to the year 1886^ Sylhet proper was nnder the opera- 
^^^ tion ci the old Bengal R^^tions and the other 
Bagola- enactments relating to land and revenue which were in force 
^^"^ in that province. In the Jaintia parganas and Cachari and 
alsO| though to a less eztent, in Oo&lp&ra, the general taiour 
of these enactments was followed, but they were not treated 
as actually in force. In the Brahmaputra valley, excluding 
Ooilpins the settlement rules of the Board of Revenue had 
been replaced by local rules ; in other respects the spirit 
of the Bengal regpilations was f oUowed, but only so far as 
the officers concerned considered them to be suitable to 
local conditions* The state of doubt and uncertainly arising 
from this state of affairs was removed by the aiactment, 
in 1886| of the Assam Land and Revenue R^^tion, which 
has been brought into force in all the jUaina districts of the 
Province andcontaius all the neceEunry provisions of the 
revenue law of Bengat, whichit repeals so far as Assam is con- 
cerned. It has not yet be^ generally introduced into the hill 
districts, where the requirements of the primitive inhabitants 
are amjJy provided for by a few simple executive instructions. 
SUady When Mill visited Assam in 185S, carts and carriages 

^^StiT ^^^ unknown, and the roads were few and bad. The two 
oommiuu great trunk roads, which now run east and west along both 
^'•tioaM. bgijro of the Brahmaputra, had not at that time been com- 
menced, and there were praoticaUy no roads at all in Sylhet 
and Cachar. In recent times great progress has been made. 
A regular Public Works Department was established in the 
year 1868 ; and in 1880 LocmJ Boards were created for the 
management of affairs of local interest^ and were placed 
in charge of all roads of purely local importance. To 
provide the funds for their requirements they were given 
lialf the i^roceeds (tf |k locfd rf^t^ of on^-sifteenth ^e faii^ui4 
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yalae of all landed properfyj the levy of which was antho* 
rized by Regulatioii III of 1879^ together with a grant from 
provincial revenues and the receipts from pounds and ferries. 
At the present time there are in the Province 8,970 mfles of 
road fit for vehicular traffic, of which 2,385 miles are under 
the Local Boards and the rest are in the direct charge of the 
Public Works Department. There are also Sj35S miles of 
bridle-paths. 

In 1847 a steamer service on the Brahmaputra rivar was Steunenk 
established by Oovemmentj but the boats ran only at 
uncertain intervals and they did not proceed beyond Gauhfttu 
Amongst the documents appended to Mill's Report is a 
petition by the Assam Company in which it is prayed that a 
regular service be established^ running monthly as &r as 
Gbxihati andj in alternate months, the whole way to Dibro* 
garh. Two private companies were afterwards formed for the 
purpose of navigating the Brahmaputra and, at a later date, 
the Surma river, but their steamers ran very irregularly, and 
were hampered in their movements by the large flats for goods 
which they towed, the loading and unloading of which often 
occasioned great delay at the different stations on the route. 
In 1888, aided by a government subsidy, the two companies 
established a service of daily mail steamers on the Brahma* 
putra river. This service has gradually been improved untO^ 
at the present time, the fleet consists of large, powerful and 
wdl-equipped boats, which perform the upward journey from 
Ooalundo to Dibrugarh in less than a week, compared with 
the three weeks, or even longer, required by the old cargo 
steamers. In addition to a large number of passengers, these 
boats now carry a great deal of tea and other goods which it 
is desired to transport quickly. A similar service was estab* 
lished on the Surma river in 1887. 

About 1886 two small State railways were constructed^ one Bailways. 
in the JorhAt sub-division and the other between Theriaghftt 
and Companyganj,* but tibeir i^grogate length was only 



toon 



• The Theriaghlt line wm doMcL which rendered it practioaUy vie* 
D after the eerthquake of 1897| Urn. 
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86 milfif. A nune imporiaat undertakiiig of the same 
period was the Dibra-Sadiya railway which brings a 
great part of the Lakhimpar district into direct oommnnica* 
tion with the Brahmaputra. It is a priyate line, 78 mileB 
longhand gives a good return to the share-holders. This was 
foUowed in 1896 bj a small private raflwaj from Teipur to 
Bilipins a distance of 20 miles. But all these lines taken 
together shrink into insignificance when compared with the 
Assam-Bengal State railway^ the last porticm of which has 
recently been opened for traffic This line runs from the 
port of Chittagong, through Tippera^ Sylhet and Cachar, 
thence across the North Cachar h31s to Lumding, and 
thence up the south bank of the Brahmaputra to a point 
on the Dibru-Sadiya railway. The latter section is con- 
nected with Gbuh&ti by a branch which takes off at Lumding. 
The Eastern Bengal State railway has already been carried as 
fur as Dhubri^ and an extension is now being constructed 
between that place and Ghkuh&tL When this has been com- 
pletedj there will be through railway communication from 
Upper Assam to Chittagong on the one side and to Calcutta 
on the other. The total l^igth of the Assam-Bengal railway 
in Assam is 567 miles, and that of the line between 
Oauh&ti and Dhubri about 152 miles. It .still remains to 
encourage the construction by private enterprise of a net- 
work of small feeder lines connecting the main railway with 
the principal tea and commercial centres situated within a 
reasonable distance of it. Several projects of this nature 
have received the approval of the local administration^ though 
it has not yet been found possible to settle all the questions 
on which their promotion depends. 
Mtnipnr When Manipur was restored to Oambhir Singh^ his levy 
•^'"^ was placed under two British officersj and was paid and 
suj^lied with ammunition by the British Gk>vemment. In 
1884 Oambhir Singh died^ and the Eubo valley was restored 
to Burma, the Baja of Manipur receiving as compensation an 
allowance of five hundred rupees a year. In 1886 the assist- 
ance given to the levy was withdrawn and a Political Agent 
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was appointed to i^ide at Manipor. In 1844 the Qaeen 
Dowager attempted to poison the B^ent^ but failed^ and the 
latter then usurped the throne and held it till his death in 
1850. His brother saoceeded him^ bat three months later he 
was ejected by the prince who had been dispossessed. After 
a period of disorder^ the British Gbvemment determined to 
recognize and support the latter. During the next seyenteen 
jrears there were no less than eight risings^ some of which 
were repressed by the Baja himself^ while others were put 
down with the aid of British troops and police. 

It has already been mentioned that in the N&ga war of 
1879 the relief of Kohima was effected by the Maharaja's 
troops. In return for this service he was created a K.C.S.I. 
On his deaths in 1886, he was succeeded by his son Sura 
Chandra. A rival claimant tried to seize the throne, but he 
was defeated by some military police from Cachar and 
deported to Haz&ribftgh. 

In 1890 Sura Chandra was driven from the palace by The rising 
the Jubrftj and took refuge with the Political Agent. Contrary ^ ^^^* 
to the Agent's advice, he declared his intention of abdicating^ 
and left Manipur for Brindaban. On reaching British 
territory, however, he repudiated his abdication and claimed 
the aid of the Oovenmient of India. It was decided to 
confirm the Jubr&j as Raja, but the Chief Commissioner was 
instructed to remove frcmi Manipur the Senapati, or Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who had instigated the revolution. 

In March 1891 Mr. Quinton, the Chief Commissioner, 
proceeded with an escort to Manipur and cNrdered the 
Senapati to appear before him. He refused to do so; and, when 
troops were sent into the palace enclosure to effect his arrest, 
they were fiercely attacked by the Manipuris. The engage*' 
ment continued till the evening. An armistice was then 
agreed to, and the Chief Conmiissioner and four oth^ officers 
were induced, under a promise of safe conduct, to go un- 
armed to a durbar in the palace. No agreement being found 
possible, they started to return, but the crowd closed in, 
and one of them was &tally wounded by a spear-thrust 
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The Chief CommieeioDer and hie oompamons were then kept 
priaooem for two hours^ after which ihey were beheaded 
hj the public execoticmer in front of two stone dragcHis. 
l%e attack on the Residency wae reeomed, and the defenders, 
thinking it untenable, retreated to Cach». A month later, 
Manipor was oocapied by British troops and the persons 
implicated in the oatrage were arrested. The Senapati and 
some others were esecated, and the new Baja and his brothers 
were transported for life. 
Mm- The State had become f <nr£eit> but, after foil consideration, 

it was decided to regrant it ; and China Chandra, a youthful 
scion of a collateral line, was placed upon the throne. Daring 
his minority, a considerable part of which he has spent in the 
Chiefs' College at Ajmer, the administration of the State has 
been conducted by the Political Agent, who is now also 
Superintendent, and numerous reforms have been effected. 
Better judicial tribunals have been introduced, the land 
revenue administration has been carefully revised, and the old 
sjrstem of forced labour has been abolished. The boundaries 
otihe State have been defined; steps have been taken to 
disarm the hill tribes, and a cart road has been opened from 
Imphil, the capital, to Kohima. 
Hie Assam is well known to be subject to earthquakes, and 

^1^^ some specially severe ones have already been mentioned, such 
of 1897. as that of 1668, which took place during Mir Jumlah's retreat 
from Gbrhgaon and is said to have lasted for half an hour. 
Another, in fiudra Singh's reign, did serious damage to a 
numb^ of temples. In modem times the Cachar earthquake 
of 1869, which did great local nuschief, and the one of 
1876, which caused some damage to houses in Shillong and 
Gauh&ti, deserve mention. But all recent seismic disturbances 
were completely thrown into the shade by that of June 12th, 
1897. The focus of this earthquake was not far removed from 
Shillong, and, in that neighbourhood, the movements of the 
earth attained a magnitude and violence of which those who 
did not personally experience them can form no conception : 
to stand was impossible ; the surface of the ground moved in 
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waves like those of the sea; large trees were swayed 
backwards and forwards^ bending almost to the ground ; and 
hug^ blocks of stone were tossed np and down like peas on a 
dram. In Hxe coarse of a few minutes or, it may be^ 
seconds, all masonry buildings were overthrown. The 
destruction was almost as complete in Oauh&ti and Sylhet 
Large rents were made in the alluvial soil ; sand and water 
were belched f orth^ and the beds of the rivers were silted 
up; great alterations were made in the level of the country; 
extensive tracts of land subsided and became uncultivable; 
and in many places roads and railway embankments were 
utterly destroyed. More than fifteen hundred persons lost 
their lives, chiefly owing to landslips in the hills and the 
falling in of river banks in Sylhet. Had the catastrophe occur* 
red at night instead of in the afternoon, the loss of life must 
necessarily have been far greater. Since this earthquake the 
town of fiarpeta has become almost uninhabitable in the rainy 
season and the sub-divisional head-quarters have been trans- 
ferred to Bamagar on the Mon&s river. 

As these pages are passing through the press a Proclama- ^>i|?^ 
tion has been issued by the Government of India announcing of Assam 
the separation from Bengal and amalgamation with Assam ^^ 
of tiie tracts commonly known as North and East Bengal ^d East 
comprising the districts of the Daoca^ Chittagong and Raj* Bengal 
shahi Commissionerships, with the exception of Daijeeling 
and the addition of Malda. The whole of this area will 
form a new Province to be known as East Bengal and 
Assam, and will be administered by a Lieutenant-Governor. 
It will have a Board of Revenue and a Legislative Council, 
but the supreme civil and criminal jurisdiction will still be 
exercised by the High Court of Calcutta. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

GROWTH OF THE TEA INDUSTRY. 
^^S°^ DtnUNG the three quarters of a oentory for which Assam 
iaapUnt has beea under British role and enjoyed tiie blessings of 
a settled Ooyemment, its material prosperity has increased 
raiadlj. Its trade has grown, and its exports of mustard 
•eed| potatoes (introduced in the Khisi hills bj David 
Scott), silki rubber and other local produce have increased 
greailj, both in quantity and value. A large port of Hhe 
lime used in Bengal is supf^ed from the quarries on the 
soutiiem face of tiie Khftsi hills. Coal has been discovered 
and worked in various parts, especiall j in the neighbourhood 
of M&kum in the Lakhimpur district ; and mineral oQ has 
been found at Digboi in the same district, where wells have 
been sunk for its extraction. But bj far the most important 
factor in the growing prosperity and commercial importance 
of the province has been the remarkable expansion of the 
tea industry. The discovery that the tea plant grows wild 
in the upper part of the Brahmaputra valley was made 
by Mr. Robert Bruce, who has already been, mentioned 
as an agent, first of Purandar Singh, and afterwards of 
his rival Chandrak&nt. He visited Giurhgaon for trading 
purposes in 1828 and there learnt of its existence from a 
Singpho chief, who promised to obtain some specimens for 
him. In the following year, these were made over to his 
brother, Mr. C. A. Bruce^ who had left England in 1809 
as a midshipman on a ship belonging to the East India 
Company, and who, on tiie outbreak of the Burmese war, 
volunteered for service and was sent up to Sadiya in command 
of a division of gun boats. Some of the plants thus obtuned 
were submitted to David Scott, by whom they were forwarded 
to the Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, 
for examination. They were pronounced to be of the same 
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familj, but not the same species, as the plaut from which the 
Chinese manu&ctare their tea. 

Nothing farther seems to have happened until 18S2. 
In that jear Captain Jenkins was deputed to report on 
the resources of Assam^ and the existence of the tea plant 
was pressed upon his notice bj Mr. C. A. Bruce. Its identity 
with the tea of commerce was still doubted bj the Calcutta 
botanists, but its existence was belieyed to prove that the 
latter would thrive in India, and Goyemment began to bestir 
itself to introduce it. A Tea Committee consisting of seven 
civilians, three Calcutta merchants, two native gentlemen, 
and Dr. Wallich of the Botanical Ghurdens, was appointed to 
further this object, and its Secretary, a Mr. Gordon, was 
sent to China to procure plants, seeds and persons skilled in 
tea manufacture. Meanwhile fresh enquiries were instituted 
in Assam under the auspices of Captain Jenkins, and the 
reports submitted by him and Lieutenant Charltcm at last 
convinced the botanists, the Tea Committee and the Gov« 
emment of the identity of the Assam plant witii that of 
China. 

It has sometimes been said that Lieutenant Chariton, Rital 
and not Mr. Bruce, is entitled to the honour of the discovery obimantf 
of tea in Assam, while in his Memorandum on Tea Cultivation of 
written in 187S, the late Sir John Edgar referred to their dlMomy, 
rival claims as an open question. Lieutenant Charlton, 
however, did not go to Assam until after the first specimens 
of the indigenous plant had been sent to Calcutta. The 
most that he can lay claim to is the final proof that tiie 
plant found in Assam is identical with that cultivated in 
China, but this also is doubtfuL Next to Mr. C. A. Bruce, 
Captain Jenkins seems to have tiie strongest daim, and 
he was presented with a gold medal in recognition of his 
services in this matter by the Agricultural Society of 
Calcutta. 

The brothers Bruce are given the credit for the discovery 
of tea in Robinson's Descriptive Account of Jeam, which 
was published in 1841 ; and, in a report submitted in 1886 
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hf Dn WalUoh of the Tea Committee^* who was sent 
to Assam to inyestigate the questicm of tea cnltiYation, it is 
stated that ''it was tlr. Brooe and his late brother Major 
Bobert Bruce at Jorh&t who originaUj brought the Assam 
tea to public notice many yean ago when no one had the 
slightest idea of ite existence.'' Lastly^ there is the following 
note on the margin of a copy in the India Office Library of 
Mr. Cosh's Topograph^ of Aiam, pnblished in 18S7| which, 
I am inf<mned| is in the handwriting of Captain Jenkins 
himself:— 

** The Tes Oommittoe of Gtlootte only beesme ocnmnoed aboat the 
sad of 1886 thai the tes of Assam was the trae tea of oommecoe ; 
preriooi to that date the speeuneni alluded to in the text were refe rred 
to Gamelia by the botanists of Caloatta. The merit of the discovery 
ri$is ioleljf with Mr. Bruee, who in 1836 manufaotorod some ipeoimans 
whioh were seot home, bat were nnBt for use. The samples of 1837 were 
prepared by the Chinese mannfactorers brooght from China by Mr. 
Gordon. The samples of 1888, lately reoeiyed, are also by the Chinese 
and by natives instructed by them. 

First As a consequence of the discovery^ Mr. C. A. Brace was 

1^^^. appointed *' Superintendent of the Government Tea Forests,^' 
faotore. and he at once set himself to discover all the tracts in Lakhim- 
pur where the tea plants were at all plentiful^ and to arrange 
for the purchase of the leaf. This was plucked hy the 
Singphos and other villagers^ and brought at irregular 
intervals to the factory. 

But although it was now admitted that the Assam plant 
was uudoubtedlj a variety of the true tea plant of China, it 
was still thought that it had degenerated by neglect of culti- 
vation^ and that the proper course would be to introduce the 
cultivated plant from that country. Mr. Bruce was therefore 
supplied^ not only with some skilled Chinese tea manuf acturers^ 
but also with a few of the plants brought to India by Mr. 
Gordon, and from this time forward there was a constant 
importation of Chinese tea seed. It was not till years later, 

* This report is quoted in Soil and ProditeiUmi^ London : 
an anonymooB pamphlet entitled Smith, Elder & Co., 1889. 
AMMcm: SktUh of ito Hittor^ 
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when large tracts bad been given np to tbe cnltivation of 
Cbina tea, tbat tbe Aasam planters became oonvinced of tbe 
great local saperioritj of tbe indigenous variety, in respect botb 
of qnaliij and onttnm, and found tbat for most soils tbe best 
plant of all is a hybrid in wbicb tbe indigenous element largely 
preponderates. In 1837, Mr. Brace packed forty-six boxes 
of tea, but, owing to defectiye packing, much of it bad been 
damaged by damp before it reacbed Calcutta, and only a 
small portion was sent on to England. Tbe report on this, 
however, was hopeful, and it was declared that Assam tea 
would be quite capable of competing with the Chinese product 
'^ when more care shall be taken in tbe selection of leaves from 
plants better pruned, and when greater experience shall 
have perfected tiie mode of preparation.'' 

The first Gk)vemment tea plantation was located on a History 
sandbank near the confluence of the Brahmaputra and tbe ;„j^^^ 
Eundil rivers. The poor and porous soil was quite unsuitable 
for the purpose, and the experiment proved a fidlure. The 
plants were therefore removed to Jaipur, where a new garden 
was opened. This was sold in 1840 to the Assam Company, 
which had been formed in the previous year with a capit^ 
of half a million sterling, and which established factories at 
Dibrugarh and at the junction of the fiuri Bihing and Tingri 
rivers. Plantations were made from China seed ; but for 
some time tbe leaf brought iii from the bushes growing wild 
in the forests continued to be the chief source of supply. In 
its earlier years the Company was &r from prosperous, but 
about 1852 its prospects began to improve, and in 1859 it bad 
4,000 acres under cultivation and an outturn of over 760,000 
pounds of tea. Its local expenditure exceeded a lakh of rupees 
a year in 1863, by which time nine other gardens had been 
started — all in Upper Assam. The existence of indigenous tea 
in Cachar and Sylhet was soon afterwards ascertained, and in 
1855 the pioneer garden in the former district was opened. 

During tbe next few years the new industry made rapid Tempo* 
strides. The conspicuous success of the Assam and Jorh&t ^^p^e 
Com|)ttnies^ the Ifttter gt ^hich wafi fonped i;^ 1868 from th^ 
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of iU eitatofl of tlie Mesfln. Winittnaon^ led to the most ertrftragaiit 
indu^* ideas Tegarding the protpeots of the industry. Fresh gaidexiB 
were opened in all directions ; and a period of wild excitement 
and speculation saperv^ied. The mania extended ey^i to 
Goyemment oBScers ; and three Deputy Commissioners, four 
Assistant Commission's and several poUee offioers threw up 
their appointments to engage in tea-planting. Clearances were 
made wholesale, often with the sole object of selling them to 
oompanies at a large profit ; land was taken up irrespeotire of 
its suitability for the object in view^ or of the supply of labour 
aviilablei and was planted out with a wholly insufficient num- 
ber of tea bushes* The result was a general collapse ; many 
of the new oompanies^ unabk to meet their liabilities^ were 
wound up, and those which were still carried on suffered 
a serious depredation of their aharoB^ through the ignoranoe 
of the shareholders who, as remarked by Sir John Edgar in a 
paper written at the time^ ''showed as much idllj in thdr 
hurry to get out of tea as they had a few years before in 
their eagerness to undertake the speculation/' 
Bsoorery: The depression continued until 1869, when it was found 
ptomm/ ^^*^ well-managed gardens were yielding a good pr<^t, and 
that even those which had belonged to the defunct companies 
were, in many cases, turning out well under careful manage- 
ment. This gave a flesh impetus to the industry^ and during 
tiie next thirty years there was a steady inerease in the 
number of tea gardens, in the area under cultivation, and in 
the output of tea. In 1872 about 27,000 acres were 
actually planted with tea in the Brahmaputra valley, 28,000 
in Cachar, and 1,000 in Sylhet; the outturn in these three tracts 
was respectively six million, five million, and a third of a minion 
pounds. In 1878 the total production of tea was 28 1 millbn 
pounds ; in 1885 it was 684 million^ and in 1901 it was 
dose on 134 million pounds, w., 72 million pounds in the 
Brahmaputra^ and 62 million pounds in the Surma, Valley. 
The area under cultivation in the year last mentioned was 
338,186 acres, or about one-third oE tilie total quantity of land 
tfJcen up by the tea planters, Tb^ capital invested ii) Afotfo^ 
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tea gardens in 1908 may be estimated ronglily at more than 
fourteen minion pounds sterling.'^ 

In 1860 no lees than 96 per cent, of the tea imported 
into the United Kingdom came from China and onlj 4 per 
omt. from India^ bnt in 1886 only 69 per cent, came from 
Cbina^ while India snpplied 88 per cent.^ and a new rival^ 
Ceylon^ contribnted 3 per cent. In 1908 the imports of 
China tea had &llen to 10 per oent.^ compared with 69 per 
cent, cl Indian and 81 per cent, of Ceylon tea. 

When the cultivation of tea was first commenced in Assam, Improre- 
nothing was known of the habits of the tea bosh, and it was ^^^ 
only after many years of study and experimenting that the tore^ etc. 
planters learnt what was the most suitable soil and climate, 
and what was the best way of planting out and spacing the 
bushes, of eultiyating, pruning and pluckmg them, and of 
withering, rolling and firing the leaf. The procedure in 
these matters, moreover, is necessarily far from uniform; 
it varies with the kind of plant grown, and with the local 
peculiarities of soil and rainfall. It would be tedious to 
descend to details, but it may be mentioned that one of the 
greatest improvements has been the introduction of machinery 
whereby the handling of the tea is reduced to a minimum* 
Formerly the freshly picked leaves were rolled by hand into 
lumps, each about the siie of a loaf, and were then left 
to ferment, after which they were roasted on sieves over 
small charcoal fires. The leaf is now roUedi fired and sifted 
entirely by machinery, and is practioaUy not handled at all. 
There are two main varieties of tea, black and green, the latter 
being produced in comparatively small quantities, chiefly 
for the American market 

A recent writerf has described the modem systttn of Modorn 
manufacturing black tea as follows :— '* As soon as the leaf is "****2^ 
plucked, it is laid out thinly on trays or sheets in order that tare. 

* The ihare ligt of 68 leading t Mr. Stanton, in a leotnre deK- 

Indian tea oompaniet ibowi that rered in 1904 before the Sooiety ot 

they have a ea^W of £9,654^782 Arte, 
I|P4 281,547 aora lender ^ 
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U mj wiihflr in which prooeM the rigidity of the ]mt oeDs 
dieappaftn and tiie leaf beoomee eoft and easily idled. Whan 
this withering proeeei if acoompliehed, whieh depends a good 
deal <m the state of the weather^ the leaf is taken into the 
faoioiy and rolled bj machinery^ the object of this being to 
break up the already softened leaf cellsi so that the sap then 
escapes and erodes. When these cells are broken up, the leaf 
is taken oat of the roller and allowed to stand until fermenta* 
tion, or rather oxidiiatiiNii sets in ; daring this process the leaf 
changes oolonff and when it assames a bright eopperj tint^ 
fermentation is stopped by placing the leaf in the drieri and 
firing it at a fairly high temperatare ; this fixes the fermentii* 
tion and in the process the ooloar of the leaf has changed to 
nearly blaoL The tea is tiioi sorted thioagh diffeient sixed 
sieves in order to make it saitable for the reqairements of 
different markets. It is then padced into chests and sent 
to the market where it is to be sold.'^ 

G-reen tea is not withered, bat is steamedi and tbea 

rdled and fired, without being allowed to ferment. 

Diminii- In the early days of the industry the prices obtained 

^^ for Assam tea were extiaordinarily high, The crop of 18S8 

podno- yidded eight shillings a pound; and when the price fell 

^' below two shillings it was said that tea could no longer 

pay. But the price has continued to fall steadily; it was 

li. 6d. in 1878, U. in 1882 and 9M* in 1886, while, in 1908 

it was only S^d. for tea produced in the Brahmaputra valley 

and 6ki. for that from the Surma valley, and yet, on tiie 

whole, there has generally been a fair margin of profit. 

Between 1893 and 1898, howeveri tiie extension of cultivation 

was so rapid that the supply of tea quite outstripped the 

demand, while the cost of placing it on the market was 

enhanced by the doding of the mints and by the artificial 

value given to the rupee, in which the coolies' wages wwe 

paid. These adverse conditions caused the prices obtained for 

the tea to faU below the cost of production, and, for a time^ 

the industry entered once more on a period of depression. 

Svery effort has since boen mad^ to re4uoe exp6nditur9^an4 
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to open new markets; and thia^ coupled with the practical 
stoppage of new extensions^ is now gradnaQy restoring the 
equilibrium. 

Owing largely to the continuous £all in price^ the consump- 
tion of tea in Gi^at Britain and Ireland has risen from barely 
one million pounds^ or three and-a-haU pounds per head of 
the population in 1866, to two and-a-half million pounds, or six 
pounds per head^ in 1908. The attempts made by the Indian 
and Ceylon planters to capture new markets have raised their 
sales of tea outside the United Kingdom from thirty-seven 
million pounds in 1895 to one hundred and nineteen million 
in 1908. 

A yarieiy of causes have contributed to the steady Ofrases of 
reduction in the cost of placing tea upon the market By ^ ^^^ ^ 
improved cultivation the average yield per acre has beennroduo- 
increased from two to four hundredweight ; the introduction ^^^"^ 
of machine has cheapened the process of manufacture ; the 
amalgamation of small gard^is and the reduction of the 
European staff have brought dovm the charges for supervision, 
both locally and in the offices of the Calcutta agents ; and 
there has been a great diminution in the outiay on machinery, 
stores, tea-boxes and freight^ both local and ocean, all of 
which cost far less now than they did formerly. Apart from 
this, the planter's budget is now scrutinized with the utmost 
care, and there is far less wasteful or unremunerative 
expenditure than there was in the halcyon days of high profits 
and indifferent supervision from head-quarters. Some indeed 
are of opinicm that^ in certain cases at least, the controlling 
authorities have gone too far in this direction and have insisted 
on economies that are not likely to prove beneficial in the long 
run. 

In order to encourage the taking up of land for tea cnlti- fintos 
vatiouj very favourable terms have at different times been sane- ^^^^^^f 
tioned by Government. The first roles were issued in 1888> UoSufor 
when it was hud down that any tract of waste land, from 100 ^^^^' 
to 10,000 acres, might be taken up on a forty-five yeari>^ kaeci 
wA a rent-free period of from five to twenty years, acoording 

T 
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m tlM kftd wftf open, or nnder needs or foveet^ tad, after 
tbatj a fvygtemw a ee e own e n t on thsee^narteKi of the ( 
risiDg to Be. 1-2 an acre. On the expiry of the leaee^ 
fourth of the area wm to remain free from aeeeesmoit inper- 
petoity and the leet was to be as pe e eo d, at the option of tbe 
grantee, at one-fourth the groes profits, or at the rate paid 
for rioe lands in the neighbourhood. There was a ebose pro- 
TJdiog that a quarter of tiie area most be bleared within five 
jearsyfaOingwhidi the land was liable to resumption. In 1864 
theee raks were revised ; die term of the lease was extended 
to 99 years, and the progressiTe assessments were greatily 
redooed, so that, daring the but 74 years^ the rent was fixed 
at only As. 6 per acre. In 1861 the system of foe dm^ 
grants was introdoced, nnder which land was sold at rates 
ranging from Bs. 2-8 to Rs. 6 per acre. Leasee uoder the 
previous mles were oommutable to fee simple at twenty yeani' 
pnrchase of the rent payable at the time of commutation. A 
year kter the grants were made auctionablei with an upset 
price of Bs. 2-8-0 per acre, which in 1874 was raised to Bs. 8. 
Lastly, in 1876, the sale of land outright was put a stop to^ 
and a system of thirty years^ leases was introduced ; under this 
system the lease is sold at an upset price of Be. 1 per acre, and 
4he area covered by it is liable^ after a revenue-free tenn» to 
assessment at progre^eive rates, rising in the last poiod of the 
lease to Be. 1 per acre. The thirty-year leaee rules are still 
in forcsj but land is no longer granted under them in tracts 
where the area stiU available for settlement is small ; in sudi 
tracts plant^s are now required to take up land under the 
same rtiles as ordinary cultivators. In 1902 the land held by 
planters amoUuted to nearly a quarter of the total settled 
area; it included 920,558 acres held under special mlea and 
237^699 acres under the ordiDsry district tenures. 
The There are very few landless labourers in Assam, and 

Ubonr people who have l»d natoraUy prefer the independence and 
ease of their position as cuttivators to the discipline and 
regular labour of the tea gardens. It was thus found 
poocp sa i y, at a very early sta^ to seek for tea {garden cooim 
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elsewhere^ aad in 1S6S t{xe Asaain Comfenj hfid already 
begon to import labourers from Bengal This involyed legist 
htioOf and from 1863 (mwards a series of enactments have 
been paBsed, with the two-fold object of ensuring to tiie eaxf 
ployer the services of the labourers imported by him for a 
period sufficiently long to enable him to recoup the cost of 
recruiting and bringing them to the garden^ on the (^e 
band> and^ on the otilieri of protecting the labpurers against 
fraudulent recruitment, of providing a proper and sanitary 
system of tnuisport^ and of securing their good treatment 
and adequate remuneration during the term of their labour 
contracts. The labour law at present in force is Act VI 
of 1901. The most suitable coolies are the aboriginal tribes 
of Chota Nagpur and the neighbourhood; but the supply 
of these is iosufficienti and is eked out by plains people from 
the United Provinces and elsewhere, who require a long period 
of acclimatization^ and^ even then^ are seldom quite satis* 
factory. 

The benefits which the tea industry has conferred on The in* 
the Province have been many and great. The land most the tea in* 
suitable for tea is not adapted to the cultivation of rice, dxidrj on 
and the greater part of it would still be hidden in dense p^Z^*" 
jungle if it had not been cleared by the tea planters, who of j' 
in 1901 paid a land revenue of £41,000 in addition to 
£6^000 paid as local rates. The gardens gave employment 
in the same year to more than 600,000 labourers. The 
majority of these labourcirs have been imported from other 
parts of India, but this is merely because the local supply of 
labour is so smalL The gardens provide an unfailing source 
of employment for local cultivators who, for any reason, may 
wish to work for hire. The literate classes have obtained 
numerous clerical and medical appointments on the gardens ; 
and the demand for rice to feed the coolies has consider- 
ably augmented its price in Assam, and so enabled the 
cultivators to dispose of their produce at a greater profit 
than would have been possible had they been obliged to 
export it to Bengal. A great impetus has also been given 
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to tnde, and new marketB have been opened in all parts of 
the oonntij. Many of the persons who go to Assam to work 
on the tea gardens afterwards setUe down there as coltivators^ 
and so help to bring under the plough its vast areas of fertile 
waste land. In 1901 sueh persons held 82^000 acres of 
land direct from Goyemment^ in addition to large areas 
which they occupied as tenants of iniYafe land-holders. At 
the last Census three-quarters of a million persons, or an 
eighth of the total population of Assam, were f oreign4>om, 
and of these the great majority were originally coolies 
brought up by the tea planters. The planters, again, are 
greatly interested in the improvement of communications, 
and haye been instrumental in the construction of num- 
erous roads and several small lines of railway. It is very 
doubtful if the daily steamer services on the Brahmaputn 
and Surma rivers would ever have been introduced but for 
the trade fostered by the tea industry. 
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APPENDIX A. 

DATES OF SOME ASSAM DYNASTIES. 



(•) Sough Chronology of Kings of KSmarupa hetidein ike seventh 
and the twelfth eenimriee. 


Namb of Eihg. 


(kigiM. 


SnppoMd 

•pproziiiiftto 

date of 

•ooewioii. 


Bhftdcar y arman 

SilaSUmbha 

^jaya Stambha 

t*« ••• 
Sri HariBh 

Pralambha 

Harjjara 

yaaaMftla 

JayMila 

yiiaBshu 

Bakyarman 

Ty»g8iii{^ 

Bralmi»Fil 

BabuFil 

[Porandu Pil] 

IndnPil 

TuhjrmDeb 

YudyaDeb 


••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

Htrappwrar . 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
IMtto 
Ditto 

Sri Dujaya . 
IMtto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Hanunkonehi . 


A.D. 
680 

864 
680 
696 
718 

r40[P780] 

800 
818 
836 
850 
866 
88S 

990 
1000 
1016 

1048 

11^ 
ll#ft 
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SokipliA • 
8iit0apbA • 
SabinphA • 
BiUiAngphil 
8Qk)ixtiigph& 
Botaphi 

imterre^mum 
BodingphA 
SnjiBsphi 
8iiphiln>hft • 
SiMtphi 
BohMiphA 
Sapimphft 
Dahungiiiii 
Svklfluniu 

Bukhftmi^ .,^ ^ 

SoMngpK or Borhi Raja or PnUp Singli 
Smiinphft or BhacA RAjft . . 7 
SotyinphA or Nanjr» Baja « 
AifctmU or JayadliYaj Smgh • ] 
Bapangmniif or ChaicradhTaj Sindi 
BnnjAtphA or UdmyAditya Sinsh . 
BoklimphA or BimdhTaj . « 
Bukong ••«,«* 
Gobar 

Bannphi 

ftnoai p lil ••••.« 
Bnlikphi or LarA Baja 
Supatphi or Qadidhar Singh 
BakhrangphA or Radra Bingh 
BaUnphA or Bib Singh . 
SoncnphA or PramaU Singh . * 

SorAmphA or BAjetrar Singh 
BonjreophA or LaUuni Singh • \ 
falu«^ptagphA or GaorinAth Singh 
SuUinffphA or Kamaletrar Singh • 
SadinphA or ChandrakAnt Singh 
Forandar Singh • \^ 

JogMTar Singh • . . i ! 
Bonneie Bole • • • ! [ 

BBITUH C0VQVI8V . . 

I'nrandar Singh rwieoim Upper Assam 



Com- 




■MBOad. 




1»8 


1868 


1888 


1881 


1881 


1888 


IWS 


1888 


1883 


1364 


18M 


1876 


1S7« 


1880 


1880 


1889 


1888 


1397 


1887 


1407 


1407 


14» 


1488 


1489 


1489 


1488 


1488 


1498 


1498 


1497 


1497 


1639 


1589 


1568 


1658 


1603 


1608 


1641 


1641 


1644 


1644 


1648 


1648 


1663 


1668 


1670 


1670 


1678 


1678 


1676 


1675 


•M 


1676 


• •• 


1676 


i67r 


1677 


ia79 


1679 


1681 


1681 


1696 


1696 


1714 


1714 


1744 


1744 


1761 


1751 


1769 


1769 


1780 


1780 


1796 


1795 


1810 


1810 


1818 


1818 


1819 


1819 


••• 


1819 


1884 


1884 


• •• 


1889 


1898 
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Sft9 



In whole Kingdom. 
Bisfa Singh . . . . 
NirNlrtjan . ; . . 

In Western Kingdom, or Koeh 
Bihar. 

NarKftiftjan • • • 

Lakshmi Kirijan • 

BirNirtyan 

PifoNiitjan 



.Datb ov 


Amm- 

■ion. 


I>«i«i. 


1616 


1640 


1640 


[1681] 


[1681] 


1684 


1684 


1622 


1683 


1627 


1627 


1666 



Tttrtinwlileli 

known to bt 

rtignlng. 



1587 
IMfi, 1678 



1686, 1618 



1662 



[l^dfttoB of the snbmnent BajM of Kooh Bihar wiU be found in Hnnter'a 
BifttiBtioalAoooiintorihatStite. They haTe no bearing on the hieiory 
of Aesam.] 

In Kaeiem Kingdom, or Koeh 



BaghaDeb . 
Pankihit . • 
Bali Niriyan (in Danang) 
Mahendra Kirftyan 
Chandra Niriyan • 
Snrya Niriyan • 
Indra Niriyan « 



1681 



1616 
1687 
1643 
1660 
1688 



1613 
1687 
1643 
166a 
1682 
1725 



1583, 1588 
1606, 1618 
1615, 1687 



[The role of the Bastem branch of 
the Kooh dynaeir terminated with 
Bali Kiriyan'B death in 1687,and the 
•katoa of hia m oeeieo i i waa nadnally 
xednoed to that of Myn&dar. A 
branoh of the fmily , deeoended from 



Bijit Niriyan, eon of Parikehit. waa 
in po e e o e m op of Bijni and another, 
founded by Gai NiriTan, Parikehit'e 
brother, held the enuJl ettate of Be^ 
tehu] 
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ondisim^XtM^ 



m9m$ 
KlnuiKaim 

Haaumr(P title) . • 
flitriidABiMi tUiMi mUp NMlju 
NarNliiyn 

Bhim Dvpa or BUmbAl 

BbDvpa 

Qanirdlifmj 

ICikudkraj 

Udayldi^ 

TimrtAhnj 

SuftDvpa 

Htm Chimdn NiiiTan 

Sandliikiri 

Harit Obaiidn Bhnpati 

KriahDaOhMidn 

Gobind Ghandim 



NoTB.^^ Mil 



1790 
1813 
[a) MMoi date of Mn i wi on, 



1644 



1706 



1610 r. 
1686(2. 
1670 r. 
1610 r. 



1637 «!. 
r. 1671 r. 



r. 1706 if. 

1708 a. 

17Slr. 

1766 r. 

1771 r. 
f. 1813 if. 
a. 18S0<I. 



ni^ in pnsrMia 



(•) TnUatiPt Chr<melon\pf Xing* tf JtUtai*. 




Din or 










T«nkMWBtoUl 




Aoeaf 

ahm. 


Dwtt. 


intiNnicB. 


FtolMtBiy . . 


UOO 


1616 


••• 


IbilttOotfin 
BwrlnFartMtBty 


• 




uie 


1532 


••• 


• 




ua» 


IMS 


•t« 


BwGoMin 


• 




IMS 


1864 


••• 


BijftrMtoik . 






UM 


1880 


••« 


PnttpBd . 
Diuuilfiilik . 






uao 


1896 


••• 






1896 


1612 


••• 


JlMlflllik . 






Ul» 


1628 


1618 


SuidarBtr . 






1«X 


1636 


••• 


OhoUParlMtlUT 






1636 


16e 


,,, 


JasamaaU Bty 






J6» 


1660 


1647 


BlnSiiudi 
PtattpWDrii 






1660 


1669 


#•• 






1669 


1678 


••• 






1678 


1694 


1680 


BimSingkl . 






169* 


1708 


1707 


J»7 NirtTaa 






1708 


1781 


• •• 


BuO<Mlm . 






1781 


1770* 


1781, 1770 


Ohattn Siiifli 






1770 


1780 


••• 


Bijay KiMpn 
BtaaSiBghll 






1780 


1790 


1788 






1790 


1888 


1790. 1818 


Btyodni Simth . 




. 1888 1 


1886 


1832 



Hon.— The datM In itriki m oonieotanO. 
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APPENDIX B. 

THE AHOM SYSTEM OF CHRONOLOGY. 

Thi Ahoms, like the oUier Shin trihes, haye no era in the ordinary 
■ense of the word hat compute time hy means of the larger Jovian cyole 
of nzty yearsy which they call a UUmnga. The same system is in 
vogue amongst the Chinese, Japanese, Mongols and other Eastern races ; 
it is known also to Hindu astrologers, who call the cycle Yrihaspati 
Chakra» or the wheel of Jupiter. It may have been invented hy the 
Chinese, who have dates in it as &r hack as the year 2637 B.C. The 
Chinese are said to use also the true Jovian cyde of twelve years for 
redraning domestic occurrences, hut this smaller cycle was not known 
to the Ahoms. 

The ISilU, or years in the cycle, are named, not numbered, and the 
names are formed hy compounding words of two series, the former 
containing ten and the latter twelve words. The first word in the 
tOoHnga is denoted by the combination of the first word of each series, 
and tl^ tenth, by that of the tenth word of each ; in the eleventh year 
the denary series is exhausted, so that year is denoted by the 
ecmibinalion of the first word of the denary series and the eleventh 
wordof the duodenary, the twelfth by the second word of the denary 
and the twelfth word of the duodenary, the thirteenth by the third word 
of the denary and the first word of the duodenary, and so on. 

The two series of words are given below, with their e^valents in 
Chinese, Japanese and Tibetan :~ 

Denary SertM. 



Serial 
Number. 


Akom. 


Chinese. 


,»— 


Tibetan. 


• 


kip . . 


k^ . 


kino-je • 


«ng. 
sing, 
me. 




J? : : 


yih • . 
long . 


kino-to . 
fino-je 




mung . 


ting 


fino-to • 


me. 




fif : : 


wu . 


tsutsno-; e 


sa. 




ke 


tsutsno- o 


sa. 




Umt . 
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The ^Kbataae, it thould bo obtflrredt oompoond their wovdi eo m to 
fonnaojeleaotof iixtj, batof 96S yeen. Their method ie deoorihed 
ia Oioma de KMe' Tibetan Qiammir, pp. 147 and ff • 

I have been unable to obtain any expknation of the Ahom wordi 
need in theee eeriei. The Ohineee call the wordi in their d«iary eariei 
f Im kaih or terreitrial ligns, whfle thoee in the duodenarf eeriei are tke 
horary eharaoters, and ere known at teeke or eeleetial rigna. The denary 
eeriee in the Japaneee tyetem ia made up of the ^omental ofwfaioh they 
reekon fire, doubled by the addition of the maeouline and f emiaiae ni^na 
Je ^to i the eecond eeriei oonaieti of the eigni of the lodiao. n» 
^betani, like the Japaneee, en^oy the namee dE the elements for tiie 
denary eeriee, but» for the duodenary, they take the namea of oertaia 
Miimak— mouie, ox, tiger» eto. 

The Ahoma eommeaoe their fint eyole in the year 608 A.D., eo that 
in order to aaoertain the year in our era, oorreepcmding to an Abom 
ISkli, the number of completed idoHngcu should be multiplied by sixty, 
the number of the ISkli, or year in the current idoHnga, M»X and ako 
568. In insoriptioDi, at well at in the Ahom bura^'it, the name df the 
IdUi alone it gifen, and not the serial number of the idoHngOf but it ia 
unirenally Teckoned that SukSphi entered Attam in the fint year of 
the twelfth idoi%m§a, and it it eaty to keep a tally of the tSoiinga* 
from that time on, at numerout erentt ooourring in each tdoHmga are 
mentioned in all the Bmrai^U. Thus Supikphi't coint are dated in 
Idklirditdn. Thit it equiralent to the 8Srd year, and at it mutt bo 
the nineteenth tdoHnga, the date will be 18 x 00 -h 88 -f 568 s 1681 
A.D. Thit, aooocding to the BmramJU it the yew of Supfttphi't aobtation 

in Ilia tkiw^a 
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APPENDIX C. 

TRANSLATION OF AN OLD COPPBR-PLATB INSCRIPTION. 

[Thm Mi d ooppor-platM refers to a grant of land by fiaja Bataa PiL 
It was obUined Ij the author from a ealtiTator in manza Bargaon, 
distriot Darrang, Assam, who said that it was found Ij his grsndbthor 
while plooghing his fields. The transktion is hy Dr. A. F. IL Hosmle, 
J.E., PhJ)., who pablished a fall aoooont of the plates in the Journal 
of the AiiaHc Society of Be%g^ Td. Izrii* pt I, page 99. Most of the 
footnotes which aeownpanied the origmal translation have been omifcted. 
Dr. Hosmle thinks that this inscription was probaUy made in the first 
half of the slefenth eeatory.] 

TRANSLATION. 

(FiifT Platb : line 1) Hail ! 

(Verse 1.) '' He may be seen incessantly exhilnting his beaatifd 
white figure, in tiie Tft^^^ya (danoe) according to the strict roles o£ that 
dance^ (guided) by the stainless reflection of his body formed on his own 
nails : OTsn thos does Qagkaia (or 9^Ta), who, thoogh like the Supreme 
Being he is endowed with the quality of omnipresence (lit., expansion), 
assumes numberless forms at his absolute will, shine forth as the Lord 
of the World for the sake of the welfare of that (world). 

(%) ''What? Is itthathere flows tiie lightof the white rays (of 
the moon) in congelation, or a sdution of crystals ; or is it that tiie 
beautiful Cagkaii (or female counterpart of <^Ya) and his C^kti (or 
energy) is mtently engaged in marking quick-time music in its prime* 
Tsl form 7" It may be with sudi musings as these about the nature of 
its water that the happy population (of the country) quickly resorts to 
thai riter LauMtya (or Brahmaputra), which by reaMning aU sins pro» 
teots the world. 

(Verse 8.) Of Hnri ($.«., Vi^pu) who^ in the form of a boar, raised 
the earth when she had sunk beneath the ocean* Naraka of the Asura 
(or demon) race was the son, who acted theyery part of the moon to 
the personal charms of the ladies of the Suras (or gods). 

(4k) Who, deoUring Aditi to be a woman, weak, decrepit^ timid, 
stoi^ deeerted by her kinsmen, and orertaken by misfortune, conquered 
the Suras, and snatched away her ear-rings which were precious as being 
typical of the glory of the Suras. 

(6) In Prigjyoti^a, the best of towns, provided with brilliant tro(^ 
of warriors like systems of sons^ and bvely-faced women of many kini^ 
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h« took np hii tm^mob, after ha had ioqaiwd ptotpat ity , eqoil in pha« 
■iBfcMM to the pride of his arms. 

(6) ^I am grown too old (to engage) in war, and my father will 
gain a hriOiant reputation*'* bethinking himself thus, oot of kindly oon- 
•iderationt he lired oareleesly t so Haii raunrod him to haaTsn. Alas ! 
for one who is keenly desiroas of glory there is truly in this world no 
oonnting of kinship.^ 

(7) Then his wise son, Blin gndn ttn by name» whose shoulder was 
gilt with the mantle of far-reaching glory, and who by the mnHitude of 
his good qoslitiee won the affections of the (whole) world, carried npon 
himself the burden (of the goremment) of the ooontry with propriety 
and mndi prosperity. 

(8) Then the mighty Vairad«tta» hating like Yajrin (Le^ Indra) 
oonqoered his enemies, being in beauty like a large diamond, and 
enjoying the reputation of haring aohioTedthe oonqnest of the world 
throQ^ his own honesty and energy, obtained that kingdom of his 
brother, jost as fire (attains) brilliancy on the setting of the sui.' 

(9) After thus, for sereral generations, kings of Naraka's dynasty 
had roled the whole ooontry, a great chief of the Mleodias, owing to a 
torn of (adrerse) fate, took posseesion of the kingdom. (Hue was) 
Cntaatamblui* In so o ces sion to him also there were duefi, altogether 
twice ten (ue.» twenty) innnmber, who are well known as Vigmlui- 
•tnnblin and the rest 

(10) Settng that the twenty-first of them, the illnsirioas diief, 
Tjmgn SiiBlui*by nam^ had departed to heaven without (leaTing) any 
ol his race (to snooeed him), 

(Second Piste : obrerse :) his subjects, thinking it well that a Ifflianma 
{ije^ one of Naraka's race) should be appointed as their krd, dioae 
Bmhnuipnla, from among his kindred, to be their king on account of 
his fitness to nndertake the goreniment of the country. 

(11) "Single-handed he overoame his enemy in battle: why 
indeed ^ould this appear strange to his detractors, (seeing that) on this 

1 Nsraka Is said to hsTS been of disapproval of Visna's eondnet in 

BlainbyKrisQa,whoisaninoaniation seitiiiir aside the olaims of Idaaliqi 

of Vimu or Uari. The latter was for the sake of esmiog a zepatation. 

Nacaka^B father : henoe the father > Theie is here a pli^ on the 

slew his son. The poet reprc s out s word va/ro, which means both " the 

this as a sort of Tolontanr SMrifloe thunderbolt" and '*a diamond." India 

on the psrt of Karaksi who, feeUns is oalled vajrin, or " the wielder of 

Umself too old for his aoonstomed vajra " or ^' the thunderbolt :" and 

warlike exploits, pnxposel7,i.«..ont Vajradfttts or *' the gift of Vajra'' 

of oonsidetation for Us father, lived is said to be as beantifnl as a vajra 

in a careless fashion, in order to or "diamond." 

afford his father an opport u nity of * The meaning apparently is that 

Urn, so that his father the whole series oonnsted of 81 1 



slaying Ui 
(Visoii) mil 



^ , jsight have the reputation bers, vif., Q^lastambha, 10 others, 

of having slain the muoh-feaxed and Tylga Simha. It is not elear 

demon Faxaka. The poet, however, whether the name of the last king 

cannot xefmin from adding a word is (7fttydya or 2Vdpa. 
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point Hara and Hari are examples, and Bhi^ma and indeed many oUien 
bendee." Thus arguing, his warriors have always ihooght yeiy hi^ily 
of (ihe oonduoi of) their home-staying (king), seeing that his enemies 
fled away in all eight directions.* 

(12) His desire being stimulated by the taste of the joys doe to 
his prosperity, he married a yoong woman who by reason of her derolaoii 
to her people bore the name of Koladg^i, which is, as it were, the stand- 
ing name for Lak^ml (or " good f ortone **) attainable by (all) mkrs 
sprang from any (noble) family of the wcHrld. 

(13) By him, who had such a rq^utation, was begotten on her a 
son called Batnapsla, who gained renown beeaose his people josUy eon- 
eluded that a jewel-like king would* by his good qualities, foster the 
most worthy among them.' 

(14) By reason of the elephants, pearis, carried forth by the 
impetus of the unrestrainable stream of blood running from the split 
f <»reheads of tiie elephants of his enemies, his {i^^ Batnapila's) battle- 
field looked beautiful like a market-^aoe strewn with the stores of 
merchants, and ruby-odlonred through (the blood of) the slain. 

(16) Then having placed him (t^., Batnapila) on the throne, to 
be to the dynasty of Naraka what the sun is to the lotuses, he (1^^ 
Brahmapftla), the spotless champion* went to heayen ; for noUe-minded 
men who know the good and the eril of the wcnrld know to do that 
whioh is suitable to the occasion. 

(Second Plate : obyerse : line 88 : Prose.) In his capital, the heat 
(of tiie weather) was retieved by the copious showers of ruttish water 
flowing &om the temples of his troops of lusty (war-) elephants idiieh 
had been presented to him by hundreds of kings conquered by the power 
of his arms entwined in clusters of flashes of his sharp sword. Thou^^ 
(that captal) was crowded with a dense forest, as it were, of arms of his 
braye soldiers irho were hankering after the phmder of the camps of all 
his enemies, yet was it fit to be inhabited by wealthy people (merchants). 
(In it) tiie disk of the sun was hid (from view) by the thousands of 
Mastered turrets which are rendered still whiter by the neotar-Hke 
smiles of the love-drunk fair damsels (standing on them). It was 
frequented by many hundreds of well-to-do people^* just as a forest 
planted on the heights of the Malaya mountains (is frequented) by 
snakes. It is adoned by learned men* religious preceptors and poets 
who have made it thdr place of vescwt, just as the sky is adorned 

» BrahmapftlA appears to have be ezpeoied to become a roffio-pdla 

been of a ndld and peaceable dispod* or ''jewel-protecting" king, 
tion and this is the way that the > There is here a oomplicated 

poet exp re ss es that foot. His son verbal conceit^ which caonot be ezaot- 

BatnapUa formed the strongest eon- Iv translated. BMgin means both a 

irast to him, being a very strong and ''^ well-to-do, pleasure-lorinff man '* 

warlike ruler, with a very long leiffn. and " a snake.^' The Halaja monn- 

s There is here a play on the tains, with its fragrant breeses, will 

word ratna or " iewel." A rohia- suit the former, while the forest will 

vfoma or ** jewel-like" prince may suit the tetter. 
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hj Mmmtf, JnpiUff andYflnt.' It fmmMm th« tnimit (rfi 
XiiliM m Ubf til* VMia»M «£ Um Ptftinftffan (iA, 
fukr, or (JSTft, tht laprtoM God), mmI in Ubf mbkbiiad by a YittSe^ 
(t^^ a nuMte ol wMlfth. or KavSra tbe Qod gf wialfch). Iiika Um 
olotk whioh froUcAi tlM king^t broad oheit, its boondariM wen 
«Mnpa«ad by a ramparts famiahad with a fiooa rtroog lika thai 
ortd for iha gaaa-bizdi ol tha Gakai, fit to oanaa diagria to tha 
kiag ol Gaijafa, to gift fa?«r to tka haadi of tha antamoable tlaphaiito 
of tha obiaf of Gaofa* to aot lika bituiMn in tha aarth to tha lord of 
Kdialat to ftrika awa into tha Bahikaa and Ttikaa, to oaua diaoom- 
itoia OitM pghnonary aonminption) to tha maitar of tha Deeoan ooantry ; 
and gwierally to aanra for tha porpoaa of difoomfiting tha (king'a) 
anMniat. It is rsndarad beaotifiil by tha ri^ier Lanlutya whioh givaa 
nlifll to tha fair damsds, that after tha axsition of saxoal sn joymsBt 
aiotnd to tha rafeirtaMnt of th«r stoaeoad tnmts, by tha spray of its 
aunnBt gaatly wafkad op by tha bratia aharmin^y reaonant with tha 
prattla of tha flocks of krra-dnink fomalaa of tha Eala-haiiaa dnoka ; 

(Saoond Plata: reraraa:) and whioh (rirar) alao raaanblaa tk# 
aloth of tha finaly wrpii|^ flaga earriad by tha al^hanta of Kailisiw and 
tha jawallad mixrora naad in thair ooqnitriaa by tha namarooa f amalaB 
{u$^ tha Apaaraaaa) of tha lord of haaTsn (i^ Indra). It ia an 
obJMt of xaapaot to marehanta who ara the ownara of nnmaroaa (kinda 
of) waxaa. Such ia the town in whioh tha lord of PzigjyQtifa 
took «p hia raaidanoa and irtiioh ha oallad by tha anprqpriata name of 
the " ImpragnaUa ona" (dmyapa). Ham dnlneaa might ba obaarvad in 
naokWaa, bat not in tha aanaaa (of tha inhahitanta) ; fiffirlaoaaa in apasb 
bat not in th«r ninds ; ohangafolnaaa in the motiona of tha a y abrowa, bat 
not in promiaea ; aaoidanta (happening) to thinga, bot not to tha aobjaala. 
Barn oapripioaanaaa might ba aaan (only) in womaai s reeling (only) in tha 
gait of woman aantad with the (tender) iatoxioation of apring*tida i aofa- 
tooanona (only) in a^il^doara ; aafe addiction to tha aipi^g d hoaay (owlj) 
in awarma of beea s azaaeding daTotion to lore (only) in Brahmany dnaka 
(jiaa# CaMfva) ; and eating of fleah (only) in wild baaata. In thai town, 
whiah emolated the raaidaoMM of YftaaTm (».«•• Indra) tha king, who 
reaamUeathe moon in that ha makea hia Tiitiiaa to was, aa tha moon 
makea tha tidea of tha anoireling ocean to wax, and in that he aanaaa 
hia enemiea to experience the d^riration of their wealth, aa the moon 
aanaaa tha ponda to azparienee the depriTation of their lotoaaa ; and 
who reaemUea the aon in that he makea hia feet to reat on the heada of 
hiaenemiea, aa the aon makea hia xaya to raat on tha aamm^ of the 
moontaina, and in that he delighta in making hia eopper>minet 
loeratiTe, aa the ann makea the lotoa-ponds brilliant : who^ being 

» Hera ia again a Tarbalooneeitt Mvya botfli «< a poet " and <* Yanaa." 

b«iAaaMasabotii<'a toafBadman" The oanHal waa totba BMn, wM tha 

and *«lCaroiiz7;" rara both <<xaligi- akyUtothaphttata, 
^^ preaaptor " and " Japitar," ai|4 
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a PtarHn8ff«ift (<« panysunint •afeieign), takes pl«atiire in (tiie oountry 
of) Kft]iiar&pa;wlio, thoagh being of tha Bhaama (t.^., of Nazaka'e) 
race, delights in being the enemy of the Dftnavas (or demons) j who 
b^ng a Purufdttama or ''perfect man," does not aet as a Ja/hdMama 
(or tronbler of his subjects) ; who^ though being a valiant man, walks 
(leisurely) like an el^hant : whose figure is such as to out-do Manmatha 
(or the god of love) ; whose profundity suoh as to put into the shado 
the ocean; whose intelligence suoh as to be a guarantee of the con* 
quest of the world ; whose Tslour suoh as to surpass Skanda (or the 
god of war) : who is an Aijuna in fame^ a Bhimasgna in war, a Kiitftnta 
(or god of death) in wrath, a forest •conflagration in destroying his 
plant«like adyersaries: who is the moon in the sky of leandng, the 
(sweet) breeze of the Malaya mountains in the midst of the jasmin- 
like men of good birth, the son in eclipsing his enemies, the mountain 
of the East in the successful advancement of his friends : this king^ 
the Paraai?ffNira» P<irama4fhaffSr€ika, MahdrSjSdhirSja, the illustri- 
ous Ratnapala Varma-dSya, who meditates at the feet of the Makar^'3' 
dhirSJa, the illustrious BrahouipaUi Yarma^dgya, may he prosper. 

(Second Plate: reverse; line 62.) With reference to the land 
producing two thousand (measures of) rice^ and the fields with the 
dusters of gourds, together with the inferior land of the hamlet d 
VftmadSra, (the whole) situated on the northern bank (of the Brahma* 
putra), within the district of the ** Thirteen Yillages," the king sends bis 
greetings and commands to all and several who reside (there) : to the 
(common) people of the Brfthman and other castes, headed by Uie district 
revenue officers and their derks, as well as to the other (higherdass) 
people^ such as the Ba^makas, Bftjaputras, lUjavallabhas, etc., and above 
them the Kanakas, Bajfiis, and B&jas ; a^ in faet, to all who n^j 
reside there in future at any time. 

Be it known to yon, that this land, together with its houses paddy* 
fields, dry land, water, cattle-pastures, refuse-lands, etc^ of whatever 
kind it may be^ indusive of any place within its borders, and freed from 
all worries on account of the ^stoning of dephants, the fastening of 
boats, the searching for thieves, the inflicting of punishments, the tenant's 
taxes, the imposts for various causes, and the pasturing of animals, suoh 
as dephants, horses, camels, cattle^ buffaloes, goats and sheep^ as set forth 
in this charter :— 

(Third Pkte : line 58 : verse 1.) There was a Brihman in the land* 
DSvadatta, of the Ptrisara Gotra and the Ka^vm ^IkhA ; a leader among 
the Vijasangyakas, whom on having found to be the foremost vedio 
scholar, the Vddas, in their threefold division^ f dt themselves satisfied. 

(S) He had a son, Sadgaggftdatta, ridily endowed with (every) 
virhisb who ever kept the holy fire burning (in his house), and at the 
sight of whose devotion to the six hdy duties a multitude of people were 
established in their faith in the whde bodjof Brihm^is fromBhri^ 
i^nnnriHPdlf 
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(S) H« had a wili^ 9jiaa7iki» dsvoUd to her Imtbaiid and cndowod 
wiUi (tTOTj) Tirtii^ wlio ddam lika tha ilraJc (craneni or ^uurter) of tlio 
moon* pozo im focm aiid diapilfiiig tho darkaeti. 

(4) Prom har waa bom a aon, Viradatta, a laadar among tha leamad 
IB tha 9^atna» and f aarfnl of (oonmitiiiig) any offwoa, on tha aiparienea 
of i^oaa daap-aaatad piaty and formidabb intiLaot tha KaH age ^ as it 



(S) To him. on tha Yifpapadi Sagkiinti, in tha twcntyfifth year 
of my reign, (thia land) if ghran by me for tha aaka of tha good and the 
glory ol my father and of myaalf. 

(Ita) boondariaa (aie aa foDowi) : On tha eaatt tha ^iilmalHree ' on 
tha big dike ; on tha aooth-eaat, the ^ILfanali-tree atanding on tha ateep 
bank (of tha rhrar Brahmaputra) by the aaAorage of the boata for tha 
Fithi fiah <rf tha B&^-eUaa ; on the aooth tha Badaii-lxee by the aama 
anohoraga of boata ; on tha aooth-weat the Ei^bala-tree by the aamo 
anohoraga of boata ; on the weat tha l^iratha-tree atanding on the steep 
bank (<tf tha riTer) ; at the bend to the nortii-weat, the dike of the 
fielda, aa well aa a Kiffhwbala-tree ; on the northireat tiie Hijjak-trea on 
thedike<tfthefielda;at the bend to the eaat and north, the dike of the 
ielda and a pair of Cftlmali-treea ; farther at the bend to the eaatand 
aooth, tha dike of the fielda and a pair of Ka^bala-treea ; at the alight 
bend to the eaat and aooth, the diln of the lidda and a pair of iJtimaU- 
treea ; on the north, the Ki^mbala-^ree on the Ug dike; and on the 
north-eaat»aY«ta8a-treeonthebig dike. 

Tk$ Seal. 

HaO I The kird of Pitgjydtifa, the ICahirij-Adhiiiia, the ittoa- 
triooa Rataapala Varma D^ra. 

^ Tha traea heie mentioned aie : Qimbahs wUeh I eamiot . 

QUnuOi, B&mbam wMUharitmmf Aoratha, FicM rtHgioia ; 

1MaiLZigyphu9 Jiti^ha or Jninbe Bavrinfft&ma ooutaiMNbi; 

tiea I Eifimbate, an inferior Idd ol OokmwtMamg. 
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APPENDIX D. 

DESCRIPTION OF AHOM MANUSCRIPT RECORDS. 

Whbh tlie Ab5int inyaded Asgam at the b^guming of ihe ISihoentoiy 
they were already in posBession of a written eharacter and a literature cif 
their own. Tlie ate of piq^ wai nnbiown, and they employed instead 
strips of bark of the SOei tree, known in Bengal as Agar (Aqoilaria 
Agallooha)» the Aloes wood of the Bible, from which are obtained the 
perfumed chips which are so largely exported from Sylhet f or nse aP 
incense in temples. The manner of preparing the bark for use as a 
writing material is as follows .*— 

A tree is selected of aboat 15 or 16 years* growth and 80to 35 inches 
in girth, measured aboat 4 feet from the groand. From this the bark is 
remoTed in strips, from 6 to 18 feet long, and from 3 to 27 inches in 
breadth. These strips are rolled ap separately with the inner or white 
part of the bark oatwards, and the oater or green part inside, and are 
dried in the son for several days. They are then rabbed by hand on a 
board, or some other hard sabstance, so as to &cilitate the removal of the 
oater or scaly portion of the bark. After this, they are exposed to the 
dew for one night. Next morning the oater layer of the bark (nikari) is 
carefally removed, and the bark proper is eat into pieces of a convenient 
sise 9 to 27 inches long and 3 to 18 inches broad. These are pot into 
cold water for about an hoar, and the alkali is extracted, after which the 
sor&ce is scraped smooth with a knife. They are then dried in the son 
for half an hoar, and, when perfectly dry, are rabbed with a piece of 
bomt brick. A paste prepared from mSiimdk (Fkaseolus radiaius) is 
next rabbed in, and the bark is dyed yellow by means of yellow arsenic. 
This is followed again by san«drying, after which the strips are rabbed as 
smooth as marble. The ]^rocess is now complete, and the strips are ready 
forose. 

The labour of preparing the bark and of inscribing the writing is 
considerable, and, apart from this, moch greater valae is attached to an <dd 
manasoript, or pmiki, than to a new copy of it. These puthU are very 
carefally preserved, wrapped ap in pieces of cloth, and are handed down as 
heirlooms from father to son. Many of them are black with age, and the 
characters have in places almost disappeared. The sabjects dealt with 
are varioos. Many are of a historical character; othm describe the 
methods of divination in ase amongst the Ahom DSddhiis and BAikmgs ; 
others agun are of a religioas eharacter, while a few contain interesting 
specimens of popular folklore. A list of these putkii which had eome^ li 
that time, to notice will be foand in my Report on the Progress of 
Piptoricfd Besearoh in Assai^l- 
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